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TO THE READER. 



Ik ^ving to the public tUs translation of the Kicoma- 
chean Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former verskms. He has not 
hesitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
bifn to convey accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such as he thought Mled in this 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
fully compared with the original. The text generally fol- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker's has been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preferable. 

The notes are partly original, pa^ly fleeted. It has been 
the object of the Translator not to'^pv^rburthen the text 
with them, but only to give as many as'^e thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligible, and to explain or illus- 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of being removed 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, which are 
added, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance to 
the student. 

It is hoped that this work will be found useful to that 
numerous class of readers who, though unacquainted with 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study the 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
possible, their own words. 

For such further information as is not contained in the 
notes, the reader is referred to the commentaries of Michelet, 

a 
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IV TO THE HEADER. 

the notes of CardweU, tlie edition of the eighth and ninth 
books by Fritzsch, Brewer's edition of the Ethics, Blakesley's 
life of Aristotle, the philosophical articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana^ Whateley's Logic, and Bitter's History 
of Philosophy,* in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid analysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
in the eighth volume of Grote's History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

• Translated by A. J. W. Morrison. 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Ethics, according to tlie theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
subdivision of the great and comprehensive science of poli- 
tics. Man is a political or social being ; that science, there- 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of human 
good, would study the nature of man, not only as an indi- 
vidual, but also in his relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a fkmily, and as a member of a state, or political com- 
munity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
good, must be the ground-work of the rest ; families and 
states are composed of individuals ; unless, therefore, the 
parts be good, the whole cannot be perfect. The develop- 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man's moral nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
investigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the science of social 
life. 

It is plain, from these considerations, that ethics, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
subject ; he does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to pursue 
the investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
imconnected with his subject does he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of it can be in any way useful 
to the study of that good which falls within the province of* 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. In this, 
as well as in many other respects, the practical nature of his 

a2 
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^ ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 

mind is strongly contrasted with the poetical idealism' of his 
great master Plato. 

The foundation of Aristotle's system of ethics is deeply 
laid in Ids psychological system. On the nature of the 
human soul the whole fabric is built up, and depends for its 
support. According to our author, we are bom with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it " natural virtue." "We are endowed with a moral 
sense (aitrdrfirig), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects {^eiv6nfg), which, 
when cultivated, is improved into <l>p6vri(nc (prodence or moral 
wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is the law under which 
we are bom, the law of nature, that law which, if we would 
attain to happiness, we are bound to fulfil Happiness, 
in its highest and purest sense, is our '^ being's end and 
aim ;" and this is an energy or activity of the soul aopording 
to the law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the cc^)acities 
of the soul, of that capacity which is proper and peculiar to 
man alone ; namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, as 
man is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 
moral action, with a natural taste and appreciation for that 
which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as it were, to good acts ; virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes possil^ and attainable. HBd this not 
been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for which nature had not given main a capacity would have 
been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 
never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference ; ^. e. by moral prin- 
ciple. From his belief in ihe existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
volimtary agent, Aristotle neceslanly holds the responsibility 
of man. Man has power over his individual actions to do 
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or to abstaiiL By repeated acts, habits are formed either of 
-virtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole chai*acter when 
formed, as well as for each act which contributes to its 
formation^ man is responsible. Not that men have always 
power OTer their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation; 
and that, therefore, they must, in all reason, be held respon- 
sible for the permanent effects which their conduct in par- 
ticular acts has produced, and which th^ must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

What then is virtue 1 In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered^ the 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a habit, that 
it is based upon the natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntary agent 
acting under the guidance of deliberate pr^erenoe or moral 
principle. But to these conditions it is also necessary to 
add, what is the end or object at which the habit is to aim. 

Experience, then, that great practical guide in human 
affidrs, teaches us what that end is. An induction c^ . 
instances shows that it is a mean between excess and defect ; 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one ; that is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circumstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each man must judge for himself by 
the light of his conscience, and his moral sense, purified by 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education. Hie moral 
philosopher can only lay down general principles for man's 
guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be more particular, he may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
every individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, fipom the very nature of the subject, which, being a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematipal exactness, fidl of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and will always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
Hfioral action its judicial functions. If, in this case, or in 
any other, you deal with men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children ; and, therefore, according to Aris- 
totle's views, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these virtues or mean states, both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual character : — ^magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
aJf in to patriotism : — ^the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life : — -justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
administrative or executive authority: — and, lastly, friend- 
ship, that law of sjnnpathy, and concord, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
— ^nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of — a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Greece 
especially loved to dweU. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast family, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
totle places friendship so high, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and render unnecessary even justice, and 
that the true friend loves his friend for that fiiend's sake, 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
said to be " the fulfilling of the law." 
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In the practical consideTatioii of each individual yirtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 
separately from each other ; but we must not suppose^ for 
that reason, that he thought they could exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due regula- 
tion of our moral nature, with all its appetites, instincts, and 
passions ; and this state only exists when they are subordi- 
nate to the dominion and control of the reasoning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigoiir of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a well- 
regulated state. Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso- 
lution carried into effect, every act of self-control and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, and renders 
the highest &xnilty of our nature more and more able to 
perform its work. AgaLn^ the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtue. 

But this is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so &r degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 

a Tnfl.Ti, 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive to action, had been so inter- 
woven with other philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish, as it were, to an energy ; being, as he says in order 
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to illtisitftte its nature, -rliat tlid t>Ioom k to youth. Bat if 
so, pleasure must be active, energetic ; it cannot be simply 
rest : and yet the testimony of m:ankind, if we observe -^liat 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would be in favour 
of the notion of its being rest, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ? 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the body, 
but energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of the 
soul — ^not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the difference between true and iklse pleasures. 
Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature are low and unreal; those which attend 
upon the energies of our intellectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or activity of the sotd 
according to its highest excellence, and that this must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely^ 
pure intellectual el:cellenoe, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues must be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pure and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the most perfect, most permanent, and most independent of 
external helps and appliances. 

If, then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical -virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man, 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Aristotle said 
so much of the practical nature of human happiness 1 why 
has he attributed so much importance io the formation of 
the moral character ] why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu- 
sion of his treatise ? 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
character is formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment, 
but also for forming a correct conception and appreciation of 
ihe happiness which is derived from contemplation. Place 
before his eyes in the commencement of his search after 
happiness intellectual conteimplation, as the end at which he 
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is aiming; himI he would neither be able to understand its 
nature, nor estimate its value. It is by the gradual peifec- 
tiou of our moral nature, and by this method only, tharti we 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly. The improvement 
of our moral and intellectual febculties will go on parallel to 
one another. Every evil habit conquered, every good habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and ai^ist in invigorating its "nature. Begin with oontem^ 
plation, and we shall nei&er find subjects for it, of a nature 
sufficiently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
condition to derive happiness from suck subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral trauung, and we shall attain to 
higher capacities lor intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfect 
tions and attributes of the Deity.^ The Ohiistian philoso- 
pher will eaedly understand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — '^ If 
any man will do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." (St. John viL 17.) It is plain that^ 
in this respect, the way which the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that which is 
most in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object la the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primary end, the 
greatest good of each £unily and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may see from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
and man's highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practical is the method which Aristotle recommends 
for the attainment of it. 
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fbre the welfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for as 
in a state, i, e, a &ee state, the source of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the people, the character of 
the institutions framed by their representatives must depend. 
Hence a state must recognize the moral culture and educar 
tion of the people as a duty. Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by weU- 
regulated public institutions, and, ia order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages maybe, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts, therefore, the study of ^morals is not complete, 
unless that of politics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical system, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 
follows. 
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BOOK I. 

IrUnvdfU/ctory, — ^A question lies at the yery threshold of 
the investigation ; namely^ whether there is any chief good 
{mm/rrvu/m bommi), and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Haying 
answered these questions in the affirmatiye, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That all, or 
nearly all, agree in calling it happiness, is dear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and stating 
what opinions haye been generally held respecting it, as 
well popularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
explain his'own idea respecting it, and to defend the accu- 
racy of his yiews by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to ; and respecting them he comes to no 
very satisfactory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, the 
general principles of man's psychical constitution. 

L — 1. Every art, system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 

Hence the good is defined '' that which all aim at." 

2. There are differences of ends; namely, energies and 
works. 

3, 4. The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5. This is the case, eyen though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 

n. — =1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the master-science 
in the highest sense ; i. e. the poHticaL 

The political science proved to be the chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of the end useful* 
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6. The subject of "the end" belongs to moral, and there- 
fore to political philosophy. 

III. — 1, 2. We must not expeet too great accuracy in 
subjects of moral investigation. 

3. These subjects having to do with contingent matter, 
the conclusions arrived at must be of the same £bid. 

4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
be an educated person. 

6. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the affiurs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in charactw. 

6. The object of this treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

lY. — 1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good ) 

2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3. 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the " idea," 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing; namely, — The 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons : — 

6. Things are known in two ways : (1.) Absolutely ; 
(2.) Relatively to ourselves. 

In morals we must begin with the things known to our- 
selves ; i. e. the phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the fects 
without the causes. 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice of 
Hesiod. 

V. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. 

2. These are four :-H[l.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness consists in sensual 
pleasure. 

This is the life of the brute creation. 
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4, 5. The fictiye think happiness is honotirable distinction. 
This is not the chief good, 

(1.) Because it resides in the hononrers rather than in 
the honoured. 

^2,) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is virtue then the chief good ? 

No, for a man may possess virtue, and yet not live an 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is oinitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think vrealth is happiness. 

^1.^ This life does violence to our natimd constitution. 

(2.) Money is useM as a means, but is not an end. 
VL — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good.* 
Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato's theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. 

The good is predicated in these. 

3. A universal idea could be predicated in only one 
category. 

l^e good is predicated in all the categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one edence ; of 
goods there are many sciences. 

5. Hie ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theory, therefore, of the P^agoreans and of 
Speusippus is iair more reasonable. 

7. 8. It may be objected to Aristotle's argument, that 
goods are of two kinds : those " j^er «©," and those '^ propter 
tdia."^ Now Plato's theory applies to the foimer. 

9, 10. To this it may be answered — (1.) That even goods, 
"per M," do not come tmder our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term ^'good " i^pplied to all goods ? 

Probably from analogy. 

* In the original^ two words of very similar meaning are made use of, 
namely, idka and tWog. Kow I5ka is the original archetypal form, which, 
aecx>rcUDg to Plato, existed from all eternity : dSog is the existing form 
or resemblance to the ISkOf which is visible to 09. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic iSia forbids us to caU it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between iSia and tXSo^ is precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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12 — 16. After all, if there -was an ideal good, it would be 
practically useless. 

YII. — 1 — 3. Happiness has been shown to be the chief 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it is the end of all 
human action^. 

4, 5, There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

6, 7. Happiness is also the etnef good, because it is self- 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 
Happiness is the virtue of man, qitd man. 

We shall discover man's virtue by seeing what his epyoy is. 

9, 10. His epyoy must be something peculiar to him. 
This is the practical life of a being which possesses reason. 
11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 

have it and use it. 

We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i e. 
activity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition " in a perfect life." 

Hence the definition of happiness : — " An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in a perfect life." 

YIII. — 1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul. 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the souL 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do welL 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical 

5 — 8. Others have said that either one virtue or all virtue 

is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a 

virtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class liave made pleasure happiness. 

Aristotle makes happiness in its essence^ and *'per se/* 
pleasant. 

11. The energies of -virtue, in fact, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Delian inscription. 

12^ — 14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to perform virtuous ener- 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer- 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by chance 1 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
learning and care. 

4 — 6. It cannot come by chance : (1.^ Because nature ■ 
effects her work by the- best means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 
Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why /3/oc rikeioc is added. 

X. — 1. The necessity of adding the condition Iv fil^ 
reXei^ leads to the consideration of Solon's saying that we 
ought to look to the end of life.* 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses : — 

Sl.^ A man is happy when he is dead. 
2.) He may then be safely said to have been happy. 
The first of these involves an absurdity. 

3, 4. The second leads to farther questions : — 

(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive ? 

* In adding the condition Iv pitp reKsitp to his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap- 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, and stability. He wished 
to represent tiie happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
He saw that this was impossible in the case of human beings, but there 
is nothing nnphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even though practically unattamable, any more than there is in 
physics inlaying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
well accustomed to recognize the principle that perseverance to the end 
in a course of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
** When the righteous tiimeth away from his righteousness, all his right- 
eousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned, '' &c. — ^Ezek. xviii. 
And again, ** He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.'' — 
Matt. z. 
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(2.) Are not the dead affected by the fortimes of the 
living 1 
6, With regard to the first of these, it is absurd to be able 
to say that a man hoe been happy, and yet not to be aMe to 
say so when he is actually enjoying that hap{Hnes8. 

6 — 13. But is extendi prosperity a part ^ci happiness ? 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for -virtuous energies are 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a happy man energizes, he may be 
pronounced happy, qtid man. 

XI. — 1, 2. Ab to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of t^e 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by ihem in a slight 
degree, in the same way as hc^rors, not acted, but related, 
affect us at the theatre. 

5. But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or the 
miserable happy. 

XII. — 1. Philosophers divided goods into h<mourable^ 
praiseworthy, and ^wafneiQ* 

Happiness cannot be a ^vvafjti^, because ivpafieit can be 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies ref^ence to a high^ standard. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

5. Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As happiness is an energy of ihe soul 
according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is ; 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7 — 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appe- 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the properly rational, and 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of division, the part obe- 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging to the irra- 
tional souL 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold ; — 
Intellectual, belonging to the rational souL 
Moral, belonging to that which obeys reason. 
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BOOK IL 

Irdfnductory, — ^Aristotle has prepared the student for the 
contents of this book, which consist of an inquiiy into the 
origin and nature of moral virtue ; firstly, by defining hap- 
piness as an energy of the soul aocordmg to virtue ; and, 
secondly, by dividing the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with his assumed division of the human souL 
The consideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, because the formation of moralV 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 1 
be the first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, i 
and therefore to the attainment of intellectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foundation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth' book, ^vtriK^ aper// (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved by education 
and matured by habit, and thus become " virtue proper." 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess virtuous 
habits, or even the commencements of these habits, still he is 
capable of receiving virtuoiis impressions by instruction, and 
of forming habits by performing acts of virtue and obedience. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, " Virtue is the law of our 
nature, tmder which law we are bom." The order in which 
the questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
treated o^ is 

(\,\ The means by which virtue is attained. 

(2. ) Its nature and definition. 

^3.^ An induction of particular instances. 

(4.) Certain practical rules. 
L — 1. Intellectual virtue is principally Q;hough not en- 
tirely, for there is such a thing as " genius ) produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtue, as its etymology implies, by habit. 
Moral virtue is not innate— 

(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be changed 
by habit. 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in us prior to 

the energies ; in virtue, the case is the reverse. 

5. (3.) The practice of legislators, bears testimony to the 

truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 

one and the same cause, but ncUuaral causes can- 
not produce opposite effects. 
7 — 9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality, 
as on them the character of the habits depends. 

li — 1, 2. AssiiTning for the present that moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, and reserv- 
ing that subject i^r the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

2f, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve— 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 
8, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by virtue. 
III. — 1. Pleasure and pain are the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures and paius. This position is proved in the following 
way: — 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleacnire, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato's remark on the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are ejected 

by contraries. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains^ habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to be iarABeia. 

6. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 

7. (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

hood become as it were ingrained in our nature. 
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8. (7.) We make, more or less, pleasure and pain the rale 
of our actions ; and on these our habits depend. 
9, 10. (8.) Yirtue is shown in struggling with dif&culty, 

and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 
rV. — 1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts 9 
This question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of irrammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 
The three reqiiiaites, then, for a moral act are 
(1.^ Knowledge, 

(2.) Deliberate preference on its own account, 
(3.) Fixedness and stability. 
4 — 6. A man, therefore, is called virtuous if he acts on 
virtuous principles ; and to do this reqidres practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prac- 
tice will be sufficient to make them virtuoua 

V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the genus of virtue 1 In that 
division of the soul in which moral virtue resides, there are 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 

5, 6. Kow virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pa»- 

sion& 
^2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 
(3.) Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 
(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but dis- 
posed by virtues or vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 

(1.) For the first and second reasons given above. 
(2.) Because our capacities are innate. 

8. Therefore virtue must be a habit. 

VL— 1, 2. What is the differentia of virtue I 
b2. 
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All excellence makes that of which it is the excellence 
good, and also its ipyov. 

This is seen to be the case in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral excel- 
lence, i. e, virtue. 

3. Now, everything continuous and divisible implies 
more, less, and equal 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is either absolute or relative. 

6. Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mean, 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, d fortiori, virtue 
will do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there is 
only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, aud 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

10. Yirtue, therefore, is " habit founded on, and exer- 
cising deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom.** 

11. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dered with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (Aicponyc). 

12 — 14. It must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feelings do not admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. 

YII. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage is a mean, on the subject of fear and con- 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

sures and pains, but especially pleasures, between 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 

gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense, 

between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5.) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honours, 

between empty boasting and little-mindedness. 
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7 — 9. (6.) A nameless virtue, on the subject of small ho- 
nours, between ambition and the absence of it. 
10. (7.) Meekness, between irascibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11 — 16. (8.) Three several virtues ; namely — 

(a.) With respect to truth ; truthfulness, between arro- 
gance and false modesty. 
(b.) With respect to "the pleasant" in amifeement, 
graceful wit,, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry 
or buflG^onery and clownishness. 
(c) With respect to " the pleasant " in the intercourse 
of life ; friendship, between flattery and the being 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 
17 — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

Sa.) Modesty, between bashfulness and impudence. 
6.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 

VIII. — 1 — 4. The extremes are in opposition to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the nature of the 
meaiA themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. — 1, 2. Aristotie recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is difficult of 
attainment. Hence he gives three useM practical rules for 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is most 

opposed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Struggle against that to which you have the strongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. 

, 6 — S. As it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. No exact casuistical roles can be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 



BOOK HI. 



IrUroductorf/. — The principle of all moral action is 
epco'ic»>«* .'^hat. is. commonly termed moral choice, or 
deliberately preferring one act or one course of action 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this which determines the moral 
quality of an act ; it is the principel part of the differential 
property vhich distinguishes the hahit of virtue fix)m an- 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this sub- 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the yery threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
human wilL On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not aasume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involim- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the wiU was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an unnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so &ur as to mainta.in that a 
bias towards virtue is the normal condition of the wiU. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the original formation of them ; but 
still he believes that the wiU is necessarily free. 

He supports this view by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-sense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. His argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vL), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as infiuencing practice^ 
there can be .no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fatalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he^had been brought up, immediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
justioe. 
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The third book commences -with an analysu of the nature 
of the eKovaioy and aicovtnov ', Aristotle then proceeds to 
discufls the subject of wpoalpetric* Next, as irpoalpetriQ is 
subsequent to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
treated of ; and lastly, the subject of the wilL These points 
occupy the first five chapters ; and here Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the first of which treats of the 
summum bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail ; the 
third, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

I. — ^^1. The consideration of the vohmtary and involuntary 
•necessary. 

(1.) Because voluntary acts are praised or blamed ; 
involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 

(2.) Because it Will be useful to legi^tors to do so. 

2. Involuntary acts are of two kind^-— 
(1.) TCL fiii^i, (2.) ra ^i' &yvoiav. . 

By /3ia(a is meant that of which the principle or cause is 
external 

3, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

£^, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
involuntary. 

These acts are, according to circumstances, praised, blamed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, and still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and volim- 
tary and involuntary acts further coniddered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is voluntary. , 

13. Acts done through ignorance (^i' ayvoiov) are either 
non-voluntary or involuntary. 

14. If repented o^ they are involuntary. 

15. 16. Ignorance of the principles of justice and expe- 
diency {pyvoStv) is always held as voluntary and inexcusable. 
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17 — 20. Cases of ignorance brought forward which are 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. The voluntary is defined as that of which the principle 
is in the agent knowing the circumstances of the act. 

22 — 2L That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntary, proved by six reasons.^ 

11. — 1. Deliberate preference {npoaiptvig) must be con- 
sidered, because it is the moral principle which determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 
, 3. It is not desire — 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in npoaipearig. 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 
not from vpoaipevid the continent from wpoai- 
pttriQy and not from desire. Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 
They are often opposed. 

Desire, and not vpoaipeaigy has to do with pleasure 
and pidn. 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 
Because we wish for impossibilities. 
We wish things which are not in our own power. * 

6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
, (2.) Its quality is determined by truth and falsehood, 

not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because -■ 

* The following table will explain the diYirion of acts adopted in this 
chapter :•— 

Voluntary Acts. Inyoluntary. Mixed. 

Done Done through By Through Praued. Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
knowingly, ignorance of eonatraint. ignoranee par-' 

the pxindple* of the fact. doned. 

. Bepented of Not repented of 

(InToluntaiy). (Non-voluntary)* 



i^! 



(1) 

(2- 
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8. (1.^ Moral character is determine4 by our irpoaip€(nc* 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a thing or not ; we 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) Ilpoaipco'cc is praised for the rightness of its object ; 
^o^a for its truth. 
10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 
know. 
. (5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 

bad npoaipetric, 
11. The definition, therefore (nominally), of the object of 
npoalpeaic is a voluntary act which has been previously the 
object of deliberation. 

III. — 1. The object of deHberatdon is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

2, 3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about everything human, if it is not brought about 
by our own agency. 
Nor about the exact sciences. . 

But besides the three principles of causation— nature, 
necessity, and chance — ^there is a fourth ; namely, mind or 
intellect. 

4, 5, The object of deliberation, therefore, is that which 
comes to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is uncertain as to its event. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not ends. 

7. If there are more means than one, deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. 

K only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
so it goes backwards by an analytical process xmtil it either 
meets with an impossibility, , or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is, therefore, a species of investigation. 

9. 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
, that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising irpoalpetrts, and therefore its definition is 
, the deliberate desire of things in our power. 
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IV. — 1, 2. Yolition is of the end, but ia ite object the 
good or the apparent good 1 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad man 
for that which he thinks good. 

4. The case is analogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. In determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2. If the end is the object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voluntary ; now with these acts vii>- 
tuoos energies are conversant, therefore virtue is voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions. 
4, 5. (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 
The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle's view. 

6. They even pumsh ignorance itself if self-K^used. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily fiiults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involuntary, because it is 
owing to ignorance of the end, the answer is, that in that 
case virtue is- involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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17, 18. If virtue is voluntary, vice must be so. 

19, 20. Still, habits,, when formed, are not so much in our 
power as the acts were. 

YI. — 1. Courage is a mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined " The expectation of evil." 

2. Now some evils, such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, &c. ; 
stiU he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

5, The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of all things^ i e, death. 

6 — 8. Yet not with aU kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. 

StiU the brave man wiU be fearless in sickness or in a 
storm at sea^ but not from the same cause that sailors are. 

YII. — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. 
(1.) *Yv£p arOpwirov. (2.) Kar &v6pi»nroy. 

Every man of sense will fear the former. 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

. 4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he 
ou^ht, as he ought, when he ought, and for the right motive. 

5. Thi£f motive is to koXov. 

He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 
ayaXyifrog. 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, ^patrvQ, 

8. He who is in the extreme of fear, ^eiX^c* 

,9, 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are aU 
conversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

VIII. — 1 — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 
(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, to 
kclKov ; but honourable distinction, Tifii^ 

5 — 7. Courage arising fi>on;L experience. 

The difference between this and real courage is exempli- 
fied by a comparison between the conduct of. regular troops 
and that of a native militia. 
' 8 — 10. (3.) Courage arising from anger.. 
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This is not for the sakie of the right motive, but in obe- 
dience to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 
•. Their courage is based upon like motives with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often &ils. 

14,15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant.* 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. 

IX. — 1. Courage has more to do with fear than confi- 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painM and more difficult to attain than tem- 
perance. 

!Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

4, 5. The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 
I 6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
Idth pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters. 
■ X. — 1. Courage and temperance are first discussed, be- 
cause they are the virtues of the irrational part of the souL ' 

Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 

2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds. 
Those of the souL 
Those of the body. 

4—10. Temperance belongs to the latter. 
I • But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except acci- 
|identally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. * 

11. It has to do with the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so far forth as we are men, but 
so £bu: forth as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more Hberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded from those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. — 1 — 3. - Desires are of two kinds. 

* *'0 roTc aXXoic dfiaOia fikv dpaffof, Xoyivfibt Sk 5rvov ^cpci.— 
Thac. ii. 40. See also- Herod. Vii. 49. 
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Common and natural. 
Peculiar and acquired. 

In the former, errors are seldom met mth. 

In the latter, they are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all circumstances. 

If the desires are wrong, they delight in them. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. 

' 4, 5. The diJSerenoe between temperance and courage con- 
sists in the relation which they respectively bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
temperate man. 

XII. — 1 . Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward- 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character, 
and throws it off its balance. 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volun- 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
cowardice are less volimtaiy. 
4. The term 6xo\affia, because of its etymological meaning, 
is applied to the &ults of children metaphorically, because 
desires and children require KoXam^, 

5 — 7. Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they reside should be obedient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



Introduetori/, — ^This book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of that sub- 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book ni. The virtues investigated here are magni- 
ficence, liberality, magnanimity, and fiXorifjila in the best 
acceptation of the term, meekness, the three social virtues,. 
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and the sense of shame, which Aristotle decides is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather, than a virtue. 

The second book of the Ehetoric, and the characters of 
Theophrastns, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in this book. 

I. — 1. liberalitj is a mean on the subject of possessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are illiberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intemr 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect 

4. liberality has more to do with giving than with 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 
It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 
To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; 
and those who abstain £rom receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to koKov. 
The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to his means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking feivoursy nor be carelessly extravagant. 

9. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profiiseness wiU be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal 
It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal 

13. The Uberal differs from the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are ofben guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and are generally 
intemperate. 
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19. niiberality is incarable. 

20 — 24. Various forms of ilHberality. 

25, niiberality is worse than prodigality, and is the ex- 
treme to which men are most liabla 

II. — 1. Magnifioenoe is appropriate expenditure in great 
matters. 

2. Propriety depends — 

(I,) On the relation of the expense to the expender. 
(2.^ On the object of the expense. 
(3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness, the excess, bad taste and yulgar 
profusion. 

4. Magnific^ice implies in some degree science. 

5. The motive is to raXov. 

6. The magnificent man will d/orHori be liberal. 
Magnificence is of two kinds : — (1.) Public. (2.) PriTate. 
7 — 12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgracefiiL 

IIL — 1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
covered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is '^ He who, being worthy, esti- 
mates his own worth highly." 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the Httle- 
minded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of himself in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8. Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
with moderate gratification, but not from others. 

9. In success or fiulure, he will behave with modera- 
tion. 

10. 11. Instances ofgoodfortime are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity ; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12— rl9. The character of a magnanimous man will dis- 
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play itself in his Tiews and conduct as to all the yirtues^ 
and even in his gait, voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vicious ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
state. 

IV. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter of 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term ^iXori^/a some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for its 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to the 
feeling of anger imder all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavisL 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still slight 
transgressions are not blamed. 

VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
which, though nameless, may be called firiendliness. 

It may be defined as friendship, minus the feeling of 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are— 

^1.) "ApevKot, men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 
(2.) AvaKoXoi, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. This virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding ; it 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only inflict pain for the sake of giving greater 
pleasure. 

6. He who* aims solely at giving pleasure is Apeaicog, 
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He who does so fix)m selfishness is icdXaf. 
VII. — 1, 2. The virtue which has truth for its object- 
matter has no name, but it may be called truthfulness. 

3. The excess is arrogance, the defect false modesty. 
The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4, 5. Truthi^ilness does not mean truthi^ilness in con- 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truths rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameable 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The &lsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds fix)m arrogance. 
YIII. — 3. In periods of relaxation, the social virtue is 

graceful, or polished ,wit, or easy pleasantry (cvrpoTreX/a). 

1. 2. The extremes are buffoonery and clownishness. 

4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

5. The cirrpaircXoc will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He will 
have tact and good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
than a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youtL 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of. 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
HypotheticaJly it may be a worthy feeling. 

Because shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
sense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking, is not a 
virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue. 
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Irvl/roda/ctory. — The analysis of a subject by oontemplatiiig 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the prac- 
tical turn of Aristotle's mind. He prefers, therefore, gene- 
rally speaking, to consider virtues, not in the abstract, but 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the charac- 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to treat 
of justice and injustice. He £j:st investigates the nature 
of just and unjust actions, and of the just and unjust man, 
and thus arrives at his definition and description of justice 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, from the nature of 
moral habits, that the knowledge of the principles of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an acquaintance 
with the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Now a man is termed unjust, for two reasons : — ^Elrstly, 
as being a transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
tnritten or the unwritten ; and, Secondly, as being unequal 
or unfair, as taking more of good, and less of evil, which 
comes to the same thing, than he Has a right and title to. 
Hence injustice, and therefore justice, is of two kinds : 
(1) a habit of obedience to law ; (2) a habit of equality. 

Now, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
the term, implies the enactment of all the principles of 
virtue which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social conmiunity (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difference 
between universal justice (1) and universal virtue is, that 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles of moral recti- 
tude is, when considered absolutely, termed virtue, when, 
considered relatively to others, justice. 

This universal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
considers in this book ;, as of course it forms the subject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of that 
division of it which treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition of." relation." 
• Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
kinds, distributive and corrective. The former is a virtuous 
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habit, which, strictly speaking, can only be exerdsed by man 
in his capacity as a free citizen intrusted with political func- 
tions, either legislative or executive, for it deals with the 
distribution, according to merit, of the public rewards and 
punishments of a state. But- the exercise of this virtue is 
by no means so limited as this idea of it would lead us at 
£rst sight to suppose. For, in the first place, in the free 
states of Greece, every citizen was, to a certain extent, in- 
trusted with these functions, which is not the case under the 
modem system of political institutions ; and, in the second 
place, analogically, the same principles, nvutatis mtUcmdis, will 
regulate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, towards children, dependants, and so forth. 

Besides, it is scarcely conceivable in how many instances 
a man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exercise his 
judicial Amotions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
rewards, of censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in miud the principles which Aristotle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 
butes, it is distributive justice to which we allude. God will, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 
position amongst created beings in which he has himself 
placed hiuL He is the distributor of rewards and pimish- 
ments to every man according to his works, the punisher 
of the imgodly, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un- 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone is capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analogy which is implied in the following words of 
inspiration : — " To whom much is given, from him much 
shsdl be required.'* 

The second division of particular justice may also be 
viewed in two lights. Firstly, as that habit by which the 
state, either by criminal or dvil processes, corrects the in- 
equalities which unjust conduct produces between man and 
man ; and, Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which 
prevents individuals from violating the principles of equality 
which we are bound to observe in our dealings or intercourse 
with each other. 

c 2 
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"We may illustrate the nature of corrective justice by 
reference to our own judicial system in the following way : — 
In civil actions, such as for assault, seduction, (be, the amount 
of the injury inflicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defendant is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is re- 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
assessed by the jury. In criminal cases — ^the state, and not 
the person against whom the offence has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tion has taken place in the public security of Mfe and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com- 
mutative justice ; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as fetr as can be seen from the flfbh chapter, 
considers it as a branch of corrective justice, but, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree by the priuciples of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintaiQed by an 
equivalent payment for the commodities exchanged or pur- 
chased ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in corrective justice; but this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the parties compared, according to 
the law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent ^fficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable principles of jus- 
tice were implanted in, and formed a part of man's nature, 
antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
member of political society) The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the natural state of man is his social condition. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for the development of any one of his Acuities. The his- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. "Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of dvil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
ceive the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of 
his species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would possess no sense of right and wrong, no moral s^nti- 
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ments, no ideas on the subject of natural jtistice. The 
principles of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
eternal, and would be the same had the man never existed ; 
but as far as man is concerned, the development of them 
must be sought for in him as we find him j that is, in his 
social condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the prin- 
ciples of which ^irmsh the means of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because, 
&om the nature of things, the enactments of law must be 
imiversal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

I. — 1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
which men axe apt to perform just actions and entertain 
just wishes. 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity aud science comprehends within 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what dducoy means, we know 
what dixaioy and ^iKaiotrvvri mean. 

Now, a^iKov implies the unlawful and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawftd and the equal. 

8 — 11. The object of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. 

12 — 14. Therefore, justice, which has to do with law, is 
perfect virtue, considered not absolutely, but relatively. 

II. — 1 — 5. Besides this universal justice, there is a parti- 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 

It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

6, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 

8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

SI.) Distributive of the honours, &c. of the state. 
2.) Corrective, in transactions between man and man. 
Transactions are twofold — ^voluntary and involuntary. 
III. — 1. Justice implies equality. 
The equal is a mean between more and less. 
Therefore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant with four terms at least, two persona 
and two things. 
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3 — 7. Distributive justice pays respect to the relative 
merits of the persons, and in it geometrical proportion is 
observed. 

IV. — 1 — 3. The province of corrective justice, is transac- 
tions of all kinds. 

In it no respect is paid to persons. 

The object of it is to rem&Aj inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may be considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is arithmetical. 

4. The corrective just is a mean between loss and gain. 

5. The judge is a living personification of the principle. 

6. 7. From his remedying inequality according to the rule 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 
^Ucuoy* 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explained 
and illustrated. 

V. — 1. The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta- 
liation (dTrXoic) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases it would 
be unjust. 

2. By retaJiation (iccir avaXoylav) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro- 
portion between persons and things. 

4. This cannot be effected without a common measure. 

5 — 9. This common measure is demand, or its substitute, 
money. 

10 — 12. It is the least fluctuating standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs ftom all the other virtues in the 
following respect ; that they are mean states, whereas in 
justice TO dUaiov is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

VI. — 1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be- 
cause he commits an unjust act. 

3. Political justice is that which exists between members 
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of a free community, and this, as well as abstract justice, is 
the object of Aristotle's investigation. 

7. Justice in the scases of master and slave, fitther and 
child, is not the same as political justice ; but that between 
husband and wife most resembles it. 

VII. — 1. Political or social justice is of two kinds. 
(1.) Natural (2.) Legal 

The former is everywhere the same, the latter is arbitrary. 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things just are 
matters of hiw, and that there is no natural unchangeable 
principle of justice. 

4. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and varies in 
different countries, like their measores of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is unjust {&diKov) ; 
when conmiitted, it is an act of injustice {adlicYffia) ; so like- 
wise, a just act is hiKaionpayjifia, the correction of an unjust 
act, ^itcaltttfjiii, 

VIII. — 1, 2. The justice or injustice of an act is deter- 
mined by its being voluntary or involuntary. 

3 — 6. A voluntary act is that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Voluntary acts are done from deliberate preference, or 
not. 

8. 9. If a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident. 
If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 
an imjust act. 

11, 12. If a man acts on n-poa/peo'cc, he is an unjust man. 
13. He who acts justly on vpoalpuns is a just man. 
IX. — 1. Can a man be injured with his own consent 1 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he who has sujQTered an injury always necessarily 
injured) 

5. Can a man injure himself? 

6—^. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
that, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is re- 
quisite, that the hurt should be inficted against his will. 

The case of the incontinent man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection. 

9. Does he who has awarded too great a share^ or he who 
receives it, commit the injury 1 
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Does he who awards too little to himself injure himself ? 

10. The second question is already answered by the fact 
that the harm 1^ suffers is not against his will. 

11 — 14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri- 
butor, and not the receiver, who acts unjustly. 

The receiver does unjust acts, but does not act imjustly. 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
action, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. — 1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice, that it as 
well as justice is praiseworthy ) 

3 — 7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the fiujt 
being, that equity corrects the errors of law, which errors 
are unavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself Aristotle adduces additional 
arguments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
law forbids is an offence against the law, not against himsel£ 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5. Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can- 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured ? 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himself, 
because we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting between 
the two parts of his souL 
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IrUrodiictory, — In this book Aristotle has two objects in 
yiew : to treat of the intellectnal virtues, and to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtue. Ac- 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral virtue, the 
intellect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man's nature 
must be obedient, and right rea^n and the possession of an 
intellectual virtue {(ppdvrifng) has the province of deciding the 
relative mean, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. 

Now, referring to the division of the soul in' the first 
book, we find that one part is purely rational The object- 
matter of this part of the soul is truth : truth in necessary, 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that which 
takes cognizance of principles (vovc), and that which takes 
cognizance of deductions fh)m principles {evurrfi^ri). These 
two combined make up aofia, which implies a peifect know- 
ledge of scientific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
which takes cognizance of moral truth is <l>p6vri<nc, and that 
which operates upon truth as related to productions is tix^* 

These, then, are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle's psycho- 
logical system, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the SouL 

I. — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason determines what that mean is, we must investi- 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside ; the 
irrational, which is the seat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is^subdivided into the kmtmtfxoviKovy which con- 
templates necessary matter, and the XoyioTucov, which con- 
templates contingent matter. 
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By XoyiarriKov Aristotle means deliberative, for no one 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Right reason must be the virtue of one of these parts. 
In order, therefore, to see what it is, we must ascertain what 
is the epyov of each. 

II. — 1, 2. There are three principles or functions of the 
soul which influence moral action and truth. 

These are sensation, intellect, and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is vpoaipetric, which is made up of 
ope^is and XSyos. If, therefore, the action is virtuous, the 
opcf tc must be right, and the Xoyoc true. 

Therefore truth is the epyov of the reasoning or delibera- 
tive part. 

3. It is evident that truth is the epyoy of the scientific 
part. 

4, 5. Practical intellect, and not pure intellect, is the 
motive principle of moral action. 

6. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 
III. — 1. There are &ve habits by which the soul arrives at 
truth, — ^art, science, prudence, wisdom,* and intuition. 

2. Science is conversant with things eternal, immutable, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. "We learn by means of induction and syllogism. 

To know a subject scientifically, we must not only know 
fex^s, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
first principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is " a demonstrative habit." But in 
order to make the definition complete, all those other parts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Analy- 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

IV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con- 
tingent matter ; namely, a practical habit joined with reason, 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although ffoiftia is sometimes translated science, and doubtless it 
does imply that knowledge of abstract truth which is implied hj that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis- 
dom is used by old English authors in the same way in which trofia is 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts. — See Exodus xxxvi. 1. 
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The latter of these is art. 

3. Art is conyersant with three processes : production, 
contrivance, and contemplation as to the mode of contriving 
and producing. 

4. A relation subsists between chance and art. 

Art is defined '^a habit of making, joined with true reason." 

V. — 1. According to his common practice, Aristotle inves- 
tigates what prudence is, hj considering it in the concrete. 

The prudent man is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
that which is his interest. 

2. The matter of <l>p6yii(Tig differs from that of eviarrifjiri. 

Prudence, therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 
and practical, having to do with the subjects of human good 
and evil 

4. This definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others, and also by the etymology of triaif^avvri. 

5. It is clear that intemperance destroys if^poyritnc, although 
it may not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 

Prudence differs from art 

6. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excel- 

lence, in art there are. 
(2.) Because in art volimtary error is better, in pru- 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence cannot. 

YI. — 1. There must be a habit which takes cognizance of 
those first principles fix)m which science draws its conclusions. 

It cannot be science, for that is a demonstrative habit. 

It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conversant 
with contingent matter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be rove (intuition). 

VII. — 1. In the arts, by the term wisdom (jjofjiia) we 
mean skill. 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
speciai one. 

2| 3. Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 

It knows the principles, and the f&cts deduced from them. 

It is, therefore, intuition and science combined together. 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inasmuch as 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to man. 

i2.) Because its subjects are inYariable. 
3.) Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals may 
be said to be prudent. 
4, 5. Wisdom is superior to the science of social life, be- 
cause, though man may be superior to all other animals, still 
there are many other things more divine than man. 
Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 
Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c., are called wise, but not 
prudent. 

7. Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of universaJs. 

8. Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than imiversaJs. 

VIII. — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individual. 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the followiug table : — 

Prudence* 

I 



Individual prudence, Economic. Political, 

(properly termed | 

prudence). 



itive. Administrative, 
(properly called 
political;. 



Deliberative. Judicial. 

3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own affidrs, and hence 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his &mily and his coimtry, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become ^o^oc, 
but not easily ^povt/ioi. Besides, the possibility of error is 
twofold, — ^in the universal and the particular. 
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Pradence is not sdenoe ; because sdetice is conversant with 
tmiTersalSy pradence with particulars. 

These particulars are not the first principles from which 
scientific conclusions are deduced, of which vovc takes cogni- 
zance, but (c0^ara) the last results at which we arrive adPber 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition.^ 

IX. — 1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind of 
investigation. 

Good deliberation is not- science ; because no one investi- 
gates what he knows. 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is quick, whei'eas 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 
. Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
truth. 

4. It is a correctness of havoia, not simply, but of the 
intellect pursuing a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In what, then, does correctness of deliberation 
consist) 

^1.^ The goodness of the end. 
(2.^ The propriety of the mean. 
{3^ The sufficiency of the time. 

9. Hence Aristotle derives his definition of tv€ov\ia, 

X. — 1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion ; 
for if it were, as all men are capable of acquiring science 
and forming opinions, all men might be inteUigent; but 
this is not the case. 

2 — 5. It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. 

It differs &om prudence, in that prudence dictates and 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 

XI. — 1. Candour (y»'w/ii?) is the correct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling {nryyvtifiri), the correct discriminating can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

*■ The &pxalf or principia sciendi, are those first principles which are 
incapable of demonstration. The principia agendi are itrxaraf or the 
last results of deliberation. 
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2^-4. 'Ev€ov\lcL, 9vv£<nc, yywfjiri, and vovc, or aifydifai^ 
(which here means practical common sense^ the habit which 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practical 
habits, and all tend to the same point, and are nsoally found 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits seem 
not to be the result of teaching, but rather of observation, 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

5. This view is corroborated by the fiujt that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though imdemonstrated ; because experience has 
sharpened their powers of observation. 

XII. — 1. A question might arise as to the utility of 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 
happiness. 

2. (2.) If prudence is merely knowledge, that alone will 

not give us virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Prudence is useless to whose who already possess 

virtue, and also to those who have not acquired 
it ; for they can listen to the instructions of those 
who have. 
(4) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
dictate to wisdom, the superior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 
(1.) That these virtues, because they are virtues, would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro- 
duced no effect. 
(2.) They do produce an effect, as being the formal 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Man's tpyov is accomplished by means of prudence 

and moral virtue. 
6, 7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate preference correct ; 
but the acts in which the moral principle is 
developed are directed by some other fSftculty. 

8. This fiunilty is ^ccvori^c (cleverness). If its aim is bad, 
it becomes vavovpyla (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, but is improved and educated 
into prudence. 

Now, when we act morally, we always act upon a syl- 
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Our major premias is — Such and such a thing is the end ; 
our minor — ^lliis act is such and such a thing. 

Now, prudence supplies the middle term ; and yet no one 
but the good man, whose moral vision is not distorted by 
depravity, can discern it. 

Therefore virtue and prudence are inseparably connected. 

XTTT. — 1. Now, as prudence is to cleverness, so is natural 
virtue to virtue proper, i.e. perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
(yovc) y it is blind, and may stumble and ML 

Add vovQy and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, 4. As .virtue proper cannot be formed without pru- 
dence, Socrates and others supposed that the virtues were 
prudences. They were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intellectual processea Aris- 
totle says they are joined with reason. 

5. Prudence, therefore, and moral virtue, are inseparable, 
but when we say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 
natural virtues are separable. 

Aristotle again repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
and (2), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 



Irdn'odu/ctory, — According to the division adopted by 
Michelet, Aristotle here commences the third part of his 
treatise ; namely, that which treats of the iostrumentals to 
virtue. Up to this point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and intellectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
mankind were capable of attaining moral and intellectual 
perfection. This is, of course, the most philosophical way to 
investigate the moral laws of man's nature, as well as the 
physical laws by which the material universe is governed. 
But before the results to which we arrive can be reduced to 
practice, they, in both cases, require to be modified by &cts 
and by experience. 

Now, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
there can be no doubt that if he aims at happiness, he must 
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endeavour to do so. He must labour to form imperfect 
habits of virtue in his onward course towards the acquisition 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improve 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the stimdard of absolute perfection, which is coinci- 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to this, 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he must 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of his 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must master as 
well as he can his passions, which, by their strength and evil 
bias, lead him astray from the right path. 

The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man will thus 
form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle eyKpareia (continence), 
to distinguish it from (rijj^otrvyrj (temperance), which implies 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
and are completely under the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigation of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

We must next inquire with what view Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im- 
press upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so &r as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of them. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degrsided below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nati^s heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latter 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to his 
examination of man's moral habits, and helping to IQustrate 
and throw* light on their nature. 
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The attempt wMch Socrates and Ids followers made to 
establish the purely intellectual nature of moral virtue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
of the reasoning processes by which its facts and phenomena 
are demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is, whether the inconti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satisfa^H^ion derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

I. — 1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals — ^vice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought — ^virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those sujSering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves diffi- 
<^ties. 

6. The opinions commonly held are seven in number ; these 
he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion III. ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
anything else should master him. 

2. Others thought that an incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable, 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must mean 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, accord- 
ing to Aristotle's theory abready laid down, for the same man 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires, 
Be is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 

d 
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nion rV.) ; if lie resists weak ones, there is nothing great in 
so doing. 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometimes be had, and incontinence would 
be good. (Opinion II.) 

6. Again, i^ hj sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
admit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because unable to re^te the argument. 

7. Thirdly. If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. FomiMy. On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence % (Opinion VII.) 

III. — 1 — 4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con- 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the univeraal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the imiversal. 

7. There is also a difference in the universal: it may 
relate partly to oneself, partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor j if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would hot. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to whic]\ 
passion is similar^ may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9. We must not suppose that the utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself 

10, 11. The question may also be considered physically, 
that is^ according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor premiss, " This is sweet," 
the knowledge of which we gain by aiff&rftric (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, '^ Everything sweet is pleasant," instead of one 
which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we are under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 
wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which we have logically come, which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious ; whereas, if it had not been for 
desire, we should have come to a right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (The term "physics," as used in this chapter, of comrse 
includes metaphysics.) 

rV. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence " simply " 
or " absolutely T (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the latter, we 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say — 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, &c. The term inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontiuent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called effeminate (uaXaicoi). 

d 2 
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Deliberate preference makes the difference between intem- 
perance and incontinence. 

6. Tke degree of intemperance is inversely as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged under three heads : — 

t Those which are in their nature eligible. 
The contrary to these. 
Those which are between both, 
e incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, but for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

V. — 1 — ^3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way :— 

Naturally. Unnaturally. 



I I 1 ' I I" 

Simply. Partially From maiming. Custom. Depraved 
to different tastes and 

kinds of dispositions, 

animals and 



4 — 8. Ko one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid ona 

9. K he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
incontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 
4, 5, (2.) Anger is more natural, and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess. 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious, 
and therefore more unjust. 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended witH pain, and is 

not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
brutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible j because it implies the entire absence and 
want, not the corruption of the best principle. 

VII. — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. He who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He is incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5, Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishing, but pardonable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonishing. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

"VIII. — 1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, is 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases, is curable j the latter 
is unperceived, the former not so. 
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2. Of inoontinieiit persons^ oi iKtrrarucoi are the better. 

3. Incontinenoe is not vice absolutely, but only in a 
certain sense, because ihe principle of moral action is not 
corrupted. 

4. 5. The intemperate acts from a porerted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; t. ^, whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate ; they re- 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really differ, 
in that, even contraiy to the suggestions of reason^ they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons :*- 
(I.) The self-opinionated. 

{2.S The xmeducated. 
(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds, e, g,, for the sake of honourable pleasures ; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures is 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperances 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common^ although in reality 
they are distinct. 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 
Because prudence implies goodness. 
Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. Cleverness, as it does not imply wpoalpetric, is consistent 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses knowledge, 
but is under the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volun- 
tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not unjust He 
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resembles a state which has good laws, bnt does not use 
them. 

4, 5. Of the two kinds^ precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness j and incontinence, which is the result of custom, 
than that which is the result of nature. 



As the concluding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed fully in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 



BOOK VIII. 



Inl/ro(kuctory. — ^In popular language, the expresdon "a 
state of nature,** is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
ciple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for imiting the 
whole race under one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an ^' esprit de corps," so to 
speak, a tendency to imite closely together, on the principle 
of commimity of interest. Founded as these imions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied affection ; 
they were, in fkct, international friendships. 

Again, the intercourse which wafi kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of vpoltvot and iQeXoirpoltvotf 
originated in the same mutual feehng towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this institu- 
tion of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modem times. 
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Doubtless the object and effect produced are the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests of his own coxmtryTnen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek system. 
The Greek irpo^evog was one whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the edeXoirpS'^eyot, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The Upavoi or 
kratpiai were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class (c/xTropticai) were for com 
mercial purposes ; and the ^iatroi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones, 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as avdpia (j/iXiraipog, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisander, too, at a later period of Greek history (B.C. 411), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
.changes which he contemplated. ThirlwaU says (History of 
Greece, voL iv. p. 26), " In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals^ or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly poHtical, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon had* 
formed one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
not more, perhaps, by his fortune and abilities than by his 
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principles^ shared the reproach which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta^ and proved its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 
Pericles, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 



" But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which aU the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

" In every case both the object and the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects; and Phrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his side ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immec^te subversion of the democratical 
government." 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will accoxmt for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itsel£ 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being instrumental to moral virtue, as supplying oppor^ 
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tunities for the most BAias&ustory exercifles of "virtaoiis ener- 
gies, and performance of relative duties ; and, secondly, as 
being absolutely necessary to the happiness of man, which 
cannot be complete, unless his amiable affections and social 
sympathies are satisfied. 

I. — 1 — 3. The subject of friendship is introduced, because — 
"" ; is either a virtue or conjoined with virtue. 
) is most necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
and poor. 

4. ^3.) The principles of friendship are innate. 

5. (4.^ It is the bond of social communities. 
(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7. 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opinion 
generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 
Others from physical causes. 

HeraclituS) for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire — 
(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad men 

be so) 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one ? 
11. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship. 
It is (1.) The good. 

(2.) The pleasant. 
(3.) The usefrd. 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good f 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani- 
mate things ; because friendship must be reciprocal 
3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwill 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, both 
parties must be aware of the feelings of each othdr, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

III. — 1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond- 
ing to the three objects. 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the useful is not realfriendship. 
The same is the case with respect to that for the sake of 

the pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of friendship are easily dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is found to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
respect. 

The virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant^ their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently is permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

lY. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Friends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefrdness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only called so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the saJce both 
of the pleasant and the useful, for these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. 

V. — 1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
the habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 
The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 
may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
than friendship. 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 
itself a habit. . 
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The good when they love their friend love that which is 
good to themselves, 

YI. — 1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but still they are perfectly capable of 
entertaining goodwill 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
because — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feehng, and this can only 

be fell; towards one object. 
(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 
We may be friends with many 3ia to y(pfi<TtiJLov and 3ia to 

4. The friendship ha to rt^v most resembles true Mend-^ 
ship. 

That ^la TO 'xpricTifiov is that of tradesmen. 
5* The happy and prosperous require pleasant Mends, and 
not useful ones. 

6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a Mend 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false Mendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike Mend- 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2. There is also Mendship between persons who 
are unequal 

In the subdivision of this kind of Mendship, the relative 
duties are different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and Mendship differs. 
In justice, equality in proportion to merit is considered 

first, and equality in quantity second ; in Mendship, the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from the 
£sw5t that, where the difference of rank is very great, Mend- 
ship does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men really 
wish to their Mends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their Mends, 
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VIII. — 1 — 3. The love of honour leads the majority to 
wish to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love flattery, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding this prevalent notion, Mendship 
really consists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5. As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similarity, especially in c^oodness, are the essentials of 
Mendship. 

6. The bad, on the contrary,, have no stability. 

7. 8. The friendship for the sake of the usefrd is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
eontrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is '^ the 
good." 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of Mendship. 

These principles are co-extensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as well as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers, &c. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding Mendships will accompany these commu- 
nities. 

X. — 1 — 5. There are three kinds of political constitutions 
and three corruptions of them. 
(I.) Monarchy. 
(2.) Aristocracy. 
(3.) Timocracy. 
Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worst. 
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The three corruptions ] 

(1.) Tyranny. 

hS Oligarchy. 

(3.) Democracy. 
Of these, tyranny is the worst, and democracy the least bad* 

6. Eesemblances to these constitutions may be found in 
domestic Hfe. 

The relation between a £a>ther and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is oyerbearing, degenerates 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timocracy. 
The state of families without a master is like a demo> 

cracy. 

XI. — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a Mendship 
co-extensive with the just in each. 

The Mendship between a king and his subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amoimt of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro> 
thers, and also that between companions. 

5, There is but Httle friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tjrranny there is least of aU, perhaps none. 

6, 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so flar forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have many things in common. 

XII. — 1. All friendships are based upon community, 
which is either natural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
has cdso existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another, because they are sprung from 
the same parents.* 

The Mendflhip of brothers resembles that between com- 
panions. 

The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
the same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towards something 
superior. 

7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature ; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the usefrd, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

XIII. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exclusively in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
usefriL 

3, 4. In friendship for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinds. 
(1.) Moral (2.) Legal 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend, but still he expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeed, it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estimate the kindness of the giver, and make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
vpoaipEtriQ of the giver. 

XI v. — 1, 2. la unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

* Compare Malachi xi. 10 : '' Have we not all one Father? — hath not 
one God created us ? Why do we deal treacherously every man against 
hi8 6rotber?" 
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Both appear to be right ; both ought to get more, but not 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political communities. 

4. Every man must make his return according to his 
ability. More than this, fiiendahip cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as, for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawfdl for a father to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 



BOOK IX. 



Introductory. — ^In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iii) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendships 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an important 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of others. The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self. The standard of his affection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospel 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid " to love our neighbour cl8 ov/rsdves,^* As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself, in the true sense of the term ; 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities which are the developments 
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of friendship, — namely, beneficence, good-will, and sympathy, 
— ^therefore none but the good can really be friends. The 
other questions which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

I. — 1. All dissimilar fiiendshipe are rendered equal, and 
therefore preserved by proportion. 

2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes : 

That there is not a sof&cient return of affection. 
That the person who loves does not peiform his 
promises. 
4. (3.) When what is received differs from what wtti 

expected. 
5y 6. As to the question, " Who is to fix the value of the 
return ?" the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
as he thought the favour worth before it was oonfiBrred upon 
him. 

IL — 1, 2. Ko accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is dear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to u& 

3 — 5. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all ^eir due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
than any other persons, and pay them the ree^)ect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 
relatives, feUow-dticens^ ^ 

To do this in the case of relatives^ is easy y in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

III. — 1. When may friendships be dissolved ? 

(1.) When the motives for the sake of which they 
were formed cease. 
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2. (2.) When parties are deceived as to the real motives 
which led to the friendship. 
3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5. 6. When one party remains the same, and the other 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes excessively 
great, sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a Mend. 

rV. — 1. The real source of Mendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2—5, Kow, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By " self '* is meant each man's intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A Mend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there be 
such a thing as Mendship towards one's-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which is 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They ^un their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
. distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no Mendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is to 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. — 1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identical with, 
Mendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, ^/Xi^crtci for it has no intensity, nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sudden. 

2. It is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. — 1. Unanimity {ofiovoia) differs from unity of opi- 
nion {ofioho^ia), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VII. — 1. The love felt by benefectors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of himian nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
nature. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable is 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.^ To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 
{5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. — The difficulty of deciding whether we ought to 
6 2 
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love ourselves or others best, arises from not distingaishizig 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 
■without reference to self. 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself; therefore, he ought to love himself best. 

4 — 7. !Now, improper self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fiict, of this gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e. the in- 
tellect. 

8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call" self." » 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able {to KoXor), 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, but selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need friends ? 

* See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. ** On a Future State/' 

where he shows that the living i^ent or sentient being, which each man 

calls himself, is related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 

organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptionB to the per- 

ceiTing and icilecting powen. 
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In prosperity, for us to belp them, or in adversity, for them 
to help us ] 

4. It also seems absard, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

The happy man, therefore, does need friends. 

5. The mistake of the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant friends. 

6. But he will want Tirtuous friends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can better contemplate a friend's actions than we 
can our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensome j and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one's-self. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

good man. 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, Kfe, in man, consists in the exercise of sensation 
and intellect. 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a deprared 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a second self. 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend*s existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many 1 

2. Of usefiil friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many &vours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few are sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must be also 
Bome limit, as the numbers of a political community must be 
limited. 
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4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our friends ought to 
be friends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

5. It is as impossible to be strong friends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

6. All celebrated friendships have been between twa 
In a political sense only, can we have many friends. 
We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 

it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. — 1. Friends are needfrd, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useftd friends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of frietids is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the weight 

of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fa/ct is certain. 

3. The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comfortexl by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
by our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
causing pain to his friends, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly, 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When friends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. 

WTien they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is most 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to friends. 

Again, a friend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is desirable, so is the perception 
of the existence of a friend. 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this p\irsuit he likes to enjoy with his Mends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 



BOOK X. 



Int/rodiictory. — There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second, 
to show the exact place which pleasure occupies in relation 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled by false notions 
and incorrect estimates of its nature and value. He has 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to happiness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavoiirs, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by the only road which 
could really lead to its attainment. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure is not "per se" an evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man's nature, the 
intellect. By another series of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following words : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjimct 
to it, it is not itself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an acjt either oi the perceptive or the reasoning 
faculties. 

From this definition of pleasure, we can see how Aris- 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrivefi at the con- 
cIuBion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order that man's divinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be the virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses^ 
namely, the intellex^tuaL But every energy is perfected hy 
its own peculiar pleasuire, and therefore the most perfecb 
energies must be accompanied by the highest pleasures. 
. I. — 1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
parts of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For this reafion, as well as because of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teekcher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsisten<^ entirely 
destroys his influence and authority, 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 
good, because — 

Q.^ All creatures seek it. 
{2S Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 
(3.) It is eligible for its own sake. 
(4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral character gave weight to hia 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) provea that pleasure is a good, but not 
the chief good. 
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5. By an argument sinular to argument (4), Plato proved 
that pleasure was not the chief good ; for he said that a 
pleasant life became mare diffUbU b j the addition of moral 
wisdom. 

6. That pleasure is a good, because all aim at it, is a valid 
argument, although this does not prove that it is the chief 
good. Had it onfy been said that 'irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment, but not when rational b^ngs are included 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, '^ that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.** 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience support-s it. 

m. — 1. Plato sayS) pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality j but, for the same reason, nextiier happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualitiea 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degrees. 

If this objection applies to the act of being pleased, it 
equally appl^ to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e, capable of being 
defined 

But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite, and admit of 
degrees also ] 

4. Again, it is i&id pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect. 

It is not a motion, for quickness and slowness belong to 
every motion. 

5. 6. But although we can heeame pUaaed quickly or 
slowly, we casmot fed pkam/re quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 
generated is resolved into the same elements which pro- 
duced it. 

Now those sensations which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Ag^in, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply ci 
that want. 

8. But these wants are corporeal ; therefore, if pleasure 
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were ike supjAymg of them, the body would feel the plea- 
sure ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 
The truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is felt. 

9, 10. Besides, there are many pleasures which neither 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proof, 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
&ieud and a flatterer. 

15. 16. AgaiQ, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for we should not choose to be children all our lives, even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 
17. It is clear, therefore, 

That pleasure is not the chief good. 
That some pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others are not so. 
rV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion ; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. . 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle's Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. . 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception (cutrdrftng), every operation of the in- 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the truth 
(Stavota), or in the contemplation of truth {^ewpia). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of the 
object on which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are three 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten- 
dant pleasure. 

11 — 14. Pleasure, therefore, as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy, not as an efficient, but as 'a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit, but as the bloom completes the beauty of 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
to our life. 

V. — 1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because— 
(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 
3,4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
5-^. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
fix)m them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — 16. True pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VI. — 1. Eecapitulating what has been said before on the 
same subject, Anstotle asserts that happiness is — 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and therefore 
according to virtue. 
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4, 5. That it does not consist in amusement, althougli the 
popular opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose so, 
because — 
6, 7, {1,\ The best mfen do not think so. 
8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. 

10. (3.) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 

amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

be happy. 
Vn. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to Tirtue^ 
it must be according to the highest Tirtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 

That is, the intellect. 

The highest happiness, therefore, is the contemplative. 

2. This energy is — 
(I.) The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest 
4,5.(4.) Self-sufficient. 

ITot but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 
7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is ^c*>p/a. 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal He should remember 
that this principle is his '' self," ^ and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man's 
** self/' uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He says,—** Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.'' This leads him to observe^ 
** That we have no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself; and yet till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid ^mentary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natural power can dis- 
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small in size as oompeied with his bodily frame, yet it 
immeasurably surpasses it in value. 

VIII. — 1 — 3. The happiness resulting from moral virtue 
IS of a secondary kind, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected -with the 
passion& 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5, (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good &r 

less than moial happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 
6, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in the moral principle fr^m which it proceeds, but 
also in the act itsel£ 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means are 
needed 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so fiar forth 
as he is man. 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi- 
neas, because they are incapable of contemplation ; ther^ore, 
as £sir as contemplation extends, so far does happiness. 

14, 15. Although the happy man, so &r as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have " neither poverty nor riches /' he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with &cts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

solve, there is no sort of reason to thmk death to be the dissolution of 
it.''— Analogy, Part I. chap. i. 
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tion of the gods, he is most likely to be a fkvourite of heaven, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; so 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the happiest man. 

IX. — 1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theory 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, as 
has been said, the object of moral science is not knowledge, 
but practice. 

3 — 5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
and pain. 

7, 8. The moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9 — 11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
community. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedsemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
- the parent. 

In order, therefore, for him to qualify himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages in private education ; such as 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sys- 
tem to particular cases. 
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19 — 21. A man may certaiiily legislate for particular 
cases, even without scientific knowledge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. 

22 — 28. How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired 1 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws 1 No ; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in' a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservation 

and destruction of commonwealths. 
(3.) To determine what is the best form of polity. 
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OF ARISTOTLE.. 



BOOK I— CHAP. I. 

What " the Good" is, and what the different kinds of Ends. 

Every art and every scientific system, and in like 1. 
manner every course .of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seQBDs to aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently " ^ Good *• lias been well defined as " that ^vHiat to 
which all things aim at." ' &ya96v is. 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 
ends ; for some are energies ; others again beyond Ends differ; 

some being 

* Aristotle in his ethical system takes somewhat lower 
gronnd than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what is 
good, — ^the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, owing 
to this very difference, the system of Aristotle is more prac- 
tical than ihat of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which he 
imderstands that science, the object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the individual ; 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises : — (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
* called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Nicomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The ** Magna 
Moralia." It is not improbable that the two latter treatises 
were compiled from the notes of Aristotle's pupils, 
B 
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eners^es, these, certain works ; but wherever there are cer- 
*****^ tain ends besides the actions, there the works are 
"^^ ' naturallj better than the energies.^ 

3. Now since there are many actions, arts, and 

sciences, it follows that there are many ends ; for 

of medicine the end is health ; of ship-buildiog, a 

ship ; of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealth. 

4' But whatever of such arts are contained under any 

^^^*^® one faculty, (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 

superior to coi^tained the art of making bridles, and all other 

those of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 

subordinate is contained under generalahip ; and in the same 

ones. manner other arts are contained under different 

faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 

more eligible than the ends of the subordinate ones ; 

because for the sake of the former, the latter are 

5. pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 

the energies themselves, or something else besides 

these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 

no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

** The tenii energy, which I have retained as the translation 
of ivkpyiiot requires some explanation. Energy, then, impliea , 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvafjuCi i*e, capa- 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa- 
city of being, and yet not to be : as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to c|(c, habit, because by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an energy and a 
work (ipymi) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view, — either the action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
V paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 

delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
(rskoe) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and hence 
seeing, contemplating, being happy, &c., are energies. 
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CHAP. II. • 

What U '* the good*' qf Mun. 

If, therefore, tliere is some end of all that we do, l. 
-which we wish for on its own account, and if we The chief 
wish for all other things on aocoimt of this, and do ^?P^ *® * 
not choose everythiag for the sake of somethiag ^^ ^^* 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be "the good,** and the greatest good. 
Has not, then, the knowledge of this end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life ? and, like archers, Knowledge 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^ ^* useful, 
right, if we have a mark? If so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of its na- 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and this ^* j^ ^^® 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what ^^^ ^^ ® 
sgigncea states oiight to cultivate, what iudividuals political 
should learn, and how £u: they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued £9Lculties are com- ^* 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re- 
specting what ought to be done, and what abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that this end must be the good of man. For al- 
though the good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
To discover the good of an individual is satisfactory, 6. 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. This, then, is the object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. 
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* CHAP. III. 

Thai Exaeiness depends on the nature of the subject. What 
are the qualifications of the Ethical Student, 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 
Exactness were explained so fex as the subject-matter allows ; 
^^P®^^* for exactness is not to be sought in all treatises 
suW^ct-^ alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. a«rt. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. consideration of which falls within the province of 
political science, admit of such vast difference and^ 
imcertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
also a similar uncertaiuty, because firom them ca- 
lamities have beMlen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
so far as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathema- 
tician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon- 
strations from an orator. 

5. Now each individual judges well of what he knows, 
ReqTiisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 
^t'^d ^t°^^ science, therefore, he is a good judge who has been 
* ** *^ * instructed in them ; and imiversally, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a young 
Young men man is not a proper person to study poKtical science, 
^^^W^?^^ for he is inexperienced in the actions of life : but 

these are the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 
Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 
passion, he will listen in vain, and without benefit. 
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since the end is not knowledge, but practice.® But 7. 
it makes no diiFerence, whether he be a youth in ^ ^°- ^ 
age, or a novice in character ; for the defect arises g^^^g^ 
not from age, but from his life and pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; for to such 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it does to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very beneficial Concern- 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be pre&<;ed. 



CHAP. lY. 



Whai the higTtest Good is. False opinions qf men concerning 
it. Whether we should argue Analytically or Synthetically* 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- 1. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deK- Subject re- 
berate preference aims at some good, let us show J™g^/'°f" 
what that is, which we say that the political science c. u. 
aims at, and what is the highest good of aU things 
which are done. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both the vulgar and the edu- -^.J?*^^^ *J® 
cated call it Juippiifieas : but they suppose that to hap^ness 
live well and do well are synonymous with being but differ ' 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to ita ^ 
they are at variance, and the vulgar do not give the mature, 
same definition of it as the educated ; for some ima- 
gine it to be an obvious and well-lniown object — 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
men think differently of it : and frequently even the Different 
same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

^ Such passages as these are proofis of what was stated in 
note (a) ; viz., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn of 
mind which led him to make his principal object not so much 
philosophical speculation, as the induction of facts and phe- 
nomena, and the definition of terms. 
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it at different times ; for, when diseased, he beKeves 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conscious 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say- 
that it 23 something great, and beyond theuL Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these numerous 
Plato's goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
auSed to ^ ^ these the cause of their being goods.^ Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
improfitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the surface, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not, however, escape our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles differ from arguments to 
principles ; for weU did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles ; just as in the 
course from ihe starting-post to the goal, or the 

6. contrary.® For we must begin from those things 
Tviapifia. that are known ; and things are known in two ways ; 
1. airX&c, for some are known to ourselves, others are gene- 

'?/***'• rally known ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 
from the things known to ourselves. 

7. Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which are honourable and just, and in 
should be a word the subjects of political science, must have 
edwaited ^^^^ ^®^ ^^^ morally educated ; for the poiat from 

whence we must begin is the fact, and if this is satis- 
factorily proved, it will be unnecessary to add the 
reaaonJ Such a student either possesses, or would 

^ Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, which he discusses more at length 
in chap. vi. 

• The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us with 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning ; 
t. tf. of reasoning drrb t&v apx&v Kai ivl rdc <ipX"C* ^^ 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c.y 
and from •them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the result as 
given, and from these conditions investigate what causes, 
t. e. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

' Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four subjects 
of inve'^tigation ; viz., rb oti, rb ^ior«, it l<rrt, ri iari. The 
knowledge of liie iidri constitutes the difference between 
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easily acquire^ the principles. But let bim 'who pos- 
sesses neither of these qualifications, hear the senti- 
ments of Hesiod : — 

'* Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well, 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend. 
All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praisCi 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
Bat he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 



CHAP. V. 



Thai Happmett is neither Pleasure, nor Honour, nor Virtue, 
nor Wealth. 

But let ns return to the point where we conunenced i. 
this digression ; for men seem not unreasonably to Subject 
form their notion of "the good," and of happiness, "***^'®'' 
from observing the different lives which men lead. ^^^^' 
The many and most sordid class suppose it to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are oolitent with a life 
of enjoyment. 

For there are three kinds of lives which are most 2. 
prominent — first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 
the political ; and, thirdly, the contemplative. 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3. 
rately preferring the fife of brutes ; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what they do, because many persons in <>' voXKoL 
positions of authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,!^ and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for this may be Of x^pUv- 
almost said to he, the end of political life ; but it '"^^ ^^ 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our "'P'**'''**'*' 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the feet 
hxh but not the reason diori. 
V 01 xa/>ici/r££, — ^hommes instmits (Miehelet), 
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inquiry ; for it seems to reside rather in those who 
confer, than in those who receive, honour : but we 
have a natural conception, that "the good" is some- 
thing peculiarly one's own, and difficult to be taken 

5. away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It is not order that they may believe themselves to be good '; 
honour. Q,t any rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in their 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 

political life ; but this appears too incomplete, for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through life ; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis.^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated of them 
J sufficiently in our encyclic works.^ 
The con- ' The third life is the contemplative; which we 
ten platiye shall make the subject of i^ture consideration. 
li^e« But the money-getting life^ does violence to our 

Themonev- '^^^"^ inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 
getting life! ^® ^<^* *^® good which we are in search of; for they 

^ The Stoics did defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

* The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition given 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term ^iaioc, as applied to the money- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instincts, which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an end ; whereas the man who devotes himself to 
getting money generally learns to consider it as an end. 
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are merely useful, and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that " the 
good" is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account ; but even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. Let these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 



CHAP. VI. 

7%at ** the Good" ianot a universal, according to one ideaj 

But perhaps it would be better to examine the 1. 
theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is Plato's 

^ Previons to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, Uta, 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in riew 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence he assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
vrith the belief in the ideal nature of the 6.ya96v* After 
having done this, he dismisses the subject wiUi the remark 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (r6 airb i'lcaerrov, rb avrb Ka9' avrb). 
Hence he assumed diat there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immhtable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physically or metaphysi- 
cally, is only real so far as it participates in them (jifrkx^i, 
Koivioviav Ixei). These forms are the ** ideas :" and the idea 
may be defined, *' That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is,'' or ** whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of the mutability of the sensible.'' These were 
the t3rpes (TrapadfiyfiaTa) after which God made all created 
things, impressing their Ukeness upon matter (^Xri), which was 
itself also eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. From 
the universal nature of the ioea, it follows that there must be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; also of all sensible 
jobjects, such as a horse, a temple, a cup, a man; even of each 
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meant by it, although Buch an inquiry involves diffi- 
culties, because men who are our Mends have 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps it 
would seem to be better, and even necessary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially as we are 
philosophers; for both beiug dear to us, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who iatroduced this doctrine, did not 
Good is suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
^osterior ^*®*^ priority and posteriority, and therefore they 

\ ^ ' did not establish an idea of number."^ But the good 

is predic^>ted in substance, iu quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for this is like an 
offshoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot be any common idea m these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
^ch^"^ t* *^ ^^7^ ^ being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
gQ^^ " and intellect ; and iq quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ; and iu relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
be anything common, imiversal, and one : for then 

indlYidual man; e.g., Socrates and Simmias. It is evident, 
therefore, that we mast not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
€. ff», we may contemplate the Wnt or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the« Platonic theory, would hare 
its corresponding **ide&;** but still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
u self-existent, eternal, and becomes known to us in our pre« 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

"> As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an '* idea" 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers (apiOnoi itdrjTiKoi) and the numbers which 
admit of continuation (<n;/i€Xj|roi), which are the mathema- 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. Se^ 
Brewer's Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451*2, 
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it would not have been predicated in all the cate* 
gories, but in one only.^ 

Again^ sinoe of things wbich. are comprehended 4. 
nnder one idea there is also one science, there would Also in the 
then be some one science of all goods ; but now ^^^ *^*®" 
there are many sciences, even of goods which fall ^^^' 
under the same category; as, for instance, under the 
category of opportunity ; for in war there is the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that of medi- 
cine ; and again, in the category of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 
that of gymnastics. 

But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5* 
the term self-aaythiiigy since in self-man and man ^J*^ *°^ 
there is one and the same definition of man ; for ^e^e. 
as &r as they are man, they will not differ. But if 
BO, neither will the good and the self-good differ, so 
£ar as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from being eternal ; if the white which 
is of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6. 
bly on the subject when they place unity in the 9fij^?'* 
co-ordinate series of goods ;° whom Speusippus ^^^ ^^' 
also seems to have followed. Speusip- 

The subject, however, may be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what has been said 7* 

* The categories are certain principles of classification, and 
are ten in number; viz. substance, quantitj, quality, rela- 
tion, action, passion, time, place, situation, possession. See 
on this subject Whateley's Logic. 

** The Pythagoreans held that there were ten universal 
principles, which are exhibited in the following co-ordinate 
columns or evtrroLxia :- 
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admits of cQspnte, because our arguments are not 
Goods di- applicable to every good ; but those things -vrbich 
vided into are pursued and loved on their own account, are 
two classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 
S. account of these, and after another manner^ It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways ; some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idea, 
9, Now, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account? May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours ? 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per se besides the idea ? so that, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10. without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini- 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definition of white- 
ness in snow, and white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasure, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

11. In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are not like 

Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
ca^«d Que good? or is it not rather predicated analogically? 

^o^r"'-^^^ as in the body sight is a good, so is inteUect in 

the soul ; and, in like manner, different things are 

goods under diifferent circumstances. 

12. But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 
The doc- ' for the present, for it would more properly belong 
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to another branch of philosophy to discuss them ^^ ot^e 
minutely. The same observation may be applied ^^^^^ 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some 13^ 
one good predicated in conmion, or something sepa- 
rate, independent by itself, it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some might think that it were 14. 
well to know it, with a view to those goods which ^ *^® , 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this of ItuMfol ? 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
' deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his Probably 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will "°*' 
he who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general] for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi- 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects, 

P In this point the opinion of Cicero is at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an artist would derive prac- 
tical benefit from the mental contemplation of ideal excellence. 
—Vide Cic. Orat. c. 2. 
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CHAP. vn. 

What ia the End qfaU Human Aciioni, 

1. Now let US again return to tlie good we are in 
Subject search of, and inquire what it is ; for it seems to 
sumed ^' ^ different in different courses of action and arts ; 

for it is different in the art of medicine, in general- 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. "What then 
is the good in each ? Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done 1 Now in the 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of general- 
ship, victory ; in architecture, a house ; in different 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, it is the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argument has arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still farther. 

3. Since ends appear to be more than one, and of 
''^Vth *^®se we choose some for the sake of others, as, for 
moat final, ii^stance, riches, musical instruments, and univer- 
sally all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
are not aU perfect. But the chief good appears to 
be something perfect ; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect, that must be the very 
thing which we are in search of ; but if there are 

4. many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now 
Ends are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
^^* more perfect than that pursued for the sake of 

another ; and that the object which is never chosen 
on account of another thing, is more perfect 
than those which are eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
else. 
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Of such a kind does liappiness seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be ; for tliis we always choose on its Happinojs 
own account, and never on account of anything else. jf„^*^**^ j 
Bnt honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and eveiy ^^> ^^^^ 
virtue we choose partly on their own acconnt (for aipirov. 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose that 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- ^* 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to be self- ?°'^ 
sufficient ; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to bin^ \y^g 
who leads, for himself alone, a solitary life, but to >iitt^ avrapKiq, 
who lives also for his parents and chQdren, and wife, 
and, in short, for his friends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subjecfc of future investigation. We define the 7. 
" self-sufficient" as that which, when separated from Ai rapKiia 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of <*efined. 
nothing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be ; and moreover, we suppose it the most < 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge- . 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per- 
fect and self-sufficient, being the end of all human 
actions. 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the 8. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
dioiQd expliun still more clearly what it is. Per- What the 
haps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar ^n^v of 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and statuary, ™"* * 
and to every artist^ and in short, to all who have 
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any work or course of action, the good and excel- 
lence of each appears to consist in their peculiar 
work j so would it appear to be with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker ; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work ? or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in &Qe, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to mani 

10. What, then, must this peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with plants ; 
but his p&cndiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, separate the life of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animaL 

11. There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
Its defini- jj^ing which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 

as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 

it, and exerdsiDg intellect. But this life also being 

spoken of in two ways [according to energy and 

Kar* hip' according to habit], we must take that according 

y**""- to energy ; for that appears to be more properly so 

12. called. Now if the work of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of a 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 

Kar* <ip£. cases, superiority in each particular excellence beiog 
rriV" added to each particular work) ; for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of Hfe, and this Hfe an energy of the soul, 
and actions performed with reason ; and the pecu- 
liar work of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably ; and everything to be 
complete aocordiag to its proper excellence : if, I 
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repeat, these things are true, it follows, that man's 
chief good is " an energy of the sonl according to 
Tirtue;"*biit if the "virtues are more than one, 
according to the best and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides iMs^ we must add, in a perfect life :^ for as ivfiU^ 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; re\€i<fi. 
so neither does one day, nor a short timic, inake a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be ^ good in its general outlines ; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then Tbe good 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would o^^^ ^ 
seem to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
coverer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the improvements 
in the arts ; for it is the duty of eveiy one to sup- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in 14. 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so &r 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so far as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation of the truth, for he is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same manner, then, must we 15. 
act in aU other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works * 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- '^® **!*' 
quired in aU cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as without the 
for instance, in first principles, that their existence Sioti, 
be clearly shown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some are perceived by indue- 16. 
tion, others by sensation, others by a certain habit, 
and different principles in different ways ; but we 

4 By a perfect life (fiioQ rcXctoc) Aristotle meant, first, tho 
development of life to the highest degree of perfection ; and, 
secondly, consistency from the beginning to the end. 
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must endeavour to trace each of them in the man- 
Qer in which they are formed by nature ; and we 
must use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
jects of our inquiry seem to become clear by means 
of this. 



CHAP. VIIL 



That the A»eieHt9 agree vnih Aristotle on the subject of 
Happiness. 

1. But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
Different qjjIj jyg regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown"" ^'^^ *^® premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some concerning it ; for all the properties of a thing 
^^S^^ ^^ accord with the truth ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Aristotle. cordant with fidsehood. 

'2. Now, goods being divided into three classes,' and 

Happiness some being called external, others said to belong to 

* 8»ood of t Jig gQ^ ami others to the body, we call those be- 

e soul, longing to the soul, the superior, and good, in a 

higher sense than the others ; but we assume, that 

the actions and energies of the soul belong to the 

3. soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end ; for thus it becomes one of the 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy well, harmonizes with our definition ; for we have 
man lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well living, 
I^^wi andweUdoiiig. 

' This threefold division of goods is due to the Pythago- 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. Acad, 
i. 5 ; Tnsc. v. 85. Brewerm 
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Again, all the qualities required in happiness 5. 
appear to exist in our definition ;« for to some it -^1 requi- 
seems to be virtue, to others prudence, and to ^.^^/de " 
others a kind of wisdom : to some, again, these, or definition, 
some one of these, with pleasure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others, again, include external pros- 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of thes^ have totally erred, but that in some one 
pfirticular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is eveiy g. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is active 
to this wtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^"^^ue. 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit, or ru energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit, though really existing^ should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as ia the case of a 
man who is asleep, or ru any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy should do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and wiU act 
well. But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of 
these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who 
act aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
in life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant ; 9. 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of the soul ; It is easen- 
but that is to every man pleasant, with reference ^^^^ P^®*" 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, ^*" ' 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things just to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

" These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also enumerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, Plato, and some others ; the second to Socrates ; 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — Zell, 
quoted by CardwelL 

C2 
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10. Nov the things that are pleasant to the gene- 
rality of mankind, are at variance mth each other, 
because thej are not naturally pleasant; but things 
naturally pleasant, are pleasant to those who are 
fond of that which is honourable; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the add! 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasure in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions, has no title to be caUed good ; - 
for neither would any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 

11. !^ppiness, therefore, is the best, the most honour- 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
^^^'^h^Ms'* inscription : "That which is most just is most ho- 

^^^ * nourable, and health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining what we love the most pleasant r"^ for 
all these qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 

12. ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
^bute to j^qIj furnished with external means, to do honour- 

ppiness. ^^^ actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by Mends, by money, or 

* neptaTrra were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment.— 
Victor. 
■ The same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles :«- 
KoXXtoT^v kari tovvSikov ire^vclvai, 
AwiffTov dk Zyv &vo<rov' l^dtffTov d* 5ry 
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political ijifluenoe. And if deprived of some things, 13. 
men sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Misfor- 
birth, good childi^n, or beauty : for the man of ^^J^^y 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
80 whose children or Mends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we 14. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune as Efynonymons with happiaess, 
and others virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 
Sow Happmeu U acquired. 



Hestge also a question is raised, whether happiness i. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origin 
any other kind ; or whether it is produced iu a *^^ bappi- 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by ^^^' 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose A diYine 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- S^^* 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of human 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong 
to another kind of investigation : but, even if it be 
not sent fix)m heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
for the prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3. 
also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Common to 
means of some teaching and care, it should exist in ^^^7* 
every person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 
But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chance not 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are pro- the cause 
duced in the best way in which it is possible for ^688^^^*' 
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them to be produced ; and likewise the productions 
of art, and of every efl&cient cause, and especially of 
the best cause. ^But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chance would be very 

5. inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional clearness from the 
definition ; for happiness has been said to be a kind 
of energy of the soul according to virtue ; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good ; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

7. It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
Brutes ^ horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
be^odled *^®^ ^^ ^^1® *o participate in this kind of energy, 
happy. ^OT this cause, also, a cMd cannot be called happy ; 
Nor chil- for from his time of life he is not yet able to peiform 
dren, ex- g^cj^ actions; but those who are so called, are 
anticSa^ caUed happy frt)m hope ; for, as we said, there is 
tion, need of perfect virtue, and of perfect life. For the 

8. changes of life are nimierous, and the accidents of 
Why piog fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 
added^ " *^® enjoyment of ^he greatest prosperity to become 

involved in great calamities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
idiad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes, and died miserably. 



CHAP. X. 



Solon* s Opinion discussed. The relation of external prosperity 
to Happiness. 

1. Are we, then, to call no other man happy as long 

Solon'g as he lives, but is it necessary, as Solon says, to look 
opinion 
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to the end ?^ But if we must lay down, this nile, conaidered 
is he then happy when he is dead ? Or is this alto- ^ *^® 
gether absurd, especially in us who assert happiness 2. 
to be a kind of energy ? But if we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor- 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too ^* 
occasions some difficulty ; for when a man has lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
manner, it is possible that various changes may 
happen to his descendants, and that some of them 

^ The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Amm& ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c. vi. In fact, in both places he appears to 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as — 

wffre Tif TtOvfiKOTt 
Tt/idc TrpoffdiTTUVy d tiq i<rT UeX xdpt^. 

Soph. Eilectr. 348, 

and to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that there is avast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a belief in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 
The former doctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pher who held that the human soul was " particula divinse 
animse ;'' but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
tt> hold such a belief, and yet to have no personal interest in 
a future state. 

On the whole subject of the opinions of andent philosophers 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean Lectures for 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, see also Arch- 
bishop Whateley's Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
page 120. 
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should be good^ and enjoy a life according to their 
deserts, wj^e others obtain the contrary one ; but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider- 
ation the distance of time, to stand in eveiy imagin- 
able relation towards thehr parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
their chas^s^ and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortunes of children should not, in any instance^ 
or at anytime, reach to and affect the parents. 

5. But we must return to the doubt originally started ; 
This opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
^*?1**'^^"^ might receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessaiy to 
absurd. ^^^^ ^ *^® ®^^ ^^^ *^®^ *^ ^^ every man happy, not 

because he is, but because he has been, happy, how 
can it /be otherwise than absurd, i^ when he is 
happy, the thing which reaUy exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons ? for it is clear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shalL frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

6. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
External tune in no way right? for goodness and badneds 
goods not do not depend upon these, but human life, as 
haoo^s? ^® ^^ stands in need of external goods aa 

^^ * additions; but virtuous ener^es are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness^ and the contrary 

7. energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we have just started bears testimony to 
ike definition ; for stability does not exist in any 

The ener- human thing so much as in virtuous energies ; for 
gies of these seem to be more permanent even than the 
pomanou! Sciences, and the most honourable of these are like- 
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wise the most stable, because bappy men most fre- 
quently and most constantly pass their lives in 
^em ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetfulness of them. Therefore, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of thiis 
character ; for he always, or most of aU men, will 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortune 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.^ ' 
But since the accidents of fortune are numerous, g. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances Howfiirthe 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accidents 
will not influence the balance of life ; but great and °ff/^'*'"'^® 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortune, happiness, 
will make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embdlishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are imp^ 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even g. 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the miseiy of Hfe, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears eveiy accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and alwayS acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he ha^ and the good shoemaker of. the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

T A good man is compared to a cube, as being the emblem 
of perfection: *A/i0w ydp rlXf to.— Arist. Rhet. iii. 11. 
Similarly Horace says ** in seipso totus, teres, ataue rotundas.*' 
Serm. ii. 7. 
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11. other artiGcers in the same manner. But if this is 

^^A^^^-x *^® ^^^^^' *^® happy man can never become miser- 

eirone can" able ; yet he would not be perfectly blessed, if he 

make a "^ere to be involved in calamities like Priam's. 

man mise- Not that for this reason he is variable, or easily 

rable. liable to change ; for he "will neither be moved 

HapnineL ^^^ ^ happiness easily, nor by common misfor- 

not van- tunes, but only by great and numerous ones ; and 

ble. afber these, he cannot become happy again in a 

short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 

the lapse of some long and perfect period of time, 

having in the course of it successfully attained to . 

13. great and honourable things. What then hinders 
us fix)m calling that man happy, who energises 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently ftir- 
nished^ with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life ? or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die accordingly ? since the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as in every way 

14, and altogether the end, and perfect. But if this be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
must be living, in whom the things we have mentioned 
blMa«d nl ^^^f ^^^ ^^^'^ continue to exist, but only blessed 
as a man. ^ Taen. And let these subjects have been thus 

fex defined. 



CHAP. XI. 



That the Good or Hi-fortune of Deseendanta and Friends 
eontributee somewhat to HappmesSy and the reverse. 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly idea, and one 
Whether contrary to imiversal opinion, to suppose that the 
^^ ^ff ted ^'^^^^^^ ^^ descendants and friends do not in the 
by the for- ^^^^^^^^st degree affect the dead man. But since the 
tones of accidents of fortime that occur are nimierous, and 
the Uving. 

' iKavwQ KixopfiytjfiBvoVf literally sufficiently equipped to 
act his part on the stage of human life ; one duty of the 
Xopnyos being to dress the characters suitably to their parts. 
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differ in yarious ways, and some of them come more 
home, and others less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them individually ; but per- 
haps it would be sufficient if what we «ay were said 
generally and in outline. 

I^ then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2« 
to one's sel^ some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter ; the same exsuctlj is the 
case with those which happen to all our friends. 
But it makes a great diflerence whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
greater difference than 'it makes in a tragedy,y from Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are supposed *™8»®^y* 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. We may then, in this way, 4« 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of this 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa^ 
tion in good and its opposites ; for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absoljitely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must be of such extent and .description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprive those -who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as i^either to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

y In the prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
events are related, which form part of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horace 
will apply : — 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam quse sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.'^ — A. P. 181. 
See on this snbject Cic. de Sen. zziiL 
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CHAP. XlL 

7%a/ Happinen belongs to ike class of things Honourable^ and 
not of things Praise,d. 

1. These points being determined, let us next consider 

Happiness happiness, whether it be one of things praised or 

^TvauLic ^*^®^ ^^ things honourable ; for it is clear that it is 

not one of the faculties. Now, everything that is 

^* praised seems to be praised because it is of a certain 

belonir^to * character, and has a certain relation to something ; 

Ivaivtrcu ^r we praise the just man, and the brave man, and 

the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 

their works and actions ; and the strong man, and 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because praises are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear that it does not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness' and happiness of the gods, and of the 
most godlike of men; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some- 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4. But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 
Aristotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 
*^?J?^ thought that its not being praised, when it was one 
Eudoxua. ^^ *^® goods, proved it to be superior to all things , 

praised ; but Crod and the highest good are of this 

<■ The term ftaKapioct in Latin " beatus/' applies to per- 
fect happiness ; hence, in both the Greek and Latin churdies, 
these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints ; e. g., 6 aaicdpioQ ITavX^c* Beata virgo, Sic. ; whereas, 
evdaifiatv (felix) applies to sach happiness as it is possible for 
a mortal to attain to. 
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kind, for everything else ia referred to these ; for 
praise is of Tirtue, for from this men axe able to 
perform honourable actions ; but encomiums are of 
works^ as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5. 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, from what has been said, that 
happiness is one of things honourable and perfect. 
And this seems to be the case, frt)m its being a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every- 
thing else; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. xni. 

Concerning the Divisions of the Sotil, and concerning Virtue. 

But since happiness is a certain energy of the soul i. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasons 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps,- we should '^^y ^^ 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who "??** ^^' 
in reality is sMlled in political philosophy, appears tue. 
to devote the principal part of hLs study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
with our original plan. "^ 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why hu- 
good which we were in search of is human good, ™'"* virtue, 
and the happiness, human happiness; but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
"but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
fine to be an energy of the souL But if these 4. 
things are true, it is evidently necessary for the And why 

political philosopher to have some knowled^je of ^^^J^*"^®, 
1^ X 1 X X fL 1 • ^ 'J. • ^* « of the soul, 

what relates to the soul ; just as it is necessary for 
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the man who intends to cure the eyes, to study the 
whole body ; and still more, in proportion as poli- 
tical philosophy is more honourable and exceUent 
than the science of medicine ; and the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The soul study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
considered, these things, and only so far as is sufficient for the 

objects which he has in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps thaja the subject in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its divi- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
sions. must make use of : as, for instance, that one part of 
Wov!' it is irrational, and the other possessing reason. But 
"Akoyov, whether these things are really separate, like the 

members of the body, and everything that is capa- 
ble of division ; or whether, being by nature indi- 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circimi- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. But of the irrational part, one division is like 
"AXoyov that which is common, and belonging to plants; 
subdivided that, I mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
^^"" and growth : for a person might assert that such a 
vegetative. ^^'Culty of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embryos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 

8. the same than any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
not belong ^n^j j^q^ peculiar to man ; for this part of the soul, 

^' and its fexnilties, seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so fer forth as it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 
become better than those of the generality. But 
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enough of these things; we must therefore put aside 
the part which consists in nourishment^ since it 
has naturally no connection with human virtue. 

Now another natural power of the soul appears lo. 
to be irrational, but to participate in reason in some The appe- 
sort j for we praise the reason of the continent and 'Jti^e has a 
incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is gubmittinK' 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reaaoD, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in man and a ten- 
something else by nature contrary to reason, which ^®°cy to 
contends with and resists reason. For, in reality, J^ ^PPo**« 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. * 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
differs it matters not. But this part also Beema, as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tiiient man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13. 
fold ; for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus, in &ct, we say that a man has 
regard for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression \6yoy exav in 
mathematics.** But the giving of advice, and all !*• 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational ^^ ~? "P" 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if {ojjgg ^q ^j^^ 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, \6yovt 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one another 

** There is an ambiguity in the original which does not 
exist in the translation, as \6yov Ixtiv means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. 
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15. part properly and in itself, the other as though lis- 
division is tening to the suggestions of a parent.^^ 
requisite. -g^^ Tirtue abo is divid^ according to this 

difference ; for we call some of the virtues intellec- 
tual, others moral — ^wisdom, and intelligence, and 
prudence, we call intellectual, but liberality and 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that he is wise 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate ; 
but we praise the wise man also according to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues. 

^ The tsonl it considered by Aristotle as the only cause and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and inteUectual life, 
^vxv therefore includes '* animus ** and ** anima/' His divi- 
sion of ipvxn may be explained by the two following tables : — 



^WY») 



.1. 
fikpoQ aXoyov \oyov txov 

^vmc6v liriBvfiriTiKbv ifai ^pexrucSv 

fiirtxov iisvTot try Xoyoy. 



Tif Xoyy inWov Ttf X6yy clvtIthvov* 

R 



lupog aXoyov \6yov ix^v 



^vriKov rf Xoyy avriTiivov, rf Xoyy iruBov. \6yov 
^ - ixov 

* KVpttOC 

Kai iv 
ai/Tip, 
The second table must be adopted if the rational part is sub- 
divided. 
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BOOK 11. 



CHAP. I. 

How Virtue is produced, and increased. 

Virtue being twofold, one part intellectual and 1. 
the other moral, intellectual virtue has its origin The origin 
and increase for the most part from teaching; there- ^^ jj^^gj_ 
fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has moral vir- 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered *^®« 
from eOoQ,^ Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by natur^ for 2. 
none of those things which exist by nature expe- JJg^ J^^" 
rience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone innate, 
which by nature goes downwards could never be n \ gg. 
accustomed to go upwards, not even if one should cause it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this habit ; nor could fire be accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor could anything else which 
has one natural bent get another different one from 
habit. The virtues, then, are produced iu us neither 3. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but, we being 

■ Anglice *' habit,*' 'H^oc is the result of the accumulation 
of habits, t. e, character. Plato taught that the moral virtues 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.), temperantia est scientia. They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in us certain common ideas {KOivai evi^otai), cer- 
tain ** seeds of virtue," and " lights of nature," which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and com- 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in- 
scribed except t6 vtfvKiCf t. e. natural inclination. 
D 
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naturally adapted to receive them, and this natural 
' 4. capacity is perfected by habit. Further, in every 
(2.) Be- case where anything is produced in us naturally, 
cause we ^e first get the capacities for doing these things, and 
eneriries afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
^„t^ in the case of the senses ; for it was not from fre- 

quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, we had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
having used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first performed the energies, as is the case also 
in all the other arts ; for those things which we 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by 
doing them ; as^ for example, by building houses men 
become builders^ and by playing on the harp, harp* 
players ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate suctions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

5. Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
Testimony testimony to this ; for le^dators, by giving their 
lato^" citizens good habite, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well £sdl ; and this makes all the difSer* 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

6. Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and ^qj^ and by means of the same causes ;^ and in 

same caxisfi. ^^^^p people become both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest ; for from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would •have been by 

7. birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in the case of the virtues also ; for by per- 
forming those actions which occur- in our inter- 

^ ActionB produce contrary moral effects. Two men en- 
g^ed in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
may become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In tha 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects ; therefore* virtue does not come by nature. 
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coTirse with other men, some of us become just and 
some unjust ; and by acting in eiicumstances of 
danger, and being accustomed to be fearful or con- 
fident, some become brave and others cowards. The g, 
same thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and odiers in- 
temperate and passionate — one class from having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and 
the other class in another. In a word, the habits are 9. 
produced out of similar energies; therefore, the ener- Importance 
gies which we perform must be .of a certaLa cha- ^ ^^^J 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the ®^'*^***®'*- 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
slight, but an important^ nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 



CHAP. II. 



That Sxceas and Defect destroy Virtue, but that being in 
the mean preaervee it, 

BmcR our present treatise is not for the purpose ]. 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Why ac- 
of our investigation is not the knowing what tions must 
virtue is, but to become good (since otherwise jered^*' 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire influence 
over our habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Ezplana- 
general maYim, and let it be assumed ; but we ^^p" °( ^P' 
will speak hereafter about it, and about the ^i'smissed^ 
nature of right reason, and its relation to the for the 
other virtues.'^ But this point must first be present, 
fiilly granted, that everything said on moral sub- 3. 

' Aristotle discnsses the nature of right reason {6p96e 
\6yog) in the sixth book. 

d2 
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jeots ought to be said in outHne^ and not with ex- 
actness ; just as we said in the beginnings that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 

4. lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
£thi(» do treatment of the subject generally is of this nature, 
of ouct-^ still less does it admit of exactness in particulars ; 

for it comes under no art or set of precepts, but it 
is the duty of the agents themselyes to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 

5. This, then, we must first observe, that things of 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
admit of ^n^ excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
excess and ^jj^^jj cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 

which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 

6. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem- 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flies from and is afraid of everything, and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at eveiy- 

7. thing; becomes rash. In like manner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of eveiy pleasure, and re- 
frains from none, is intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insendble man. 
Fortemperance and courage are destroyed both by the 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8. But not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 

' This assertion must be limited to the moral virtues, of 
which he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
there can be no excess, it being impossible to carry intellectual 
excellence to too high a point. 
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through the same means, but the energies also will 9, 
be employed on the same j® for this is the case in Energies 
other things which are more plain to be seen ; as ^^ habits 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by talking "^^ !^" 
much food and sustaining many labours ; and the ^ 
strong man is more able to do these things than 
any other person. The case with the -virtues is 
the same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be- 
come temperate, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to abstain from them. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
become brave, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to bear them. 



CHAP. Ill 

That Virtue i* concerned with Pleasures and Pains. 

But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ;' for he who Pleasure 
abstains fix)m the bodily pleasures, and in this veiy ^^^ P*"*- 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels ^^^ o/our 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it, or at least feels no pain, is brave ; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; for moral virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2, 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importance 
^necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of early 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,K to feel education. 

* For example, circumstances of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth and exerted. 

' This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, we may be 
quite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

* Plato (de Leg. ii.) says, Aevw roivw t&v vaUwv 
waidiKijv tlvai vpiaTtiv aicBriffiVy riCovijv Kai Xvirtp^, 
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pleasure and pain at proper objects ; for this is 
. right education. Again, if the virtues are conver- 
' sant with actions and passions, and pleasure and 
pain are consequent upon every acdon and passion ; 
on this account, also, virtue must be conversant 
-with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4. are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing ; for they are kinds of reme* 
dies^ and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Agsdn, as we said before, every habit of the soul 
has a natural relation and reference to those things 
by which it naturally becomes better and worse. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
pains, by piumdng or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, iu improper ways, or 
improperly in any other manner, which reasoD 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue ii certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not and' correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 
^"^'^ relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on 

through the o^er categories. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and apt to practise the best 
things ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
consider- things which lead us to choice, and three to aver- 
* °"*' sion, — ^the honourable, the expedient, and the plea- 
sant j and three contraries to them, — the disgraceful, 
the iuexpedient, and the painful ; on all these sub- 
jects the good man is apt to be right in his actions, * 
and the bad man is apt to be wrong, and espedaUy 
on the subject of pleasure ; for this is common to 
all Hving creatures, and accompanies all things 
which are the objects of choice; for both the 
honourable and the expedient appear pleasant. 

7. Again, from our in&ncy it has grown up with all of 

^ The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Epicureans, 
adopted this theory of virtae ; it is probable that Aristotle is 
here alluding to it ai an opinion held by Socrmtes. 
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OS ; and iherefere it is difficult to lub out this afieo* 
tion, wbicli i% aa it -were, engrained in our rery 8. 
existence. Again, we make pleasuz^ and pain the 
rule of our actions, some c^ us in a greats, some in 
kas degree. For this reason, therefore, it is nece&> 
saiy that our whole busineas must he with these 
8ubje<Jts ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ao* 
tions. Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure 9, 
than anger, as Heraclitus says, and both art and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and pains ; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be* good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now on the point that 10. 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains^ and Virtue and 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of the ^**^' ^^^' 
same things firom which it originally sprung, when ^th*plea- 
they are differently circumstanced ; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain. 
it originates, let enough have been said 



CHAP. IT. 



Thai Men become jvMi end temperate bf perfhrminff Jutt 
and temperate Attion*^ 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we 1. 
mean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tem- ^^°'"f ^'' 
peiate by performing temperate ones j* for if they ^^^ ^f^^ 

* The ethical student of course will not fail to consult on tuous ac- 
this subject Bishop fiutler's Analogy ; be will there observe not tions. 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which be draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. " In like 
manner/' he says, ** as habits belonging to the body are pro- 
daoed by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
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do just and temperate actions, they are already just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also ? 
The case for it is possible to do a grammatical action acci- 
the^ rts'* dentally, or at another's suggestion. A man, there- 
and the ^^^ ""^^ ^^7 ^^^^ ^ ^ grammarian, -when he not 
virtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in accordance mth the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself. 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
What con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
^on ^ i^ excellence in themselves. It is enough, then, that 
tuoos. ' these should themselves be of a certain character ; 

but acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 

not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 

if the agent, being himself of a certain character, 

perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 

then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 

on their own account ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

^ on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 

In the arts' *^® possession of all other arts, these qualifications, 

mere know-' with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 

ledge is the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 

sufficient, virtues, knowledge has little or no weight ; but the 

other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 

Just ac infinite importance, since they arise from the fre- 

tions. quent practice of jiist and temperate actions. 

5. Acts then are called just and temperate, when 

Just man. ^-j^^y q^q g^^j^ gg the just or temperate man would 

do j but he who performs these acts is not a just 

and temperate man, but he who performs them in 

such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the exertion of inward practical principles ; t. e, by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon them ; — ^the principles of obe- 
dience, of veracity, justice, and charity. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a contrary course, 
and render it gradually more insensible ; t. e. form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker.'' — Anal. Part I. ch.Y. 
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them.^ It is well said, therefore, that from perform- 6. 
ing just actions, a maa becomes just ; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but with- 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality- of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in ^"^' °? 
this manner they will become good men ; and what ** ^°*° * 
they do is like what sick people do, who hsten 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so these will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. Y. 

What is the** Genus ** qf Virtue. That it is a Habit. 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the soul 
origin in the soul are three, — Passions, Capacities, *^®*"® "^ 
and Habits, — ^Virtue must be some one of these, q^^itigg 
By passions, I mean. Desire, Anger, Fear, Confi- 2. 
dence. Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, UdOri. 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings which are followed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those qualities 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to be ^vvofieii, 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ; by habits, those by means of which we are 4. 
well or ill disposed with relation to the passions ; "EKug. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feel 

* Cicero, giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
illam veterem Academiam differebat), thus describes their doc- 
trine of moral virtue : — " Morum autem putabant studia esse 
et quasi consuetudinem (i9oi;) : quam partim ezercitationis 
assidnitate, partim ratione formabant ; in qnibus erat philoso- 
pMa ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neque absolutum pro- 
gressio quaedam ad virtutem appellatur : quod autem absolutum, 
id est virtus, quasi perfectio naturae. '' — ^Acad. i. 5. Brewer, 
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anger too vehemently or too remissly, we are ill 

disposed ; if we do it moderately, well di^sed ; 

and in like manner with relation to the others. 

5. Neither the virtues, therefore, nor the vices are 

^^y^'- passions.; because we are not odled good or bad 

vice^ according to our passions, but acooAing to our 

not vdOri, virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 

nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 

who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 

man who is simply angry, blamed ; but the man who 

is angry in a certain way) ; but according to our 

^* virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 

we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference ; 

but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference, or 

at any rate, not without deliberate preference. But 

besides these things, we are said to be "moved" 

by our passions, but we are not said to be moved, 

but in some way to be ** disposed," ^ by our virtues 

7. and vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
^°^ capacities ; for we are neither called good nor bad, 

vvafiui, jj^Q^^-j^Qj, praised nor blamed, for our being able to 
feel passions simply. And again, we have our 
capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have already 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 
Virtue is nor capacities, it remains that they are habits. 

*'^' What, therefore, the " genus" of virtue is, has be^I^ 

sufficiently shown. 

1 Aristotle (Catee. c. vi. 4) thus explains the difference 
between disposition {SiaBime) and habit (itic) :— " Habit is 
more lasting and more durable than disposition. The former 
term applies to the seiencea, virtues, &c. ; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat and cold, sick- 
ness and health." This verbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom very condnsive, but 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, in which such arguments are of 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle's passion. 

The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Michelet, 
the relation between S^tvafiiQ, ivepycw, and HiQ' " Faeultas a 
natur& insita jam est potentia qutedam, sed nondum vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujus ex ipso vigore operaiio profluat ; 
hanc demum potentiam philosophus habihan vocat." 
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CHAP. VI. 

S%ai Vvrtue U a fMon gtaie, and how it U «o. 

But it is necessary not only to say that yirtue is a 1. 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it is. We must '"'^^ ^^'t- 
say, therefore, that every virtue ™ both makes that 
of whidi it is the virtue to be in a good state, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, the virtue 
of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 
In like manner, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 2. 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. K, then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue of man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes 
good, and from which he will perform his work well 
But how this will be, we have ahready stated.' And 3- 
again, it wiU be made manifest in the following ^^. ^^" 
manner^ if we investigate the specific nature of jg^^^jg^n^ 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- Qikfrov,) 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
the equal ; and these either with relation to the 
thing itseli^ or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4. 
mean between excess and defect. But by the mean This is 
with relation to the thing itself I mean that which twofold- 
is equidistant from both of the extremes, and this 1. Tov 
is one and the same in all cases ; but by the mean, «'P«y/;«- 
with relation to ourselves, I mean that which is J^t^y '°' 
neither too much nor too little for us. But this o n a 
is not one and the same to all ; as, for example, if ^ua/(rela- 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tdve). 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean accordiog 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 

" The word ipirrj means not only moral virtue but the 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : '' Est autem virtus nihil aliud quam in se 
perfecta et ad summum perdncta natura." 

" See Book II. ch. ii. 
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is not to be taken in this manneif ; for it does not 
follow, tliat if ten pounds are too much for any per- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds ; for perhaps this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo,<* but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
Virtne every person who has knowledge shims the excess 
seeks the ^^^ ^j^g defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
mean. ^* i ^^* *^® absolute mean, but the relative one. 

6. If, then, every science accomplishes its work 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists in j^g -^orks to it (whence people are accustomed to 
a mean. ^^ ^£ excellent works, thiat it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
7' mean. But I mean moral virtue ; for it is con- 
versant with passions and actions ; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean ; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both too 
much and too little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and the manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the character- 
•^ istic property of virtue. 

8. In like manner, in actions there -are excess and 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is conversant 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praised, 
and is correct ; and both these are properties of 

• The stoiy of Mile is well known : — 

" Remember Milo's end, 
Wedged in the timbers which be strove to rend." 

JRoscommon. 
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virtue. Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being 
at least apt to hit the mean. Again, it is pos- 9. 
sifie to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of the ™ean " 
infinite, but good of the finiteP) ; but we can go <™cult. 
right in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is easy to 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue j for, " we are 
good in one way only, but bad in aU sorts of 
ways." , / 

Virtue, therefore, is a " habit, accompanied with 10. ^" ^ 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined yj^®i 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it.'* It is a mean state between two vices, one 
in excess, the other in defect ; and it is so, more- 
over, because of the vices one division fidls short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
substance,^ virtue is a mean state ; but with re- ^^ ^ 
ference to the standard of "the best" and "the /f/^^ x 
excellent," it is an extreme. But it is not eveiy 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the 12. 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy ; and amongst actions, adultery, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so called from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the time when, or the manner in 

c See the co-ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, given p. 11. 

' The originsd expression, here translated '* substance/' is 
t6 Ti fjv tlvai' literally, ** the being what it is." This is 
equivalent to ** substance or essential nature.'' 
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wliich, adultery ia committed ; but absolutelj iltQ 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a* mean 
state, and an excess, and a defect, in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as there 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these is 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; btrfc however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a worc^ 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



CHAP. YIL 

An EnumeraHan of Mian HabitK 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
An indue- stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
^°'t" lar *^ *^ particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
virtues to ^^ luond action, imiyersal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular ones are m<Mre consistent 
virtue is a with truth ; for actions are conversant with par- 
mean, ticulars; but it is necessary that the statementa 

should agree with these. These particularB, then^ 

2. we must get from the diagram.' Now, <mi the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who ia 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name ; but 
there are many cases without names ; and he wha 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not aU 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of pains 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred during the 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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than pleasures), temperaiice is tHe mean state, and 
intemperance the excess. But there are, in fact, 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasures ; therefore these also have no name ; but 
let them be called insensibleL 

Osx the subject of the firing and receiving of ^« 
money, liberality is the mean state, and the excess *^D®'»"*y« 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutusdly contrary 
to each other; lor the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out>- 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient j but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting theuL 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positions also ; magnificence is a mean state ; but Magnifi- 
the magnificent maa differs from the liberal man ; ^^"^* 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess ia bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect ababbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to Hberality ; but their 
points of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- 6. 
nanindty is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit. ^^^^' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- Anony- 
oemed with small things, so there is a kind of feeling J^°^^*^* 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho- 
nour ; for it is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and zoore than we ought, and less than we ought. 
Now he who Is in the excess in the desire of honour 8b 
is called ambitious, xmd he who is in the defect 
unambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious, which is called ambi- 
tion; and from this cause the extremes claim the 
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9. middle place. And we sometimes call him who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes nnambitions ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here- 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in the 
way in which we have begun. 
10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess, 

Meekness. ^ defect, and a mean state ; but since they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi- 
bility to anger. 
11* There are also three other mean states, which are 

The three somewhat alike, but yet differ from each other ; for 

tues. ^"^' *^®y ^ ^^® ^ ^° ^*^ *^^ intercourse of words 
and actions ; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness ; and of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all things which * concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also, 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in aU cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither right jior praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater number of these likewise 
are nameless; but we must endeavour, as in 
the other cases, to make names ourselves, for the 

14. sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub- 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 
be called truthful, and the mean truthfulness ; but 
the pretence to truthfulness on the side of excess is 
arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that on 
the side of defect is fiJse modesty, and tiie person 

!&• fialsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; " the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

■ 'EvrpaiTiKla, See note to translation of Rhet. c. ii. 12, 
p. 152. 
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a clown, and the habit downishness. With respect 16. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern hfe, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and the mean state friendliness ; he 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for his own advantage, 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas^ 17. 
sions and also in cases which concern the passions ; The pas- 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the modest man !^"^' 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is ° ^^^' 
said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; the man who is deficient in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation^ is a mean state 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections Indig- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are ^^<''*- 
felt at the circimistances of our neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successM ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one's success ; and the malevolent man falls so &ur 
short of being pained, that he evon rejoices. But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we will divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 

t On the subject of indignation (vsfieait) see Rhetoric, 
Book II. ch. ix. 

" Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considcp Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual and 
the social community. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
How Virtuet and Vices are opposed to one another, 

1. But since there are three dispositions, — ^two vicious. 
The mean one in excess and the other in defect, and one 
and the virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
are opposed some sense opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
in three are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
ways. other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 

2. the equal when compared with the less is greater, 
The mean and when compared with the greater is less ; so 
tremL"' the mean states when compared with the defects 

are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 

3. the rash man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal 

4. Therefore those who are in the extreme thrust 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the' other, and the coward caUs the brave man 
rash, and the rash man caUs him a coward ; and so 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
The ex- opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
**'^"®* ^° between the extremes one to the other, than to the 
eac o er. j^^gj^ . £^j, jj}^ggg stand further apart from each 

other than from the mean ; just as the great is 
frirther from the small, and the small firom the 

6. great, than either from the equal Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblance to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro- 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dissimi- 
larity between the extremes. Now things that are 
frurthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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oppoffltes ; so that those that are Airtlier off are more 
opposite. But in some cases the defect is more op- 7, 
posed to the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Extremes to 
as, for example, rashness, which is the excess, is not ^e means 

so much opposed to courage as cowardice, which is " *^**, 

the defect ; and insensibility, which is the defect, i^^ oirov 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, tov wpdy- 
which is the excesa fiaroQ. 

But this happens for two reasons ; the first from ^' 
the nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme ^' *? ^f^*^^ 
being nearer and more like the mean than the " ^^^' 
other, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; aa, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice less like than raiJmess, we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather than rashness, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
reason arising from the nature of the thing itself; 
the other originates in ourselves ; for those things 
to which we are more naturallj disposed, appear to 
be more contrary to the mean ; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there- 
fore we are more easily carried away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for this reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 



CHAP. IX. 

How we shall arrive at the Mean and at Excellence, 

Now that moral virtue is a mean state, and how, l. 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of !?*^°\°( 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to aim at ^j^qj^^ 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi- 
ciently proved. It is therefore difficult also to be 2. 
e2 
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Difficult S9^} ^^^ ^ ®^^ <5ase it is difficult to find the 

to be good. Biean ; just as it is not in every man's power, but 

only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 

centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 

man's power, to be angry, and to give and spend 

Rules for money ; but to determine the person to whom, and 

discovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 
the mean. • i • » 

manner, is no longer in every man s power, nor is 

it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 
s' worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
1st rule. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 
firom that extreme which is more contrary; like 
the advice that Calypso gave 'J 

** Keep the ship clear of this smoke and surge.'' 

For of the extremes, one is more and one less 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
we must, as our second trial,^ choose the least of 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

2nd rule, ner which we have stated. But it is necessary to 
consider to which of the vices we ourselves are 
most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis- 
posed to one, and some to another ; and tins we 
shall be able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; for 
by bringing ourselves fex from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to make them straight. But in every case 
3rd rule, we must be most upon our guard against what is 

pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not unbiassed^ Ml 

^ Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
substituted Calypso for Circe. See Hom. Od. xii. 219. 
" Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves, 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves." 

Pope. 

* The proverb ** xard rh/ dfvrfpov wXovv " is thus ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsedo of Plato :— '* Those 
who fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations for 
their second." 

* ddsKafTToi' literally, unbribed. The origin of this word is 
unknown, except so far as that it is deriv^ from ^ccd, ten. 
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jadges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan elders felt 
respecting Helen, 7 must we feel respecting plei^ 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did; for thus, by "sending it away," we shall be 
less likely to ML into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak summanly, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and ^* 
especially in particidar cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and the occa- 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transgresses the right a little is not 7- 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or ^^^ *^,^ 
defect, but he who does it too much ; for he does JSesf '^^^'^ 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how &r, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to be 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8. 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

AvKov SikAq was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were 
bribed, and AsKatrfiov ypatftrj was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another, 
lil r Sde Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

** What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen ! 
Yet hence, O heaven ! convey that fatal face, 
And from destruction save the Trojan race.'' 

Pope's Homer, iii. 207. 
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BOOK III. 



CHAP. I. 



Of the 
Yoluntary 
and invo- 
luntary. 



'Ajcovma, 
tA ISia. 

dypoiav, 
Biatov, 



Mijcrai 

The diffi- 
'culties 
respecting 
them ex- 
plained. 



What is the VolutUaryt and what the Involuniary, 

' Since, then^ virtue is conversant with passions and 
actions, and praise and blame are bestowed on 
yoluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimei pity, on 
those which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessary 
for those who study the subject of virtue to define 
what is the vohmta/ry and what is the mvoki/ntary. 
It is moreover useM to legislators, for the regula- 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

'Now, it appears that those things which are done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun- 
tary ;* and that is done by compulsion, of which 
the principle is external, and is of such character 
that the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it; as, for example, if the wind should 

, carry a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
authority over him. But all those actions which 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be- 
cause of something honourable, — ^as if a tyrant, 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

* Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle is 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno- 
rance. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting ; e, g, where 
there is an external force, such as sleep, insanity, drunkenness, 
impelling us to ace by means of ignorance of the circum-4 
stances. ^ MicheUt, 
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in the case of our obedience should be saved, 
but in the case of our refusal should be put to 
death, — ^it admits of a question whether they are 
involuntary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 
happens likewise in the case of thrawing things 
overboard in a storm; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
own and his companions* safety every sensible man 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5, 
character ; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for ^^^^ 
at the time of their performance they are eligible, ^ost^rei^ 
and the end of the action depends upon the time of gemble the 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called vdunr Uovaui, 
ta/ry and invdurdarry at the time when a man does ^* 
it. But he does it voluntarily, for the principle of 
moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions 7. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are periiaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In Sometimes 
such acts as these people are sometimes even praised and 
praised, whenever they undergo anything disgreu^e- ?J°*®^®* 
ful or painful for the sake of great and honourable ' 

consequences, but if it be the reverse, they are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful things for 
no honourable or adequate cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 
bestowed, but pardon, when a man does what he pardoned 
ought not to do, owing to causes which are too **' ^°'* 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some things 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather to undergo the most dreadful 
sufferings, even death, than do them ; for the causes 
which compelled the Alcmseon of Euripides^ to 
kill his mother appear ridiculous. 

^ *> This play of Earipidea being lostAJLt is not known what . 
^e ridicnlons causes are to which Aristotle alludes. 
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10. But it is sometimes hard to decide wliat kind of 
thing we ought to choose in preference to another, 
and what thing in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ; and still more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we make ; for, for the most part, what 
we are expecting is painful, and what we are com- 
pelled to do is disgraceful ; and hence praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsory? Are they, absolutely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing? But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which, 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
things, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly inyoluntary, but in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are majiy differences in par- 
Reasons ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
why i^dka and honourable things are compulsory, for, being 
compul. external, they force a person to act, everything 
sory. " would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these things, everybody does everything ; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 
do it painfully ; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself, who has been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable ones. Now, the compulsory 
appears to be that of which the principle is ex- 
ternal, and to which the person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 
Td, di' ay- non-voluntary ; but only that which is followed by 
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pain and repentance, is inToliintaiy;^ for he who Voluntary, 
has done any action through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- ▼o^^ntary. 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the luJ^, 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. !Now, of the two kinds of 14. 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels M«»'OM«- 
repentance ap^)ears to be an involuntary agent ; v^*J^ f this, 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
he is not of the same character, by a different name 
— ^non-voluntary ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he shoidd have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
thrtmgh igruyrance, and acting ignoromUy ; for he Difference 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger ^«*7««^ ^ 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one 5yy°f J^J 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what ayvo&v. 
he ought to do, and &om what he ought to ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term "involuntary" is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of involuntari- 
ness, but of vidousness ; nor is ignorance of uni- ignorance 
versals the cause of involuntariness (for on account either 
of such ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of »*n»^e"»l 
particulars in the circumstances of the actioja ; for %J^ 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these things acts involun- 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define what these circumstances are, and how When ig. 

« By the expression " acting ignorantly " {SiyvoStv) is oardonaWe 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered by all '^ 
moralists and jurists yoluntary, and therefore blameable, as it 
is assumed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land. 
To act '* through ignorance " {h* ayvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent- 
ance, Aristotle calls it inyoluntary (aKovtnov), and therefore 
considers it excusable ; but if not repented of, he terms it 
non-Yoluntary {oifK iKo^iatov), and pronounces it unpardon- 
able. 
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Definition 
of the 
volantary. 



mfljij there are of them, and who the person is 
who actSy and what he does, and about what and in 
what case he does it; and sometimes with what, as 
the instrument ; and from the motive, as safety ; 

18. and in what manner, as gently or violently, ^o 
person except a madman could be ignorant of all 
these particulars ; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himself? But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten, 
themselves^ or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as .^Eschylus said 
respecting the mysteries ;^ or that, wishing to ex- 
hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19. let off the catapult. Again one might &ncy one's 
son an enemy, as did Merope ;® and that a sharp- 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save liiTn^ might kill hm^ and wishing to show a 
hit, as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on ail 
these circumstances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems to 
have acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal circum- 
stances appear to be those of the act itself and the 
motive. But though involuntariness is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the act must 
be painful, and followed by repentance. 

But, since the involuntary is that which is done 
through constraint and that which is done through 
ignorance, it would appear that the voluntary is 

^ A Greek scholiast says, that ifischylos, in five of his tra- 
gedies, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be supposed in 
these cases to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries ; and Heraclides of Pontus says, that on this account 
be was in danger of being killed by the populace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the idtar of Dionysus, and been begged off 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex- 
ploits at Marathon. 

« The Cresphontes of Euripides is mentioned by Aristotle in 
his Poetics; in the dinouement Merope recognizes her son 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of vMch the principle is in the doer himself, 
having a knowledge of the particulars, namely, the 
circumstances of the act ; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
correct to say that the acts of anger or desire afe ^^^^ ^^^^ 
involuntary. For if so, in the first place, no other f^J^^^ *" 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not in- 
be volimtary agents ; and in the second place, voluntary, 
we may ask the quei^io^, is no one of the acts of ^2* 
desire or anger, which we do,*done voluntarily 1 or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
involuntarily 1 .or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
the same ? Perhaps, too, it is absurd, to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things involun- 
tary seem to be painful, whilst things done from 
de^e are pleasant. Again, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to involuntariness between the fiiults 
that are conmiitted on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to be avoided; and the irrational 
passions appear to be no less naturally belonging 
to man; and therefore irrational actions equally 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actions involuntary. 



CHAP. II. 

What is the nature qfdeliberaie Prrference, 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. 
having been described, the next thing is, that we ^poaiptmc 
should examine the object of dehberate prefer- ^n^dered. 
ence ; for it appears to be most intimately con- i^ ig 4^:01;- 
nected with virtue, and even more than actions to ciov ov 
be a test of character. Kow, deEberate preference tuvtov dk. 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same as " the 
voluntary," but "the voluntary" is more extensive : 
for both children and other beings participate in 
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the voluntary, but not in deliberate preference ; 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts volun- 
tary, but we do not say that they were done from 
deliberate preference. But those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
Why it preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
*® °?* , desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
im v/iia. ^^^g from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not from desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painfrd, but deliberate preference with 
4 neither. Still less is it anger ; for acts done from 
Why it is anger do not at all seem done from deliberate pre- 
not ^vfjkoc. ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
. ^' to approach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 
is not* preference of impossibilities ; and if any person 
/bovXjjcric. should say that he deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one's self; as, that a par- 
ticular actor, or wrestler, should gain the victory ; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things as 
these, but only such things as he thinks may come 
6. to pass by his own agency. But, frirther, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preference of 
the means ; for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so ; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 
7^ Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
Why it be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
is not 56Ka, impossible, just as much as on things which are in 
our own power; and opinions are divided according 
to their truth and Msehood, not according to 
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vice and virtue ; but the contrary is the case with g. 
deliberate preference. But, perhaps, no one says Why not 
it is the same as opinion generally ; but it is not 8o™f 
even the same as any particular opinion ; for we P^f**.*^^^*"^ 
get our character from our deliberate preference of 
things good or bad, and not from our opinions. 
And we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to what a thing is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how ; but we do not form an 
opioion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather praised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately lo. 
prefer those things which we most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- H. 
nion arises before deKberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
point which we are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the things we have mentioned 1 It seems, in fiwt, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deKberate preference, but only that its nominal 
which has been previously the object of delibera- definition, 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with reason ^P^ «[«- 
and intellect ; and its name seems to signify that f^*f^ °*^*' 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. IIL 

Respecting Deliberation, and the Object of Deliberation. 

But do men deliberate about everything, and is l, 
everything an object of deliberation, or are there Thing? 
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which some things about which there is no deliberation ? 

cannot be g^t perhaps we must call that an object of delibe- 
matter^f' ^-^^^^^ about which, not a fool or a TnadTna.n, but a 
PovXfi, reasonable man would deliberate. About things 

2. eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, or 
the diagonal and the side of a square/ because 
they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
accidental, as the finding of a treasure; nor yet 
about everything human, as no Lacedaemonian 
deliberates how the Scythians might be best go- 
verned; for none of these things could be done 

3. through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of action which are in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain ; for 
the principles of causation appear to be, Nature, 
Necessity, and Chance ; and, besides these, Mind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation ; as respecting letters, for 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deliberate about all those things which happen 
matter of }yj ^^jj, q^^^j^ means, and not always in the same 

manner ; as about the art of medicine, of finance, 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch as it is less exactly described : and 
likewise about the rest ; and more about the arts 
than the sciences ;» for we debate more about 

' The diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable ; 
for let the side = a, then the diagonal = v'2 • o, and v'2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

t We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
the former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
sciefices into aKpitug and aToxacTiKaij and of these the latter 
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them. But deliberation takes place in the case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may twm. out, and 
in which there is indefinitenesa. But we take 5, 
pdvice of others on great matters, because we fiovXn is, 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with suJQi- concerning 
xdent accuracy. And we do not deliberate about "®""' 
ends, but about means ; for the physician does not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected 

And if it appears that it may be done by 7* 
more means than one, they next deliberate by 
which it may be done most easily and honourably ;' 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this can 
be effected, until they arrive at the first cause, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe- 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in the way that we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems g. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It differs 
matics ; but every deliberation is an investigation ; ^°^. Jnves- 
and the last thing in the analyas is the first in the ^ ^^' 
execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 
they leave off deliberating; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 
For those things which can be done through our 
own agency are possible ; for those things which 
happen by means of our Mends, happen in some 
sense through our own agency; for the principle 
is in ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9. 
investigation, and in like manner in the other . 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whose as- 
alone are capable of being made the subjects of deliberation. 
See on the subject of deliberation, Rhet. Book I. c. iv. 
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sistance, and sometimes how, or by what means, 
herefore, as we Lave said, it seems that man is the 
origin of all actions ; but deliberation is about those 
subjects of moral conduct which are in one's own 
power ; but actions are for the sake of other things. 

10. The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
BovXevrbv tion, but the means ; nor yet are particulars the 
^TsK^^ object of deliberation ; as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought ; for these points 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating, he will go on for 

11. ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
BovkevTov deliberate preference are the same, except that 
^Tov^^*^^' *^® object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. been restricted in its meaning ; for that which 

after dehberation is preferred, is an object of de- 

' liberate preference ; for every person ceases to 

deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 

principle to himself, and his ruling part ; for it is 

12. this which deliberately prefers. But this is clear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 
to refer to the ptople those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 
ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in oiirown power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is ^ delibercite 

jlpoaiptinc desire of things in our power; for having made our 
defined. dedsion after deliberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have been sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 

^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's translation. 
** Th' assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
The counsels lab'ring in his artfal breast. 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear." 
The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
of the psychical theory of Plato : for he compares the ra- 
tional part of the soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
right of ruling and advising ; and the appetitive part to the 
people, whose duty it is to listen and obc^. 
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CHAP. lY. 

Respecting Voliium, €md the object of it. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated ; but i. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the condnsion to which *^® o|?Jf ct 
they come who say that the object of volition is the ^ovXjjr6v * 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- u the real^ 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; l^*'*^- 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according ' 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Kow if these accounts are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- ^^^ * 
vidual, that which to him appears to be so ? That 
the good man's object of voUtion is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good ? Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to persons in a good Cases of 
state of lK)dy, which are in reality wholesome, "**^°8T- 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and waim and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good man judges 
everything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5. 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind q, . . . 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to i^ astray* 
be the good, though it is not so ; and therefore bypleasure, 

P 
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men choose what is pleasant, under the idea that 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an evil 



CHAP. V. 



Virtue 
proved to 
be volun- 
tary. 



Reasons 
why vice 
is also vo- 
luntary. 



First 
reason. 



Z^at Virtues and Vices are voluntary.^ 

Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means objects of deKberation and deliberate pre- 
ference, the actions which regard these must be in 
accordance with deliberate preference, and volun- 
tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in our own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 
, do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, which is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doing things honourable and disgraceful be in our 
power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 
our power (and this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

But as to the saying, that "No person is will- 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy," it seems 
partly true, and partly felse ; for no one is un- 
willingly happy ; but vice is volimtary. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

^ The freedom of the will in the case of vice as well as 
virtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice, was involun- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler's Analogy, 
Part I. c. vi., "On the opinion of necessity as influencing 
practice ;" and also his Sermons on Human Nature. 
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deny that man is the origin and the parent of 
his actions, as of his children. But if tins appear 4. 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things^ the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also reason, 
in our own power, and voluntarj : and testimony 
seems to be borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they. chastise and punish ^ose who do wicked 
deader unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encoun^ges us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to be 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this kind ; 
for we shaU suffer them all the same. For they g. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they ap- First 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for J^^™j^^* 
the principle is in themselves^ since it was in their answered, 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are 7^ 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult ;^ and likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their own power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention ; g^ 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability, Second 
by Kving in a dissipated mann^ j ^ and persons are objection. 

^ Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
well-lmown axiom of jurists. 

^ Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth that 
sin exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception of 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of which man is himself the cause. 
Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts the 
f2 
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themselves the cause of their being unjust, by per- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate, by 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
9. continue energizing. N"ow, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
Vicious fiirther, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 

niirmed^ does unjust actions does not wish to become un- 
voluntary,' j^ist, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
and why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 
one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he will become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, 
when he pleases ; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontiuent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physidans. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the tmjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being so. 

12. But not only are tiie faults of the soul voluntary. 
Third rea- ^^^ ^ some persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
finds &ult with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con- 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that we 
actually lose at last the power of seeing the things which be- 
long unto our peace. 
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gynmastic exercises or through carelessness. The 13. 
case is the same "with weakness and mutilation; 
for no person would blame a man who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Kow of the faults of the 
"body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
"but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it wUl foUow that in 
the case of fiiults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power ''J"^'^. 
over their own imagination, and that, according °°J®*^^*^°* 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; i^ as we have said, every 
person is in some way the cause of his own habit, 
he wiU be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination. But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thioking that by^^i®*^^"^' 
these means he will have what is best ; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is well gifbed by nature, who is bom with this 
good &xnilty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natural goodness;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice? for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear iq^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fourth 
the light in which it presents itself depends in reason. 
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some measure upon himself; or whether the end 
is by nature fixed, and from the good man's per- 
forming the means voluntarily, virtue is voluntary ; 
in both cases vioe is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
lor the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 

17. in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said. 
Fifth rea- the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 
son. joint causes oi our habits, and from our being of a 

certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
Idnd of end,) the vices must be voluntary also ; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
Thear- about the virtues we have spoken generally; we 
summed up. ^^® ^^ ^ outline, as it were, tha* they are mean 

'states, and that they are habits; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the Ikctions and the habits are not in the 
Habits not game manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
M^w^oM?^ actions from the beginning to the end, since we 

know the particulars ; but we are masters only of 
the beginning, of our habits > but the addition of 
particulars we are not aware oi^ as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20. instance, on this account tliay are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separatdy, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are: and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. VI. 

7%i? definition of Courage, 



1. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Courage, of fear and confidence has been already made appa- 
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rent : but it is evident that we fear things terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear "the expectatioi;i of eviL" Fear. 
Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
Mendlessness, and deatL But the brave man does 
not appear to have to do with all evils j for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear th^n is 
disgraceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fedrs this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically j for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or our own &iult, it is not right to ^°'*"8®* 
fear; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is afraid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged."* 
What sort of fearful things, then, has the courageous 5, 
man to do with ; the greatest 1 for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death jj^Wch the 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limit ;*» g^J^*^^". 
and it is thought that to the deaid there is nothing ^^^^ 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every Death is ^o- 
form ; as at sea^ and in disease. With what kinds yP^'^^'^^^' 
of death, then f Is it with the most honpurable 1 Courage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours tluit' are awarded iu states and jl^i'*^ ^^ 
by monarchs attest this. 

Properly, then, he who in the casfe of an honour- 8. 

*» Aristotle is here alluding to the severities of the Lace- 
daemonian law. 

^ Mors ultima linea rerum. — Hor. See on this subject, 
note, Book I. chap. ii. 
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able deatli, and under circumstances close at hand 
which cause death, is fearless, may be called courage- 
ous; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
The cha- jnaj^ jg fearless at sea, and in sickness ; but not 
sailore not ^^^ *^® ^^'^^ cause as seamen ; for the brave give 
tnily oou- up all bope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death ; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. VIL 



Of the Brave Man^ and thoee who are in the extremee on 
either tide (ff Bravery. 

1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
fo^pa there is something which we say is beyond the 
vrr pav' pQ^gj. Qf man to bear : this, therefore, is terrible to 

2. every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
Kar ov- those wMch are within the power of man to bear 
Opufirov. differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 

some less ; and circumstances which cause con- 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear j but he will bear up, as &r as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of &.ults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4. cause confidence. Now he who bears bravely, and 
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who fears what he ought, and from the right mo- Brave man 
tive^ and in the right manner, and at the right defined, 
time, and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that which is ac- 5. 
cording to the habit ; and courage is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
which belong to courage. But of those who are in 6. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who '-AvaXyii- 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and ^^^' 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (i^ as is said of the Celts^^ 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate, llie other, who is ex- 7. 
cessLve in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- Opatrac. 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up imder circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- 8. AtiXoL 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. N"ow the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub- 9. A€iX6c, 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^/>a<n^c,and 

^ Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 
Eth. iii. L) : — olov ol KcXrot irpoc rd KVfiara SttXa diravT&<ri 
XatovTte, See also £lian, Yar. Hist. zii. 23 ; Strabo, vii, 
p. 293 {CMwell). 
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dvSptXoe coward, the rash, and the brave man, but they are 
all conTer- differently disposed with respect to them ; for the 
MDt with ^^Q £|pg|. gjg ^ excess and defect ; the other is in 
things. *^® mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though beforehccnd they are full of 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 

10. beforehand tranquil As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror ; i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
Suicide Iqyq^ qj. anything painfiil, is not the part of a brave 
cowardice ™^ ^^* rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
evil Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



CHAP. vni. 

Five other Fomu of Courage, 

1. There are, besides this, -five other forms of courage 
Five spu- gpoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 
of^coume *^^® courage ; for citizens seem to undergo dangers, 
iXoXtrtj^ on account of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters of 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector, — '^ Polydamas will 
be the first to load me with reproach."? And 
Diomede says, " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeus 

3. beneath my haiid.'* But this most nearly resem- 

P See Horn. II. zxii. 100, or Pope's translation, line 140 ; 
and viii. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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ties the courage before mentioned, because it arises 
from virtue ; for it arises from shame, and the de- 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinctioli, and 
from shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not from shame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but wh^t is painful ; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
" Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogs; "4 and those who issue orders to 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion :' a man must therefore be brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Agaiii^ experience on every subject appears to be 5, 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought 'Eie rrjc 
that cooiage was a science." Now some people are ^t^vtipiag. 
experienced in one thing, and some in another ; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new* to 

1 There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(n. ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (11. xv. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotus, in his account of the battle of Thermopylae, 
(vii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
wi^ ?^ips, and with them di^ve the men onwards against the 
enemy. 

* The moral theory of Socrates was, that as Tirtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one eould be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
virtue resoWed itself into science (kiriffrrtfifi). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be^ according to this theory, a 
science likewise. 

' It is doubtfiil whether the reading here should be Kaivd 
(things' new), or Ktvd (groundless terrors^. The following 
expressions,— inania belli (Tacit. Hist. ii. o9), and scis enim 
dici quedam wavixd, did item rd Kevd rov voXs/iov (Cic. ad 
Attie* T. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand, 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any one 
else, have become acquaintecL They therefore ap- 
pear coura^ous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these things; besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who maie the best fighters. Now regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are -inferior in 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly j but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Herms^um ;* for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
'Ek ^vfiov, those who are borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ; 

vofiiffavrts ovk aXko rt eZvat r6 Kaivbv rov iroXkfioVf jc. r. X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in faTOur of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, CardweU, and *Michelet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. 

" The Greek scholiast informs us that the Hermseum was 
an open space in the city of Coronsea, in Boeotia. Here the 
Coronaeans, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with Nonarchus the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auziU- 
aries fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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for anger is a thing which above all others is apt 
to rush into dangers; whence Homer also says — 

** it infdsed strength into bis soul." 

** it aroused bis fury and rage." 

" be breathed stem fury thro* bis nostrils." 

" bis blood boUed." ' 



For all sach signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men 9. 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happen to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger^ because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage, i^dtiiout foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea^ even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage lo. 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure ; but those whose 
courage is owing to this feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not reafiy courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet they bear a strong resemblance to 
real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have 9* ^^^^'"'^• 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- ^*^' 
nents ; but they resemble the courageous, because 

^ The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. zz. 15. — Miehelet, Td 
'TToXiTiica, are forces composed of citizens (TroXtrat). 01 • 
ffTpaTi&rai, are hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries. 
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both are apt to feel confidence; but courageous 
men are apt to feel confidence from the above-men- 
tioned causey and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil -will happen to them; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
aangoine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do sa And therefore, abo, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, than in 
those which are previously expected ; for it arises 
more from habit, and less from preparation ; for in 
the case of things previously expected, a man might 
prefer them from calculation and reason, but in 
things \mexpected, from habit. 

14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and are 
'E5 ay- not far removed fix)m the sanguine ; but they are 
voias, worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea- 

15. son they stand their ground for awhile. But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among the Lacedaemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians.^ We have now given the 
chai*acter of the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 



CHAP. IX. 

0/ certain features peculiar io Courage. 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 
Courage gj^^ fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 
18 more ^^^ j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^j^ fearful things : for he who 
convcr- ® 

sant with ' See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VI. c. iv. sec. 10. 
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in these cases is undisturbed, and wKo feels as he f^otepd 
ought in them, is more truly brave than he who **»«», ^«f5. 
feels as he ought on subjects of confidence. Now §" *"* 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it u pain- 
and hence it follows also that courage is att^ided ful, and 
with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- ^^^^ ^*®- 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from ^ *than " 
pleasant things.^ Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumstances : just as is the case in ^* 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act, namely, the crown and the ho- 
nours, is pleasant j but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, i£ they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painM j and because the painfiiil circumstances are 
numerous, the motive, which is a small matter, 
appears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Peeling 
true, death and wounds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he will bear them ^^^ co»- 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ^^^ * 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
greatest goods : and this is painful ; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in preference to these advantages he chooses - ,_. . *, 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is kpepJ^Xy^^ 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not possi- 
the virtues, except so far as that they attain to their We in all 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those ^ ^^' 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less 7^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are ready to nfT sol- 
face dangers and hazard life for the chance of great ^*®" °°' 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have g^ 

> Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mere 
loss of pleasure. 
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been said; but it is not difficult, from what has 
been said, to comprehend, in outline, at least, what 
it is. 



CHAP. X. 

Of Temperance and Intemperance. 

1. But, after this^ let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why ecu- these two, ooura^ and temperance, seem to be the 
jage and virtues of the irrational parts of the souL Now, we 
are first h&YQ said that temperance is a mean state on the 
considered, subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tempe- less connection with pains ; and with the same in- 
^®® f^ ^ temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 
vl^\ ^ ^ ^®* ^^ ^^^ distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul, 
?^-!f^^* and those of the body ; as, for example, the love of 

^^ tol *"*^ lionour, the love of learning ; for, in both these cases, 

and corpo- ^ ^^^^^^^ takes pleasure in that which he is apt to love, 

real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his intellect ; 

Mental are but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 

Jove of gjg neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

' 3^ are those called temperate nor intemperate who 

have to do with the other pleasures which do not 

belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 

of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 

their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 

them tnflers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 

call those intemperate who are too much grieved 

at the loss of money or friends. 

4. Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
^°'T'oreal pleasures ; but not to all even of these. For those 
64/lc, "^^^ ^"^ delighted at the pleasures derived from 

sight, as with colour, and form, and painting; are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to be 

5. pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
(l«coi|. or too little. The same thing holds good in cases 
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of hearing ; for no person calls those who are ex- 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intem- 
perate, nor does he call those who take proper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor jet in cases of 6. 6<rfin. 
smell, except accidentally ;7 for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who 
delight in the smell of perflimes and viands ; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because hj 
them they are put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
.intemperate people, who when hungry take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking delight in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 8. 
ftniTnft.1g perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag, or wild ^ 
goat, but because he will get food. Therefore tem- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; whence they 
appear slavish and brutal ; and these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. yivtriQ, 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^'^^^ ^^^^^ 
of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those ^"^[g 
who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate do not y,^^ ^^i^ 
take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, oonver- 
but only in the enjoyment, which is caused en- mit. 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore 11. a^i), 
Philoxenufl^ the son of Eryxis, a glutton, wished with which 

T Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smellt nor ^^J^^' 
healing, is the final cause to animals, but the satlBiying hun- ^^^^' 
ger, the means of doing which are announced by the senses. 
Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23. — Miehelet, 
G 
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tliat he liad a throat longer than a crane's ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the most common of 
senses, and the one to which intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us^ not so fkr forth as we 
12. are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them ths^ anything else, is brutal ; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the whole body, but to 
particular parts of it. 



CHAP. XL 
Bifferent kinds qf Desires. 



1. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 

*Eiri9vfiiai others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 

yf}^^' desire of food is natural ; for every man desires, when 

° * 2. JiLungry, meat or drink, or sometimes both ; and a 

KOivol ; in young man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 

these error nuptial couch j but it is not every man who feels 

IS rare. ^y^ qj, j^-^ desire, nor do all feel the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 

not but that it has something natural in it, for 

different things are pleasant to different people, and 

some things are more pleasant universally than 

others which might be selected at random. In the 

natural desires, then, few err, and only on one side, 

that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 

man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire in 

quantity ; for the object of natural desire is tl;e 

satis&ction of our wants. Therefore these are 

called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 

more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 

i^iac. 3. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 

n3' ^^' P^^^^' pleasures many people err, and frequently ; 



quent. 
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for people who are called lovers of these things, 
are so called either from being pleased with im- 
proper objects^ or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or in an imprc^er manner, or at an 
improper time; but intemperate persons are in 
the excess in aU these particulars; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is 4. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a Courage 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tem- *^,„i^^T" 
perate for bearmg them, nor mtemperate for not differ as to 
bearing them ; but a man is called intemperate for pains, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things ; and (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is called so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are not so, and is led by his desire to choose ™^® ™*°* 
these things in preference to others; for which 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

But there are, in fact, none who fall short on the 6. 
subject of pleasure, and who delight less than they The defect 
ought in it ; for such insensibility is not natural to gp^^^ Jo 
man ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things which they eat, and like some, and dis- never 
like others. But if any one thinks nothing plear ^^^^^' 
sant, and sees no difference between one thing and 
another, he would scarcely be a man; but this 
character has no name, because it is never found. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7. 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, "^^ ^™* 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; described ^ 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 
g2 
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excessively with anything ; nor is he pained at their 
absence ; nor does he feel desire, except in modera- 
tion, nor more than he ought, nor when he ought 
, not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
things which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and he feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 



CHAP. XII. 
Thai Intemperance appeare more Voluntary than Cowardice, 

1. But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
^y ^^' ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
is nwre*^** from pain ; one of which is to be chosen, and the 
voluntary other to be avoided And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 
cowardice, pleasure has no such effect. It is, therefore, more 

voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no danger; 
but the case of things formidable is just the con- 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow- 
ardice itself is not painful ; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man b^de him- 
self and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts and desires ; but the whole habit 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be intempe- 
rate. We apply the term intemperance to children's 4. 
faults also ; for there is some resemblance between Analoj^y 
the two cases ; but which use of the word is derived ^^^*^° 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose, (etymolo- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gicaily un- 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened- 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those ^"2' ^ 
things which are disgraceful, and is apt to increase ^f children, 
much, requires chastisement ; and this is especially 
the case with desires and children ; for children 
live in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is excessive. I^ therefore, it is not 5- 
obedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly; ^"^^ ^' 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks the dwires. 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they should be 6. 
moderate and few, and not at all opposed to reason : 
and this state is what we caJl obedient and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
t^e orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
sosgl which contains the desires^ to be in obedience 
tolleason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7, 
of the soul of the temperate man which contains 
the desires, to be in harmony with reason; for 
the honourable is the mark at which both aim; 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason 
also enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
subject of temperance. 
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CHAP. I. 

0/ Liberality and IlUberaHty, 

1. Let us next speak of liberality. Now it appears to 
Liberality be a mean on the subject of possessions ; for the 
defined. liberal man is praised, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 

2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 
tremes are iUiberality ; the term illiberality we always attach 
fouoded"" *^ those who are more anxious than they ought 
with other about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 
Tices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are incofiti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3. once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his fortune ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one's self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has use. Now, money is one of the useful things ; 
and that man makes the best use of ever3rthuig 
who possesses the virtue which relates to it, and, 
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therefore, be who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
monej, and receiving and taMng care of it are more ^^7 ^^^^' 
properly the method of acquiring it ; hence it is g^JJ^,^re 
more the part of the liberal man to give to proper ^q giving 
objects than to receive fix>m proper persons, or to than re- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for ceiving. 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing what is disgraceful And it 5. 
is clear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining from* doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- 
longs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised at all. 
But liberal men are more beloved th^ any others, 
for they are usefrd, and their usefrdness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake ctf the honourable ; the The >no- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for the sake of *^^® *"*^ - 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will liberality. 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and lus giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who 7. 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for he 
would prefer the money to the performance of an 
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honourable action, and tliis is not the part of a libe- 

8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Requi- improper persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
th* r t^wd *®"^^^ ^^ him who estimates things at their proper 
receiver, value ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 

like a benefactor, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited j but he will receive from proper sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites foae and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
liberal ^^^ himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
giver. *^ ^ o'^'^ interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man*s fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 

XO. means. But those who have not been the makers 

Those of their own fortune, but have received it by in- 

who inherit heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 

wealth the ^^ inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 

Swal. productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be ridi, since he is not 

apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 

to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 

sake, and only to care for it for the sake of gi^g 

11. away. And for this reason people upbraid fortime, 

because those who are most deserving of wealth are 

the least wealthy. But this happens not without 

reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 

who takes no pains about getting it, as is the case 

in other things. 

liberal 12. Yet the liberal man will not give to improper 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if lie did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
he would have none to spend upon proper objects, J[^n| ^" 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal. For Kings 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
dBes not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigals, 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

liberality, therefore, beiog a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike^ and this he will do with pleasure ; and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- "»«» dif- 
ties j for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state i!'*^\ij 
it both giving and receiving, he will in both cases prodigal in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturaUy receiviDg. 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturaUy consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are contrary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel }??r_^^® ji 1 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought, for it is ^^^ -^^ 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner, ^d the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with others ; 
for, from his settiug no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.^ But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

* The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice. Com- 
pare Rhei. Book III. ch. ii. 
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14. 



Prodigal- 
ity and il- 
liberality 
deflaed. 



15. 
Why pro- 
digality is 
better 
than illi- 
berality. 



16 
. Other 
character- 
istics of 
prodigality. 



But we liave said that prodigality and ilHberaUty 
are the excess and the defect, and that they are 
conversant with, two things, giving and receiving, 
for we inchide spending under giving. Prodigality, 
therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receiving, and 
flails short in receiving ; but iUiberality is deficient 
in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only m 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives firom nobody to give to everybody, for their 
means soon fEtil private persons who give, and these 
are the very persons who seem to be prodigal This 
character now would seem considerably better than 
the illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
and by want, and is able to arrive at the mean ; for 
he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 
he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither in^ance as he ought, nor welL K, there> 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he wiU then give to proper objects, 
and will not receive firom improper sources; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fooL But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems hr better than the illi- 
beral mail, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself. 

But the majority of prodigals, as has been stated, 
also receive from improper sources, and are in 
this respect illiberal Now, they become fond of 
receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 
able to do it easily, for their means soon £ail them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get .supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and the how or the whence they 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Therefore 17. 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor done for the sake of the honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done ; but sometunes they 
make men rich vrho deserve to be poor, and will 
giro to men of virtuous characters nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- ig. 
digals are intemperate also ; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fidl away towards 
pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care o^ he may pos- 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But iHiberality is incurable, for old age and im- 19^ 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, Illibera- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- lity is in- 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of ^^'"^^l®- 
money rather thai of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modes of illiberahty j for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality. 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 
ceiving, and others &11 short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and ffmStoXot 
niggardly, all Ml short in giving ; but do not desire 7^*^Xf>o« 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to *^*'* *'^'*'* 
receive, some of them from a certain fidmess of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action ; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 
dissraceful action. Of these also is the cummin- ^«'/**''o- 

o XpllTTIjg, 

^ How often do we find the most profuse and extravagant 
persons g:nilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru- 
pulous as to the means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
character of Catiline, whom Sallust describes as being ** Aiieni 
appetens, sui profusus." 
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splitter, and every one of similar character, and he 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil- 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons' property, considering it difficult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with- 
out other people taking theirs. They therefore are 

22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
Tlopvo/3o<T- ceiyjng^ some are excessive in receiving from any 
roiciffrai. source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 

23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, aa tyrants, who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
KvtevTijCy the illiberal dass^ for they are fond of base gain ; 
Xwiroci- for, for the sake of gain, both of them ply their 
ffr^c. ^' trades? ai^d incur reproacL Clothes-stealers and 

robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gaLo, and gamesters gain from 

25. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of receiving are UliberaL With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Eespecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said. 
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CHAP. 11. 

C(f Magnificence and Meanness. 

But it woiild seem that the subject of magnificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- ^^^ . 
tue on the subject of money ; but it does not, like ^^\'f^ 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fers from' 
but only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters ; but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embass}^^ is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of ^^ ^^** 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he P*^P™*y 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with 
propriety, is not called magnificent j as in the line, 
"I often gave to the wandering beggar;"^ but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for the magnificent man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,® and all other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

' The rpcifpapxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip- 
ping a trireme ; the dccupoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. On the XHtovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

^ See Horn. Odyss. xvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is ^vavvia. This vice is called in the 
Magn. Mor. i. 27, (raXaciuvcca ; and in Eudem. Eth. ii. 3, 
laifaviipui* 
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magnifi- appropriate, and to incur great expense in accor- 
cence dince with it ; for, as we said in the beginning, the 

°^^*ti^*d habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
prac se . ^j^j^jj^ j^ jg ^j^^ habit. The expenses of the magni- 
ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5, work. Now the magnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for this 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profiiseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he woidd be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautiftdly 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal also ; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 
when it is great and honourable ; for the contem- 

^^ plation of a work like this causes admiration, and 

Public * the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 

magnifi- of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness. 

cence. Now all those things which we call honourable, 

are included under the term expenses, as, for 

example, those that relate to the gods, offerings, 

temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 

relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 

done for the public good, are objects of laudable 

ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 

be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 

or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 

said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of the person who expends ; for the ex- 
pense must have proper relation to these things^ 
and not only be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g. 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ™»^ cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for it is incon- ^ ™*g*^i- 
sistent with his rank, and with propriety; but 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perty belongi previously, either by their own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected ; thky also become the nobly bom, the 
famous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the diaracter of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anjrthing of that kind ; "^^S"**- 
or anything in which the whole city, or the princi- 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and diamiasal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself, but 
upon the public ; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- n. 
nificent man to fiimish his house in a manner be- 
coming his wealth ; ibr this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honour- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety j for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
which is great in another kind. And there is a 
difference between that which is great in the work, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle is magnificent as a 
gift to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
illiberal. Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently ; for this is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
Bdvavvoi, is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly ; for in small expenses he wiU spend large 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast j^ and when furnishing a chorus for a comedy, 
wiU introduce a purple robe into the parode,^ like 
the Megareans ; and all this he wiU do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means he shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he wiU spend 
little, and where he ought to spend Httle, much. 

14, But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
M(«poirpe- defect, and though he may have spent very large 
"^ns- sums, wiU spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he wiU do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaming 
spirit, and wiU always think that be does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, fix>m their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

< See Honi. Odyss. 1. 225. 

** But say, you jorial troop so gaJly dress'd, 
Is this a bridal or ^ friendly feast ? ** 
V The ir<i/i>o^o£ was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so nam^ as being the passage of the 
chorus-song, sung whilst it was advandnff to its proper place 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching verse. 
The OTaaiiiov was chanted by the chonis when standing in its 
proper position. See Smith's Diet. Anl;iq. p. 983. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Maffnanimit$f and Little Mindednest, 

Magnanimity,^ even from its very name, appears to 1. 
be conversant with great matters, First let us de- Magnani- 
termiae with what kind of great matters. But it T^v'*^^ 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, matter. 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, ^^^^, 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being ni^us' 
really worthy, estimates lus own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man who acts according to virtue can be a 
fool, nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest Sw^pwv. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for magnani- 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature ;i for little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiM. 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3, 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- XavvoQ. 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Miit|o6if/t;- 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he xoq. 

^ Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannot be con- 
sistent with the humility required by the Grospel. The Chris- 
tian knows his utter nnworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nevertheless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna- 
nimity is abundantly shown in the character of St. Paul. The 
heathen virtue of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
as Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

^ The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac- 
teristic of beauty. — See the Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 
ziii. 289. 
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have done if his worth had not been so great? 

5. The magnanimous man, therefore, in the greatness 
of his merits, is in the highest place ; but in his 
proper estimation of himself, in the mean ; for he 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there- 
fore, the magnanimons man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and stUl more of the great- 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 

6. Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous of, 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ;^ for this is the 

Magnani- grea*®8* o^ external gooda The magnanimous man, 

mens man therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour 

coDTer- and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 

wmtwith pxx)ve the point, it seems that the magnanimous 

(tui^) ^^ concerned with honour, for great men esteem 

which is themselves worthy of honour ^nore than anything 

the great- else j for it is according to their desert. But the 

est of ex- little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 

^J^^ his own real merit and the magnanimous man's 

dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 

regards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 

regards that of the magnanimous man. 

7. The magnanimous man, if he is worthy of the 
The mag- highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
""'""^^ better man is always worthy of the greater honour, 
man.****^^*^ and the best man of the greatest. The trulj mag- 
nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
his arms and run away^, nor to commit an act of 

^ The word here translated honour is rifii), which signifies, 
not the abstract principle t6 KoXbvt bat hononrable distinc- 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on 
OB by others. 

' The phrase in the original vapav^ivavra ^tvytiv has the 
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inJTisticej for what could be the motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great ? And if 
we examine the particulars of the case, it will ap- 
pear ridiculous that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, aa it were, a kind 8. 
of ornament of the virtues ; for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for ™^*y ^ ^ 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; '^Zf^J**^^ 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore. The mag- 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nanimous 
and dishonour. And in the case of great instances ^^^ <^^*^- 
of honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- Jjf^ re. 
rately gratified, under the idea that he has ob- gard to' 
tained what is his due, or even less than he de- honours, 
serves j for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he wiU utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve j and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not To wealth, 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may come to pass, he wiU behave 
with moderation ; and not be too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure ; for he 
wiU not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of thenu To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Success 

same siguiiication as the Latin phrase demissismanibwfugerej 
f . e. to fly very rapidly. 

h2 
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contributes fortune aiso appear to contribute to magnanimitj ; 

to magna- f^j, the nobly bom are thought worthy of honour, 

°""* ^' and those who possess power and wealth, for they 

surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 

goodness is more honourable. Hence, such things 

as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things as 
these, neither have any right to tlmik themselves 
worthy of great things, nor are properly called mag- 
nanimous ; for magnanimity esamc^ eidst without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent; for without virtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do whei'ever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feels contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. The magnanimous man neither shims nor is fond 
As to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage. ^ares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is unsparing of 
his life, thinking that life is not worth having on 

13. some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

As to libe- superior, the latter of an inferior ; and he is dis- 
rality. posed to make a more liberal return for favours ; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit. 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior, and the benefits which he confers he hears 
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of with pleasure, but those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon hun, nor do the La- 
cedaemonians to the Athenians, but only about those 
which they have received."^ AgEun,it is characteristic 14. 
of the magnanimous man to ask no &vours, or very As to ask- 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; ^ f^^oms, 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing ungenerous in being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek- 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some *°8 l»onour. 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed ; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his Mend- 
ships ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afiradd. He must care more for truth than for 16. 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this -^ *p 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

^ See Horn. II. i. 503 ; where Thetis only hints at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, bat does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 
'* If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, 
My words could please thee, or my actions aid." 

Pope, i. 652. 
Callisthenes, who wrote a hbtory (as we learn from Diodorus, 
xiv. 117) commencmg from the peace of Artazerxes, says that 
the Lacedaemonians, when iuTaded by the Thebans, sent for aid 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. v. 53), relates that they made mention of 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and thus having 
fallen into error. 
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others, and trutli-telling, except when he uses dis- 
simulation;^ but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. 
17. And he cannot live at the -will of another, except it 
As to be a friend ; for it is servile ; for which reason all 

friendship, flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men are 
flatterers. He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 
18 • great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 
manners accurate recollection, espedally of injuries, is not 
and con- characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but he ra- 
duct. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for he will neither speak of himself, nor or 
anybody else ; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies, except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities ; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and tmfrxdtfrd, than what is frrdtful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Hiagaity&c magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise frx>m 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
MiKpoypV' jg ^ ^j^g excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
^°^* vicious, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things, 
and he seems ignorant of himself, for otherwise he 

" Elpiov is a dissembler, one who says less than he thinks, 
and is opposed to AXrjBiic* Etp<t»v£ta, dissimulation, espe- 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist,— irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell's Lexicon. See another sense, in which 
eipitfvUa is used in the 7th chapter of this book* 
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would liave desired those things of which he wa^ 
worthy, especially as they are good things. Yet 
such men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse j for each man desires those things which are 
according to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter- 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21.^ 
Selves, and this obviously; for, thinking them- XaiJvoi. 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
ofbener found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
£>re, as we have said, relates to great honour. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of the namelets Virtue which is eonveraani with the desire qf 
Honour, 

There seems to be another virtue conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier part of ^ ^^® 
our treatise,*^ which would appear to bear the same J^^^^^* 
relation to magnanimity, wMch liberality does to conver- 
magnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be •™*11 ^^' 
disposed towards what is moderate and smdL And ^°™™* 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of 
honour? also, there is the "more and the less" than we 

"> See Book 11. ch. vii. 

P An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing in English between rd KaXdv and rifi^. The former 
is the abstractedly honourable, the moraUy beautiful,— in Latin, 
"honestum;'' the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
on us by others. 
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The ex- 
tremes ap- 
pear to 
contend 
for the 
mean. 



ought, as well as the proper source, and the proper 
maimer j for we blame the lover of honour as desir- 
ing honour too much, and from improper sources ; 
and the man who is. destitute of the love of honour, 
as one who does not deliberately prefer^ to be 
honoured even for honourable things; and some- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble j at other times, him who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest ;' as we 

' said before. But it is clear, that as the expression, 
" lover of anythiDg," is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification ; but when we praise 
him, we mean that he loves honour more than most 
men ; and when we blame^ him, that he loves it 

. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
has no name, the extremes seem to contend for 
the middle place, as being vacant ; but wherever 
there are an excess and ' defect, there is also a 
mean. And men desire honour both too much 
and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 
they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mean state on the subject of 
honour. But compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 
Compared with both, therefore, it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other virtues also. But in this case the 
extremes seem opposed, because the mean has no 
name. 

4 UpoalpiffiQ is translated throughout this work '' deli- 
berate preference," as expressing most literally the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle, 
as a matter of moral choice — as the act of a moral being. 

' The word in the original is triiupptav. Considered as a 
moral virtue, frm^poovvri signifies'temperance, — the virtue, as 
Aristotle says, fj autZti rrjv ippivat which preserves the vigour 
of the intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtue of a 
sober and well-regulated mind. 
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CHAP. V. 

CfMeeiMis and Irascibiiify. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of 1. 
angry feelings. But because the mean has no np^orijc. 
name, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 
have any, we give to the mean the name of 
meekness, though it declines towards the defect, 
which has no name. But the . excess might be its ex- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes. 
anger, and the things that cause it are many and 
various. He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2. 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Charac- 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper length of terUtics of 
time, is an object of praise. This character will '**® ™*®^ 
therefore be the meek man, in the very points in 
which meekness is an object of praise ; for by the 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on proper occa- 
sions, and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect ; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. But the defect, whether it be a kind of 3. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect, 
for those who do not feel anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fools, as well as those who do 
not feel it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 
and from his insensib^ty to anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one*s self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one's relations. But the excess 4. 
-takes place in all the categories ; for it is possible The excess, 
to be angry with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; yet 
all these circumstances are not united in the same 
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person; for it is impossible that they should be; 
for the evil destroys itself^ and if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, theI)^fbre, are easUy angered, with 
'OpyiXoc. improper objects, on improper occasions, and too 

much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in their character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not restrain 
their anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to be 
'AKpoxo' angry with everything, and on every occasion, are 
^<>*- likewise in excess ; whence also they derive their 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
UiKpoL and retain their anger a long time, for they repress 

their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.* Persons of this character are very 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best Mends. 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXeiroL feel anger on improper occasions, too much, or 

too long, and who do not become reconciled with- 
Irascibi- o^* revenge or punishment. But we consider the 
lity is excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 

more op. defect, for it occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
posed to inore natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
than the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the former part, is 
extreme, clear from what we are now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

■ Etymolog^ists have doubted whether the oomposition of 
AicpSxoXos be dxpoCf or dxparogt But this obseryation of 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived from 
dKpoQt an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac sedare perturbationem.— -^/tctontM. 
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-which, one ought to be angiy^ and at what point 
one ceases to act rightly, or wrongly. For he 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed. Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : ^'^^^^'^J 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and ^^ 
call them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul- 
pable ; for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10. 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per- 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean; more blameable when they 
are further ; and when they are very fer, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must, hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 



CHAP. VL 

0/ the Social Virtue and its Contraries, 

But in the intercourse of life and society, and l)he 1^ 
interchange of words and actions, some people Of the so- 
appear to be men-pleasers ; who praise everythmg «*! virtue 
with a view to give pleasure, and never in any ■^P^'^'oc. 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
society they happen to be; others, contrary to 
these, who oppose everything, and are utterly 
careless of giving pain, are called cross and quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2. 
evident ; and likewise that the mean habit be- AvctjcoXoc. 
tween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
a man will approve and disapprove of proper 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. There is no 
The mean name assigned to this habit, but it most resembles 
is <i>i\ia^ friendship ; for he who acts according to the mean 
trtpyuv, ^^i* ^ s^ch as we mean by the expression, "a kind 

and gentle friend," if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from friendship, 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly ; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
/intimate friendB and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 
It aims at intercoigi'se he will behave properly; and referring 
^l^"^rc ^ conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 
pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 
giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not'small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

6. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons, and 
with those who are more or less known to him ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due : and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results, I mean to the honourable 
and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterwards, he will inflict small pain. Bach, then. 
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is he who is in the mean^ but it has not a name. 6. 
But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being Distinc- 
pleasant, without any further object, is a man- [•J'^n^'^t'-c 
pleaser ; he who does it that some benefit may and dpea- 
accrue to him in money or that which money pur- koq, 
chases, is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we have said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
has no name. 



CHAP. VII. 

(>f the Thnttf^ulf and those in the Extremes. 

The mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1; 
cemed with almost the same object matter as the Tnathful- 
last ; this also has no name. But it would be no bad ^^^' 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. Now, in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 
purpose of giving pain, have been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who are true, and those who 
are false, in their words, their actions, and their 
pretensions. 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to Excess 
him, and to things greater than what belong to aSert "f-^' 
him : the felsely modest, on the other hand, is apt putvtia 
to deny what really does belong to him^ or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is desty). 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthi^ 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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making it greater or less. But it is possible to do 
all these things with or without a motive. But 
every one, except he acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthfiil man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the false are both blameable ; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
Tl€pt aXij- about each separately: and first, about the truthfiil; 
GtvTiKov. £qj. ^q gj^ j^^^ spesiing of him who speaks truth 

in his agreements, nor in matters tluit relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; for inasmuch as he who 
is cautious of fidsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hatefrd. 

6. But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re- 
sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the fidsehood ; but still he appears 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour- 

7* able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de- 
liberate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 
as the liar, from the habit, and from his being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for ihe sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighboiirs reap the advantage o^ 
and of which the absence in themselves may escape 
notice, as that they are skilful^ physicians or sooth- 
sayers ; wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

But the &lsely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of ^°*l®8t. 
gain, but to avoid that which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are called cunning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And felse modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- BavKovaf/- 
cedflemonians ; for too great defect, as well as o^pyot.? 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who palae 
make a moderate use of &lse modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear sometimes 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to ^^J^' 
the truthful character, for it is the worse of the two * 
extremes.^ 

* If ffo<j>bv is here a substantive, it must be an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which they did not pos- 
sess. The preceding passage renders this not improbable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teachmg of 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the tlpbtviia, 
which was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil., tom. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote's 
Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 67 and 68. 

^ BavKoiravovpyoc, a rogue who puts a good face on the 
worst case. — Liddell and Scott, 
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CHAP, vm 

Q^ graceful orpolUhed Wit, and itt contrary. 

1. Bur since there are periods of relaxation in life, 
The virtue and in them sportive pastime is admissible, in 
*^^^^*°^this case also there seems to be a certain method 

of intercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 

2. we hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 

B(u/ioX<$xoc exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing for something ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
than speaking decently, and causing no pain to 

"Aypioi. the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and harsh ; but 
Evrpairc- those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^^** men of graceful wit (ei^rpaTreXoc, firom eZ, well, and 

rpcVai, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the gestures of the moral 
character; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the surface, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with over- 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
ftd wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
Tact. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of the 
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educated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difiieienoe from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies ;^ in the dd ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in -pomt of deo^ic^. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with 5. 
propriety as one who says such things as are not ^ *^ ^**^" 
unbefitting a gentleman 1 or who takes care not to ^'^^^' 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plear 
sure ) or is such a thing as this incapable of defini- 
tion 1 for different things are hateful and {dea^ant 
to different people. l£e thiDg9 which he will say 
he will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
would do those things which he would bear to hear 
o£ Ij'ow, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression; and there are some opprobrious expres- 
sions which are forbidden by legislators; and 
perhaps there ore things at which they oiight to 
have forbidden men to scoff! ITow, the refibaed 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot zesist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he Bw/ioX6xoc 
can but raise a laugh ; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
think of saying, or scmietimes even of listening 'ji^yp^^^, 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 
uselessf, for he contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and Efport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states These 
in the social intercourse of life ; they all refer to the ^^J*^ ^* 
interchange of certain words and addons, but they ^^^ ^ 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others to the social 

^ The dramatic literature of our own country, as well as 
that of Athens, furnishes a Taluable index to the progress of 
refinement and moral education. 
I 
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{nterooane pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasure, one is 
of life concerned with sporty the other with the other in- 
tercourse of life. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the 8eHt€ of Shame. 



1. But it is not proper to speak of the sense of shame 
Atda»c de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : it j^ jg therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
^rtac*but ^^* ^ ^*® effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charao- 

2. teristic of a passion rather than a haMt. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, but only that of youth ; 
properly for we think it rififht that youni? persons shoidd be 
**» y""^- apt to feel shame, because from H^ in obedience 

to passion they commit many faults, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
&ced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
anything to be ashamed of ; for shame is no part 
of the character of the good man, if, indeed, 
it be true that it follows unworthy actions; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it inakes no difference; for neither ought to be 
done ; so that a man ought not to feel shame. 

3. Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof to be of such character as to feel shame in case he 
man *^ should do any such action, and for this cause to 

think himself a good man, is absurd ; for shame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
will never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be hypothetically a worthy feeling ; for if a man 
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were to do sach a thing, he would be ashamed ; but 
this has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
shamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do £&- 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
a virtue for a man who does such things to be 4. 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continence 
ing, a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the (^y*P<»- 
subject of continence shall be fully discussed here- mixed*vir- 
affcer. But now let us speak of justice. tue. 
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BOOK V. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Justice and Injustice.*' 

1. But we must inquire into the subject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions thej are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

* This book is almost' identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go- 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupisdble passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when reason go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was tibat 
complete virtue, which PUto denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the *' jus- 
titia ezpletriz,'' and *' justitia attributrix,'' of Grotins; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another's, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed *' distributive justice,'' but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
zance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
and comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes, 
the reader is referred. 
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between what things 'Hhe just,** that id, the ab- 
stract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after the same method as 
in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see, 2. 
then, that all men mean hj the term justice that Justice 
kind of habit from which men are apt to perform ^^ ^'*'" 
just actions, and from which they act justly, and ^ngj, * 
wish for just things ; and similarly in ihe case of in justice 
injustice, that habit from which they act unjustly, three 
and -wish for unjust things. Let these things, ^^^^ "o 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline ; ^^^■"'y* 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities I'capadtT. 
as in habits; for the same capacity and science seems 2! Moral 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries ; but choice, 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- 3. Action, 
trary acts:^ for instance, it is not the case that, from ^^j "J^? 
the habit of health, the contrary acts are performed, ffrnfiti may 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say that a man be of con- 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man ^^^ * 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often ^j|* ^'"^ 
known from its contrary ; and the habits are often . 
known from the things connected with and attend- ^' Y^^At 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 
the good habit is known from the things which be- ^'^^*" 
long to it, and these things from the good habit ; ^^"^^^' 
fot if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 
necessarily follows that the bad habit of body is 
looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
cause firmness of flesh. 

But it, generally speakings follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more senses 
than one : for instance, if the just is so used, so also 5. 
is the unjust. But justice and injustice seem to be The terms 
used in more senses than one ; but because of their justice and 

injustice 

^ The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas 
the same science can, e, g. the habit of health can only produce 
healthy action, but the science of healing can, if abused, pro- 
duce unhealthiness. 
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have more close aflinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and is 
than one ^ot so clear to be understood, as in the case of things 
S^ wWch '^^^^y differing ; for the difference in species is a 
however, ' great difference : for instance, both the bone tinder 
is scarcely the neck of animals, and that -with which they 
observa- lock doors, are called by the same Greek word 
^^f • , . kKeLq, Let us, then, ascertain in how many senses 
^a!^^ *^® *®"^ unjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
6. of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
The jost more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
man is j^ jg clear that the just man also will mean the man 
and'zffoc* ^^^ ^^^^ according to law, and the equal man. 
the SiKaiov The just will therefore be the lawful and the equal ; 
is vofiifiov and the unjust the unlawful and the unequaL But 
and Iffov : gince the unjust man is also one who takes more 
thed^Kov ^^^^^"^ ^ share, he will be of this character with re- 
is irapdvo' g^rd to goods j not, indeed, all goods, but only those 
fiov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
aviaov. are absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 
Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them- 
selves, and they ought to choose those things which 
are good to themselves.*^ 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 

All lawful absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 
things are appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous- 
just, j^^gg j[g £qi. y^\^^ fg good, for tlus reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ; 

for this includes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But SLQce the transgressor of law is, as we said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

* See Juyen. Sat. x. : — 

'* Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 
Not so ; hut to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
More dear to them, than to himself, is man.'' 

Gifford's Transl. 507. 
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lawful things are in some sense just ; far those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawftil : and each one of these we assert 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, jo. 
with a view either to the common advantage of all, Object of 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens ;* accord- ^*^*' 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve ^ppiness and its 
parts for the social community. But the law di- 11. 
rects the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the temperate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or out- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek maa; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed off-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Universal 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- {.^J^J^ \^^ 
tues ; and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable.® And in a proverb we say, " In it is koX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended." And it is more ^*<'^*i* 
than any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in ^ jg ^p^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- trtpov, 
cem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, " Power will show the 

^ This distinction is drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocratical states. Ot dpurroi, the best citizens, i,e, the 
aristocracy. 

* There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophraatus, to 
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13. man ;" for the man in power is at once assoeiated 
"with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason justice alone, of all the virtues^ seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela- 
tion to another ; for it does what is advantageoua 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, there- 
fore, is the worst who acts yidouslj both as re- 
gards himself and his Mends ; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himself, but 
as regards another ; for this is a difficult task. 

14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division of 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 

Uniyenal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 

justice the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 

**^" **^™ tice is dear from the preceding statements ; for the 

^ ^"' habits are the same, but their essence is not the 

same ; but so &r as justice in this sense relates to 

anoth^, it is justice ; so Heut as it is such and such 

a habit, it is simply virtue.' 



CHAP. IL 

Of the nature and qualitiee of Particular Juttiee. 

1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob- 
That there j^ct of our investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
larkllustice ®^^^ ^ Ismd of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
(wXtove^ which is a part of vice : and this is a proof that 
\la). there is ; for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but does not take more than 
his share ; as the man who through fear has thfown 
away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 
sive language, or through illiberaJity has refrised to 
give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtue and universal justice are substantially the same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ ; or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed yirtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
universal justice. 
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more tlian bis aihare, he does bo frequently not troia 
an J one of these yices^ still less from all of them, 
but still from some "vice (for we blame him) ; 
namely from injustice. There is, therefore^ some 2. 
other kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It diffiers 
whole, and some " unjust," which is related to that ^'^'^i''^\ 
"unjust" which transgresses the law, as a part to a p^rt from 
whole. Again, if one man commits adultery for a whole. 
the sdke of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another, does so at some cost for the 
gratification of his lusts, the latter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more than his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate : 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
for the ^e of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some specific vice : for instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe- 
rance ; if he has deserted hui comrade's side in the 
ranks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
to anger ; but if he has gained anything by the 
act, you can refer it to no vice but injustice. So 4* 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides universal injustice, which is a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the 
generic definition of both is the same; for the whole 
fi>rce of both consists in relation ; but one is conver- Particular 
sant with honour, money, safety, or with whatever justice. 
common term would comprehend all'these; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain ; whilst the Universal 
other is conversant with ail things with which a justice, 
good man is concerned. It is dear, therefore, that 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is universal 
virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. 

Now, the " unjust" has been divided into the un- 5. 
lawful and the imequal ; and " the just" into the 
lawful and the equal. Kow, the injustice before 
mentioned is according to the unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the more are not the same^i but 
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dijOTerent^ that is, that one bears to the other the 
relation of a part to a wholejS for everything which is 
more is unequal, but it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more ; and in the same way the 
unjust and injustice are not the same^ but dijOTerent 
in the two cases ; in the one case beiag as parts^in the 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we are 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and the particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 

6. cular unjust. Let us, then, disnuss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with tmiversal virtue, 
justice dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
™"^ relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
imjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawM 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac- 
cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 
hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
j^^®. ^- tice, and of the particular just which is according 
Disttibu^ to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 

« The generic word " unequal" comprehends under it the 
specific ones ''more'' and "less," and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words '* whole " and '' part " are used in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically^ the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species oontldns the genus : e, g, we divide 
logically the genus '* man" into ''European, Asiatic," &c., 
but each of l£e species, European, &c., contains the idea of 
man, together with the characteristic difference. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things "which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective CorrectiTc. 
in transactions^ between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary : the vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, ^^^ ^ 
pledgingtransactions,borrowing,»depositingof trusts, Voluntary, 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of Involun- 
such transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trans- tary. 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- 
ing, pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
false witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious language. 



CHAP. III. 
Of Distributive Justice, 



But since the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust 1* 
yis unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the A J'"* **^. 
unequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action ^^"thSne" 
in which there is the more and the less equal, there and with 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be im- reference to 
equal, the just is equal; but thiai, without argument, *^° P^^" 

^ The word (rwaWdyfiarat here rendered *' transactions/' 
must not be understood as being limited to cases of obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but as comprehending aU cases of obli- 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A trvvaXKayfia Uovaiov 
may be either verbal or written ; if written, it may be 
(1.) ffvvOriKTi, which term is generally used of political agree- 
ments or conventions; (2.) o-wyypa^i;, a legal bond; (3.) 
(fvfitoXaiov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Rhct. I. xv. 

^ XPV<ftQ is that contract which the Roman jurists term 
« commodatum." — dfichelet. 
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must be dear to eveiybodj. But smoe the equal is 
a mean, the just must also be a kind of meaiL But 
the equal implies two terms at least j the just, there- 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must relate 
to some things and some perscms. In that it is a 
mean, it must relate to two things, and these are 
the more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in that it is just to certaux persons. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
TWe will terms at least ; for the persons to whom the just 
Xcffg^ . relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 
sons and same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things ; for as the things are to one another so 

are the persons, for if the persoi^ are unequal, they 
will not have equal things 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, when 
equal persons have unequal things, or unequal per- 
sons have and have assigned to them equal things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression "according 
to worth ;" for, in distributions, all agree that justice, 
ought to be according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 
who are inclined to democnur^ consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, nobility of birth ; and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue.^ Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro- 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num- 
ber tmiversally ; for proportion is an eqiudity of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is dear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, asAtoB, soisBtoCj B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if fi be 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 

^* Moreover, the just also implies four terms at least, 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 
^ Compare Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. riii. 
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AtotheteTmBySonill be the term C to the term D; 
and therefore, alternately, asAtoCsoBtoD. So 
that the whole also bears the same pi^oportion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs ; 
and if it puts them together in this way, it puts 
them together justly.^ The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and C and of B and D is tiie just in the dis- 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between tJiose tlungs which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tionit comes to pass that the whole hasthe same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other ; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pro- 
and the thing are not one term numerically. But the portion 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there ^Suoub " 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unjustly has too much, and the man 
who is treated unjustly too little good. But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less evil is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good^ and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 



CHAP. IV. 

0/Juatice in TV-aiuaeHonM between Man and Man, 

But the other one is the corrective, and its province i. 
is all transactions, as weU voluntary as involuntary. In coirec- 
But this just has a different form from the preced- *j^® i^" 
ing ; for that which is distributive of common pro- n^^* " 

1 A : B : : C : D. 

Alternando, A : C : : B : D. 
Componendo, A + C : B + D : : A : B. 
Alternaodo, A+C : A :: B + D : B. 
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propor- perty is always according to the proportion before 
^^^ ^ ^^ mentioned. For if the distribution be of common 
caMc^t property? i* "^^ he made according to the propor- 
regards the ^^^ which the original contributions bear to each 
acts, and other ; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
not the contrary to the proportionate. But the just which 
Scep^'so ^^^^ ^ transactions is something equal, and the 
far as re- uiijust something unequal, but not according to 
gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat- 

irifiia, ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery ; the law looks to 
the diflSerence of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
man is struck and the other stnkes, or even when 
one kUls-and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term "gain" is used (to speak once for all) in 
such cases, idthough in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term " loss " in the case of the man who 
suffers it ; but when the suffering is measured, the 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the less. But gain and loss are one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways ; that is, the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tive justice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean be- 
between tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
have a quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 
just ; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
them mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the mean, thej will hit the just ; the just, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line 6. 
had been cut into two unequal parts, he takes ^^^ ^ 
away from the greater part that quantity by which ]^J^,J^d *' 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called dUaioy, because it is 
dixa (in two parts), just as if a person E&ould call Etymology 
it Uxaiov (divided in two), and the ^ticaoT^c is so of ^kawv. 
called, being as it were IvxaariiQ (a divider). For 
when two things are equal, and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, g, 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the hnes AA, BB, CC, are equal to 9. 
each other ; fri>m the line A A, let AE be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CC ; so that the 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD.™ But these terms, loss and Origin of 

" The following figure will explain Aristotle's meaning :— j ^^ 

A 1 A 

B B 
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gain, take their rise from volimtaiy barter ; for the 
having more than a man's own is called gaining, 
and to have less than he originally had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other trans- 
10. actions in which the law ^affords protection. But 
when the result is neither more nor less^ but the 
condition of parties is the same as before, they say 
that men have their own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntaiy transactions, that is the 
haying the same both before and after. 



CHAP. V. 

QfBeitUiation^ 



^' Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 
^re^ just, as the Pythagoreans said ; fcwp they simply 
called defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Jastice liation does not fit in either with the idea of distfi- 
retaliation, butive or corrective justice ; and yet they would 
bTwlTe^'^^' have that this is the meaning of the Bhadamanthian 
they called ^^9 ^' If a man suffers what he has done, straight- 
it so simply, forward justice woidd take place:" for in many 
and not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 
KaT dva- ^ authority has struck another, it is not right that 
he should be struck in return ; and if a man has 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished besides. 

° The law of retaliation, ** lex talionis/' or commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
corrective justice. As we have seen, distributive justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion,— corrective 
justice on that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per- 
sons geometrically ; as tbe builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe- 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from the 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckoned in shoes, and 
re8jx>ring it to the builder. 
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Again, the Yolimtaiiness and involimtarmess of as 
a^^on make a great difTerence. But in the inter- 
course of exchflUQge, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For by 
proportionate retaliation dvil society is held toge- 
ther ; for men either seek to retaliate evil (for others 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way,<> to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who has done a 
favour, and then to be one's self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, 
the shoemaker B, a house C, and a shoe D ; the builder 

** The temples of the Graces were usually built in the 
AyopaL This was the case at Sparta ; and Pausanias informs 
us that it was also the case at Orchomense and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Oeol iyo- 
paioi. Cicero says, — *' Oportet quoque in civitate bene insti- 
tuta templnm esse Gratiarum, ut meminerint homines gratias 
ease referendas.''- 

' The following figure will explain what is meant by diame- 
trical conjunction :— 

Ar 7B 



2. 

By dvriiTi' 
novObs 
Kar' ava- 
XoyiaVf 
the cases 
are brought 
to a certain 
equality. 



3. 

Tlie rule of 
diametrical 
conjunc- 
tion. 




In commercial intercourse, A ukes so many D's as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C, and this equalization is 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting ** value,'' and the subjects con- 
nected with it, the student is referred to any treatises on poli- 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation which subsists 
between demand (x/xmx) and value in the Politics, I. iii. 
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therefore ought to receive from the shoemaker some 
of his work, and to give him some of his own in re- 
turn. I^ therefore, there he proportionate equa- 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there -will be the state of things which we 
described ; if not, there is no equality, nor any 
Equality bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
^i^l **®^ there is no reaaon why the work of one should not 
byobserr- ^ letter than the work of the other ; these things^ 
ing the re- therefore, must be equalized ; and this is true in 
lative pro- the case of the other arts alio ; for they would be 
portion of p,i|; gj^ e^d to, unless equality were observed be- 
^oM and t^gQjj the dealer and the person dealt with, both 
4^ aa regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two physi- 
cians, but between a physician and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different^ 
and \mequal ; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, diould be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
money came into use ; and it is in some sense a 
mediimi, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the bidlder to the 
The neces- ^oemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
sity of a house or the food ; for if this be not the case, there 
meuuxe ^^ ^ ^^ interchange, nor commerce. But this 

proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 
some manner equal It is therefore necessary that 
all things should be measured, as was before said, 
by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
mon mea- -^^i^anted nothing, or not so much, there would not 
JdOTiandr" ^® ^^^' ^^ ^^* ^ much commerce. But money is 
or iu sab- as it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
stitate, it has the name j/<J/it<r/ia, because it is not so by 
To^T^ej' nature, but by law (vo/i^), and because it is in our 
definS own power to change it, and render it useless. 
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There ^Brill, therefore, be retaJiation, when eqoaliza- 8. 
tion has taken jdace. As, therefore, the agriculturist lUiutra- 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker ^^°* 
to that of the agriculturist. Bat when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
have both excesses of the mean. But when they 
have their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Let the agriculturist be A, 9. 
the ^K>d C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist's work D. But if it had 
been impossible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would haire been no conmiercial in- 
tercourse betwe^L them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such ciiroumstances, holds men together, is proved 
by the &ct that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
hare commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
stance), giving in return com for exportation. They 
must, thereficKFe, be made equal 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have ^q 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to m^e it ; for it is necessary that a man who ^e may 
brings money shoidd be aWe to get what he requires, ^cha^e 
But even money is liable to the same objection as ^hen we 
oth^ commodities, for it is not always of equal want it. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more l^ely to re- 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value ; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this^ there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things conmiensurable, equalizes them; for there 
could be no commerce without exchange, no ex- 
change without equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate. Now, in jj^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so widely dif- 
ferent shoidd become commensurable, but it is suffi- 
k2 
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ciently possible as &r as demand requires. It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one thing ; 
and this must be decided by agreement. Where- 
fore it is called money {vSfutrfia) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. sured by money. Let a house be A, ten minse B,4 
niastra- a bed C. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
*'°°* to be worth or equal to five minse), and the bed 

^ a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how- 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that just acting is a mean, 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 

Justice and having too much, and the other too little. But 
the other justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
J|g.^®*j^ as the before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that iiKaiov ^ mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itself a tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
mean. jg ggi^j ^o be disposed to practise the just in accord- 

ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himseli^ and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 

14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the unjust ; and 
defined. ^jjjg ^ ^^^ excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect; that i% in a man's 

<i On the subject of Greek money, see the articles and 
tables in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

' The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 
e. ff.f courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on Uie other hand, is not in the mean between two 
extremes, but its subject-matter (rb SUatov) is a mean be- 
tween too much and too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, and de- 
fect of what is hiirtM ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the -violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an unjust act, the defect is the 15. 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re- 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unjust, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Political and Economical Juttiec.* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust i. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once ^ neednot 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice ? 2A, for of i^,^tice. 
example, a thie^ an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust 2. 
act, but is not tmjust ; just as he is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft j nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which retaliation 3. 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- justice. 

* From the discussion of the subject of moral justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
sarily a morally unjust man : as he might have acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and 
the damage or wrong inflicted. — See Michelet's Com. p. 177. 
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soffidency, and who are free and equal either pro- 

4. portionately or numerically. So that all those 
who are not in this condition have not the political 
just in relation to one another, but only a kind of 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law implies cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law is the de- 
cision of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act, but an imjust aot does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to give to one's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
mMf^but ^^ ^^^ becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason to guardian of the just ;■■ and if of the just, of equality 
govern QB. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself except it be propor- 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6. that justice is another man's good. Some compen- 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

^tffiroTi' and prerogative : but all those who are not content 

Kdv dUai' with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 

ovy xarpi- ^jjjgg ^£ master and slave, and fistther and child, is not 

7^ the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 

not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own; a 

possession and a child, as long as he be of a certain 

age, and be not separated from his father, being as 

it were a part of him ; and no man deliberately 

chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 

injustice towards one's self; therefore there is 

neither the political just nor unjust ; for political 

justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 

case of those between whom laws naturally exist ; 

and these were said to be persons to whom there 

belongs equality of governing and being governed. 

** For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
eTil.~Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Hence, the just exists more between a husband 8. 
and -wife than between lather and child, or master 
and slave; for this is economic justice ; but this, ofcovofci- 
too, differs from political justice.* k6v. 



CHAP. VIL 

Of Nature and Legal Juttice. ' 

Of the political just, one part is natural,^ and 1. 
the other legal. The natural is that which every- Politicd 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being ^'?2?* " 
or not being received. But the legal is that which ^^^ . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, Natural, 
when enacted, is so no longer; as the price ofLcg«l« 
ransom ^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^ and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to £ra- 
sidasy^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
of decrees.^ But to some persons all just things 2. 

* It is frequently Aristotle't practioe to eiamine different 
existing theories, and to show how hr his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man's wife or children, or serrantt, 
are considered as parts of himself. 

" See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven- 
tionally; €»ff, killing a man b naturally unjust,— killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

^ The price of redemption was different at difierent periods. 
Acdajoli says, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at one 
mina ; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) states, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians fixed two mime as the ransom of a prisoner of war. 

* Herodotus (II. xhL). All who sacrifice to the Thebm 
Zens, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristcjtle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. 

' See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian speaks 

of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans. 

^ The decree (^^^(r/ia) was an act of the legisli^iLre passed 
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appear to be matters of hw, because that whicb is 
natural is unchangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire bums both here and ia 
Persia ;' but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
3.* with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That pa- is that which is by nature and that which is not.^ 
is^l^ert to ^*^^^^^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
chanira ^^^ natural, but le^d, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granting that both are alike subject to change), 
prove that is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 

exSr* ^^^ ^ ^*^®^ ^*®®® ' ^^^* naturally, the right hand is 
stronger than the left ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
' which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case to measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal j but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.^^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (voftoc) is perpetual. — 
See also c. x., and PoUt. IV. !▼. 

' This Greek proverb is said to have orig;inated from the 
drcnmstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : ** Jas enim de quo quserimns, civile est, aliqaod 
natnrale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et fiigida et amara 
et dulda, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus.'' This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repub. p. 338 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Theaet. p. 172.— Brcw«r, p. 195. 

■• The text here followed is that of Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning ^f the passage will still be the same. 
Michdet gives the following Latin paraphrase: '< Jus apnd 
Beos est immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nibilominus hominum jura quiedam naturalia, quiedam 
non." He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading the true 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
ferred to bis Commentary, p. 182. 

^ It is difficult to «ay whether Aristotle here alludes to a 
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is not natural, but of man's invention, is not every- 
where the same ; since neither are all political con- 
stitutionSy although there is one which would be by 
nature the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the 5. 
relation of a universal to a particular; for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin- 
gular ; for it is universal. There is a difference ?• ^, 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and and dliucov 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : so 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by ordinance, also do ^t- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes ""V**^,* 
an unjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ^ and*?t- 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be Kcuovpd- 
said of a just act. The common term for a just yvpz. 
.act is more correctly diKatoirpdyrifjiay and diKaluffxa is 
the correction of an unjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how nuCny species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 



CHAP. vni. 

Of the Three Kindt qf Qfencet. 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 1. 
they have been stated to be, a man acts imjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun- 
tknly ; but when he does them involuntarily, he 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for they do acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust. But an unjust act and a just act 2. 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari- 

local custom or to one acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to tluit which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the bam gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 
Is larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. 
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An action ness of them ; fot whenever an act is voluntary it 
"•^^td'b ^ blamed ; and at the same time it becomes an im- 
ite'bein/ J^^ ^^ * ^ ^^^ there will be something unjust 
done vo- which is not yet an unjust act, except the oondi- 
luntarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
or invo- voluntary, as also has been said before, which (being 
'*'* ^*3 in his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
* not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also by the ghould be the father of the striker, and that the 
SSi^edw ^^^^ should know him to be a inaii, or be one of 
and by ' *be company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, fiither. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars 
^' attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man's own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things which naturally befall 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
luntary; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the being done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, case of the unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com- 
pulsion, and against his own will, revises to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and others not. We do those 
from deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli^ 
berate preference which we do without previous 

8. deliberation. Now, since there are three kinds of 
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hurts'^ in the intercourse of society, those which are B\d€ai. 
done in ignorance are mistakes, i e. whenever a 
man does the mischief to a different person, in a 
different manner, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive from what he intended; for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
this instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merel j to prick ; or he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary g. 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'Arvxvf^a. 
to expectation, but without wicked intent, it is a ^^t^aprti^ 
mistake ; for a man makes a mistake when the f*"^' 
principle of causation is in himself ; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate.. But when he does it lo. 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'AdUfifia, 
an unjust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act imjustly, and the actions are un- 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this accoimt 
imjust or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then unjust and wicked. Hence, ItpoaipKTis 
very properly, acts done through anger are de- coMtitntes 
cided not to proceed from premeditation ; for he *p^,|S'' 
who acts through anger is not the originator, but ^2 
he who angered him. Again, even the question is 
not one of fact, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the isust (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless they do 
it from forgetfrdness), but, agreeing about the fact, 

<^<^ See the Rhetoric, I. ziii. Properly there are four kinds of 
harts: — 

1. 'orav 'jrapoLkoyotQ 17 fiXatri ykvfirai — Catut* 

2. *6Tav fiT^ irapaX6y«ac» dvev Sk KaKiac^'Culpa, 

3. hrav dSutc fjikv ui) irpotovXivaac Sk — Dolut indirecttu. 

4. hrav U irpoaiptfftiac — Dolvt direchts.^^MieheM. 
^ See definition of anger in Rhet. Book II. 
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they dispute on which side is the justice of the case. 
But he who plotted against the other is not igno- 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjustly; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts imjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts justly, 
provided he only acts voluntanly. But of involun- 
tary actions, some are pardonable, and others im- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done, not 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are par- 
donable ; but all which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human,*® are unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX. 



Qf being Injured^ and that no one can he injured with his own 
consent, 

1. But it might be questioned whether sujQiciently ac- 

Whether curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 

* "ure ^^^^ receiving and committing injustice. First, whether 

himself. i* ^c> ^fi Euripides has absurdly said, " He slew my 

mother ; the tale is short ; willing he slew her 

willing ; or unwilling he killed her willing."^ For 

is it really true, or is it not true, that a person can 

with his own consent be injured ? or is not being 

injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

*' Human passions are X^ttq, ^o^oq. IKiOQt grief, fear, pity ; 
the natural appetites are Tretva, ^ti^a, hunger and thirst. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these ; e.g, we readily make allowance for a starring man who 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

^ Michaelis Ephedus, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, attri- 
bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more pro- 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Brewer, 
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injury is altogetlier voliintary 1 or are all cases this 
way or that way^ just as committing injury is en- 
tirely voluntary; or are some cases voluntary and 
others involuntary ? 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with ; for all just acting is voluntary, 
so that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed with respect to the question of voluntariness 
or involimtariness. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary ; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent.88 The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man is 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate f^^^p i^- 
in what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ^^^ ^^^^ 
is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, and 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with being injured ; and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

But if acting unjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the expression " voluntary " ^^** 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the ^^iuju'J.y ' 
manner, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
volimtarily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it would be possible for a man to injure him- 
self j but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure himself 
Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person acting volim- 
tarily, so that it would be possible for hun to be 

n Aociajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; tIz. injuriam agere, injuriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati ; injustnm agere, injustum pati ; justum 
agere, justum pati. 
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Yoluntarily injured. Or is the definitioii incorreot, 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person, the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 

7. the other's will ? Then it follows, that a person 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus- 
tice, but that no one can be voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wishes to 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; f(»* no one 
wills what he does not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does what he thinks that he ought not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
The case (aa Homer says that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
of Glaucus. ag^^idei^ ^rms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

oxen for the price of nine")*»^ is not injured, for the 

act of giving is in his own power ; but being injured 

is not in a man's own power, but there must be an 

injurer. With respect to being injured, therefor^ 

it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9^ Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 

Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 

the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 

the receiver ^j^ y^ ^^ commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 

imd whether *^®^ ^* ^ possible for a man to injure himself; 

a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 

awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 

too little ^^QQ great a share, then, if a man knowingly and 

Iniurw^ voluntarily gives to another a greater share than 

himself. to himself, this man injures him^f ; and moderate 

10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 

to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 

never absolutely the easel for perhaps he got 

more of some other good, aa of reputation, or of 

the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 

solved by the definition of the term " acting un- 

justiy," for he suffers nothing against his wish ; so 

^^ ** For Diomede's brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid (a vnlgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought." 
Pope's Hom. U. vi. 292. 
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that for this reason at least he is not injured, but 
if he suffers anything, it is only hurt. 

Moreoyer, it is clear that the distributor, and not n. 
he irho gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The ques- 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, ^^^ "J- 
but he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and ■''*'*"• 
the volimtariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, which in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, shice the 12. 
expression '' to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master's bidding, may kill ; the 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust things. AgaLu, if a man decided through 13. 
ignorance, he is not unjust according to the le^ 
idea, nor is his decision unjust ; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an imjust decision, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of &vour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates iq an act of 
injustice, and he who &om such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is in their 15. Whe- 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ther it be 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; f"*7 *? 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and ^^^ ' 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one's hand, is easy, and in one's own power ; bijfc to 
do this with a pa^cular disposition is neither easy 
nor in one's own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things unjust, because it is not dif&cult to com- ^'' ^: 
prehend the cases of which the laws speak ; but 1 

these are not just acts except accidentally — ^when, ^ 

indeed, they are done in a certain manner, and ' 
distributed in a certain manner, they become just. 
But this is a more laborious thing than to mow 
what things are wholesome, since even in that 
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sort of knowledge it is easy to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cuttiQg ; but to know 
bow to apply them for tibe purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 

17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneous acting imjustly belongs to the just man as much 
^^^'* as acting justly, because the just man would be 

no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man m%ht 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 

18. But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
unjust man ; just as it is not performing or not per- 
fomdng an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medical treatment or 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,^^ and who can 
have of these too much or too little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked ; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for which reason justice is 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X 

Of Equity, and the Equitable ManJ^ 

1. Thx next thing to speak of is the subject of '' the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

differ. ° *AirXc5c iyaOdt are not only mental goods, but also riches, 

honours, and all things instrumental to Tirtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse of 
them. — Michelet. 
^ On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. ziii. 
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equitable bears to the just^ and equity to justice ; 
for when we examine the subject^ they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally different. 
And we sometimes praise 'Hhe equitable/' and the 
man of that character j so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term '^ equitable" instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from jtistice , for either justice must be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that is, if it is 
different from justice ; or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. They are not 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- opposed, 
sistent with each other ; for "the equitable " is just, they^d^er; 
being better than a certain kind of "just ;" and it is 
not better than " the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are 4. 
identical ; and both being good, " the equitable " is 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 
just. And the reason of this is, that law is in all 
cases imiversal, and on some subjects it is not pos- 
sible to speak imiversally with correctness. In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak universally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for the 
subject-matter of human actions is altogether of this 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks universally, and 6. 
something happens different from the generality of 
cases, then it is proper that where the legislator 
falls short, and has erred, from speaking generally, 
to correct the defect, as the legislator would himself 
L 
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direct if lie were then present, or as lie woxdd have 
legislated if he had been aware of the case. There- 
fore the equitable is just, and bett^ than some kind 
of ^'jufit;" not indeed better than the '^absolute 
just," but better than the error which arises from 
universal enactments. 

7. And this is the nature of '^ the equitable," that 
The use of j[t is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
^^^' owing to its universality. This is the reason why 

all things are not accorcUng to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. 80 that 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building;^ for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decrees differ 

8. according to the circumstances. It is dear, there^ 
fore, what " the equitable " is, and that it is just, 

'EvuiKris and also to what ''just " it is superior. And from 
defined. this it is dear what is the character of the eqidtable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the frirthest on the 
' worst side,^^^ but is disposed to make allowanoes, 
even although he has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 



CHAP. XL 

That no Man injures himaelf, 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 

• Whether a able to injure himself or not, is clear from what has 
man can 

" Michael Ephesins says, — " The Lesbians did not bnild 
with stonesi arranged so as to form a plane surface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring."— J/tcAe/e/. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

"" This is the meaning of the well-known proverb,— 
<< Summum jus gumma injuria.'' 
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been already said. For one class of things just injure him- 
is that which is enjoined by law, according to Yirtue, ^^ '^ 7"^^' 
in the universal acceptation of the term ; as, for ^^^ ^^' 
example, it does not command a man to kill him- 
self ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids.^ 
AgailD, whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures : and he acts voluntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not answered, 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whom? is it against the state, and not against 
himself 1 for he suffers voluntarily; and a perscm 
cannot be injured with his own consent. Therefore, 
also, the state pimishes him, and there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to which he who only acts unjustly, and "Why a man 
not he who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it p*nnot in- 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this g^jQ 
kind is different from the other ; for he who is particular 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice, 
the coward; not as being wicked in the frillest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken from 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 4. 
injury must be voluntary, proceeding from delibe- 
rate preference, and the finst of two hurts ; for he 

nn The Greeks recognized the principle that it was the duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legislative 
enactments ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the legislative system. Hence the rule which Aristode states^ 
** Quee lex non jubet vetat.'' The principles of our law, on 
the contrary, are derived from the Roman law, which confines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the rule witii us is exactly the contrary, ** Qnse lex non vetat 
permittit.'''-See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because he has suffered, and inflicts 
the veiy same hurt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 

5. Again, if this were the case, it would be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides;, no one acts 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in- 
juErtice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one's 
self is Anally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 

6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
Wtiether injure are had; for one implies having less, the 
to comm? other having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to re- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi< 
ceive an cine, and that which is productive of a good habit 
injury. ^f body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 

worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; for not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
^ less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
8* acddentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a Ml ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a land of ''just," 
not, indeed, between a man and himself but be- 
tween cert^ parts of himself : but it is not '' just** 
in the universal acceptation of the lerm, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
9. the irrational part. Now, looking to th^^ points, 
it seems that tiiere is some injustice towards one's 
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self^ because it is possible, in tbese cases, to suffer 
something contrary to one's own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some kind of "just " between 
the governor and the governed, so there is between 
these parts of the soul also. With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues, 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient. 
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CHAP. I. 

7%at it ig neeenary to define right ReMon.* 

!• But since we happen to haye already said that we 

Right rea- ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de- 

s^i^* feet ; and since the mean is as right reason^ deter- 

2. mines;, let ns discoss this point. In all the habits 

Joined with alreadj mentioned, just as in eyeiything else, there is 

^J^ a certain mark which he who possesses reason looks at, 

^* sometimes slackening, at others Tnaking more intense 

his gaze j and there is a definite boundsuy of the mean 

states, which we assert to be between the excess and 

the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 

^* But this statement, although it is true, is by no 

^cover nieans clear; for in all other studies which are the 

what it is. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 

ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
▼irtues, nor indeed is this to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical,— ethical, and not meta- 
physical. The proper place for tiie consideration of these is 
his treatise '' de Anim&." His great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the inteUectoal and moral 
virtues. 

^ Right reason (6 bpQbq \6yoQ) is that fiiculty of the soul 
which ^es cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the yirtues, therefore, both moral and intel- 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtues 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which is 
the same as prudence (0poi/}|<rtc). The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is clear from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
'* sciences," and X($yoi, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to " reason ** (^6yov)t AQd the moral virtues to 
be according to " reason on practical subjects." 
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idle too muck or too little, but in tlie mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows this would not possess any more 
of the knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to be 
made to the body, if a person were to tell him, that 
they are those'wMch tUe science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use o£ Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4. 
the habits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 
^ow, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, virtues of 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the soul, 
racter, and part to the intellect. The moral virtues, JJ?'"T 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in the jq^I- "" 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having lectual. 
first spoken about the souL 

There were before said to be two parts of the Parts of 
soul, — ^the rational and the irrational ; but now we ^^ ^^» 
must make the same kind of division in the case of R^^onal — 
the rational part ; and let it first be laid down, that irrational, 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one, Rational 
by which we contemplate those existing things, the 8«|>divided 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the JJ^j*^^^. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principlesof ^ovuc6v, 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding conver- 
partsof the soul differing in kind also, and naturally J^^^^^ 
adapted to each; if it is from a kind of resemblance matter, 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge of Aoyian- 
them. Let one of these be called the scientific, f^^y ^^^h 
and the other the ijeasoning part f for deliberating J|^^^^' 

, , contingent 

^ In this division of the rational soul ( Xoyov tx**v KvpKMte matter. 
Kal kv avr^O u^to two parts, the scientiiic {iviimifioviKov) 
and reasoning (Xoyiorcjc^v), it must not be forgotten that 
** reason '' is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation. — See Book I. ziii. ; also 
Arist. de Animd, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, the scientific part 
(kviarrinoviKdv), or vov^, is termed in German, Vernunft ; 
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and reasoning are equiyalent. But no person deli- 
berates upon necessaxy matter ; so that tlie reasoning 
part must be one division of tbe rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.* 



CHAP. n. 

J^at TVuth it the peculiar work of all Intellect. 

!• Now, there are three principles in the soul which 
.™? J have power over moial action and truth : Sensa- 
Kvoiarn^ tion, Litellect,* and Appetite ; but of these, sensa^ 
irpd^tw^. tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 
AiffBricic. clear from the feet that beasts possess sensation, 
•0°''f 1 ^^* ^^ ^^* participate in moral action. But pur- 
suit and avoidance in appetite are precisely what 

2. affirmation and denial are in intellect.' So that 
Ipyovofdie ^^ moral virtue is a habit together with deli- 
XoyKrriKbv berate preferen<5e, and deliberate preference is ap- 
/lipos. petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 

, these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 

that which contemplates contingent matter (rb Xoyiffrucbv), or 
Bidvoia, is Verstand. — See MieheM. 

* Geniis is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art, &c. is employed : this the schoolmen called snbjec- 
tnm materiale, — ^Xtj, The differentia by considering its effect 
or object ; this is the snbjectnm formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter. — See 
Brewer, p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated '* intel- 
lect,*' is vovc, and is used in its most comprehensive sense; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation {aMritTis) is meant the perception of ike ex- 
ternal senses. 

' The Greek word is Sidvoiat which properly meant 
** the movement of the intellect {vovg) onward in the inves- 
tigation of truth ; " but here, as in some other places, it it 
used loosely as synonymous with vovc» 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue, the same things. This intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical 

Of the intellect, which is contemplatiye, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and falsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is ^^t^rii/io- 
the work of every intellectual feculty; but of*'***^''' 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence deliberate 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing; and the thing made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is fortius. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect Influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference; as no one deliberately prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man ^i» own 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but *° °"**' 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, " Of this alone even God is de- 
prived, the power of making things that are past 
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. never to bave been."? Truth, therefore, is the work 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul; and those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtues of them both. 



CHAF. IIL 



There are 
five habits 
by which 
the soul 
arrives at 
tmth. 



Contin- 
gent matter 
defined. 



Of the Fw€ Intellectual Virtues^ and Science in particular. 

1. Beginning, therefore, from the commencement, let us 
speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
fore, by which the soul arrives at truth by affirm- 
ation, or denial, be five in number ;^ and these are 
Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
it is possible to be deceived by supposition and 
opinion. Kow, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
accurately, and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know scientific^y is 
necessary matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 

' Non tamen irritum 
Qaodcunque retro est, efficiet ; neqoe 
Diffinget infectumqne reddet, 

Quod fugiens semel hora Tezit.-^JETor. 

^ The five habits here spoken of have been arranged by- 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth which each 
has for its object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, Book Y. 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral Tmth with 
I truth, production. 



Principles. 



1. 



I 



Deductions from 
principles. 
2. iiriffrrififi. Z.^p6vii9iQ, 



4. Tsxvn- 



These united make up 
5. ao^ia. 
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out our being aware of it. The subject of science, 
therefore, has a necessary existence ; therefore, it is 'Eirt<rr^/iif 
eternal; for things that absohitelj^ exist from ne- is comrer- 
cessitj, are all eternal, and things eternal are both "^^ ^^^ 
uncreated and indestructible. Again, all science is J^^^^^J^ 
thought to be taught, and the subject of scien<ce to 3. 
be acquired b j learning. But all learning is derived 
fr(Hn things previously known, as we alse stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from inductitm, 
and partly from syllogism. Kow, induction is the And is af- 
origin of the universal ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- "yUogism 
plea, from which a syUogism is deduced, which are ^^^^"^^ 
not themselves syUogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction.i Science, tiiere- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition 'ETritrr^/xi} 
we must add the other parts^ which we have given defined, 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to him, 
he knows it scientifi<»illy ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he wiU 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore, have been defined after this manner. 



CHAP. IV. 

QfArt. 

Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other that which is practised. Now Difference 
making and practice differ from each other ; but J^'y^®*** 

^ Thete are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — andTrpa^ic* 
absolute {airX&c) and hypothetical (i^ turoOeaeuig). The for- 
mer is in its own nature immutable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally to ; as, for instance, to use the illustration of 
flustathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 
— Brewer, 

J By the observation of a number of particular hc^ we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction. — See 
Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley's Logic. 
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these points haye been proved in our exoteric dis- 
courses : so tliat tlie practical habit, together with 
reason, differs from the productive habit together 
with reason : nor are they included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 

2. practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with reason must be one and the same thing. 

3. All art is conversant with three processes, — Pro- 
Art is con- duction. Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
Teraantwith jjIj^^ something may be produced, the existence and 
T^Sliv >io^-63dstence of which are contingent, and the 
7cv£(rt£. ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

thing done ; for art is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4. these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and practice are different things, it is 
necessary that art should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 
says, ^Axt loves chance, and chance loves art.*^ 

Artdefined. Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 
with &lse reason, in contingent matter. 



CHAP. V. 

Of Prudence, or moral Wiedom. 

1. We shotdd best understand the subject of prudence. 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racteristicg dent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudent 
of 4tpvviuoc, 
^"^ ■ Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 

matter, and so closely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known (act that many of the most important discoreries in 
the arts haye originated in accident. 
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man to be able to deliberate well respecting what is 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as wbib.t sort of things are good for his 
health or strength, but what is good and expedient 
for living welL And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on any particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Difference 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So ^J^een 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is ]J^J*'*'*'*^ 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which i^rttrrtj/ii}. 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is not possible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,^ then prudence cannot 
be science, or art : it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
maJdng. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3. 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from this,^ but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to lUuatration. 
perceive what was good for themselves^ and for 
mankind ; and we thmk that this is the character 
of those who understand oeconomics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion (TiinhpoavvTi, as preserving prudence ;^ for it pre- definition of 

^ I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parenthesis ; Michelet, howerer, considers that 
this ought not to be the case. 

■B The end of ttoitioiq is the thing made, the end of irpa^i^ 
is to gain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

" This derivation is given by Plato in the Cratylus, § 62. 
There are few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue have a tendency to pre- 
serve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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serves moral ideas : for the pleasant and tlie pamfol 
do not destroy or pervert all ideas ; for instancy 
that a triangle has or has not its interior angles 
equal to two right angles, but only the ideas which 

5. relate to moral conduct. Kowthe motives of moral 
Intempe- conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; but 
destroys *^ him who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
<ltp6vri(nc, or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 
but not and the knowledge that he ought to choose and 
kirnTTrifiri* to do everything for the sake and on account of this ; 
?i^*"ir^ for vice has a tendency to destroy the principle, 
defined. g^ .^^^ j^ necessarily follows that prudence is a true 

habit joined with reason, practical on the subject 
of human goods. 

6. Moreover there are degrees of excellence in art, 
J^^y^ ^^" but not in prudence. And in art, he who volun- 

*^" °* tarily errs is the better man ;® but in prudence he 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues ; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the soul which 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions :P for both opinion 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intellectuai 
powers; yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But vice will 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of virtue 
under which we are bom : — *' He that doeth my will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;" so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

^ See Seneca's Epistles, zv. '' Vis scire quam dissimilis 
sit aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas ezcusatius est 
voluntate peccare quam casu : in hac maxima culpa est sponte 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est. Grammaticus non erubescit 
si solecismum sciens facit, erubescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est." 

p This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called to Xoyiorixov ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and prudence take cognizance of contingent sub- 
jects. But yet it is not only a habit joined with 
reason : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
possibility of forgetting a habit of this kind, but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 



CHAP. VI. 

Oflniuifion. 



But fflnce science is a supposition, formed upon 
universals, and on things necessarily existent, and ^ 
there are principles of the subjects of demonstra- ko{)^ \s the 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined -with habit Trfpt 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the ^px^^- 
principles of that which is the subject of science 
cannot be sci^ice, or art, or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two habits are conversant with contingent 
matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to 
have demonstration on some subjects. If, then, the * 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,^ and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizance of 
the principles of science. 

virtaoas energies, as oontnuted with those of science ; as our 
▼irtooas principles are developed and called into action eyery 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget them, as we 
can the subjects of scientific knowledge. — See Book I. c. x. 
*! The following is Aristotle's definition in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovg, which I have translated '* Intuition ;" 
i. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. 'O vovc i(rrl irtpi tAc dpxctc t&v porir&v xal t&v 
ovnav* r) fj^v ydp kirurriifiij r&v fur iLirodd^ffa^ hvroiv iariv 
al d* Apxcii dvairddeiKTOt. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Wisdxm, 

.1- But in the arts we attribute wisdom' to those who 
of Sto " *"*® ^^®* accurately skilled in the arts : for example, 
kinds : ^^ ^^ Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polycli- 
Universal. tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; as 
Homer says in his Margites," " Him the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way.** 
2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It is arpt- most accurate of aU the sciences. The wise man 
PatrrdTtj, must therefore not only know the fects which are 
deduced from principles, but must also attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 
posed of dom must be intuition and science together, and 
r^r^ ' science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
DifFersfrom ^* ^^^^ a l^ead ; for it is absurd if a person thmks 
^povtiffis. political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 

' ^o(l>ia in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions derived from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed of vovg and iirurrriftri. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different applica- 
tions of the word <ro^ia : — Homer (II. xv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder Traoav <ro^iav. Xenophon caUed skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes ao^taiiara. Athenieus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dis- 
putations (Book I.), *' Summam eruditionem Grteci sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. ' ' The term was also 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Phaedrus calls Anacreon 
6 o-o^oc, and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
" Homines sapientissimi.'' 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetic, 
§ 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared ia 
later times. 
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sible,* trnless man is allowed to be tbe most excellent 
of all created things. I^ then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence different in different cases. For they 
would say, that, considering eveiy point weU with a 
Tiew to sel^ is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the decision of these matters. Hence men 
say that some brutes even are prudent ; and from 
all, namely, which appear to have a &cnlty of pro- 
Tiding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The science 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom PL'^^'**^ 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one sLagle one which takes cognizance of 
the good of aU animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said d* 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is dear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
hj nature. 

* As Socrates held the yirtues to be sciences, and Plato 
taught that 0p<$yi}<rcc was the contemplation of tlie lUaj it 
became necMsary that Aristotle shonld carefolly distmgniah 
<ro^ia and ^povrjais. He therefore tells ns that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conrersant with particulars as well as uniyer- 
sals, because in aU moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conyersant with 
uniyersals only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. yiii.) the extreme (rb cerxarov), and (c. xi.) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observe with truth, that the syl- 
logutic process is confined to the conyictlon of the intellect, 
but that in whateyer cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distingnished from 
the inferior animals, who act f/om instinct. 
M 
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6. For this reason men call Anayagoras, and Thales, 
Examples ^^^ others of this description, wise, but not pru- 
aeorasand <^®^*j when they see that they are ignorant of what 
Xhales. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderfiil, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
affidrs, and those subjects about which it is pos^ 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is skitfiil 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Kor yet is prudence limited to universals 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

8. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
and are wholesome, without knowing wha^; meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but )i^ who 
knows nothing more than that the fledi of birds is 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
this. But there must be in prudence also some 
master virtue. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Cfthe different partt qf Prudence, 

Now political prudence, and prudence, axe the same l. 
habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of *povi|«c 
prudence which is conversant with the state, one "\^ *^® - 
division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- g^^jj^^j j^fg 
prudence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular, is called by the common name political ; but esaence. 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
for these alone act, like artificers.^ But the pru- 2, 
dence which refers to one's self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this species of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those PP^^^^i' 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
there are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- 3, 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one's 
self; but on this question there is great difierenc« 

^ Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, proj^rly 
speaking, builds the house, and not the architect. 



A 

» 



. .1. . ^ .'« 

TTfpi avrov' oiKovofAiKTi, irepi iroAiv 
{Kvpiwg) I 

VOfioOiTlKTI iroklTlKTI 

i. e, vpaKTiKTi. 



The divisions of prudence may be denominated personal, 
economical, legislative, administratiye, executive. 
m2 
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of opinion j and he who knows his own concerns, 
and employs himself in them^ is thought to be pru- 
dent; but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, " How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by b^ing numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike ? 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4. too much.**^ For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and think that this is wh^t they ought to 
do : &om this opioion^ therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one's own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
stni, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one's own 
sfSaira, 

A yotmg This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 

™*Vf*^^® said, that yoimg men become geometricians and 
birt not mathematicians, and wise in thmgs of this kind ; 
^poviiiog. ^^^ i^ ^ thought that a yoimg man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

<$. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, ^. e. a natural phiLosopher 1^ Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience f And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are bad, 
or that this water is heavy. 

* These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled ** the Philoctetes." 

' So^^c fj ^v<rtfc6c in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that ^vaiKbg is the explanation of the preceding word ao^dg^ 
and that the two together denote one acquainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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It is clear that pradence is not sdraioe ; for 7. 
prudence, as has been said, is of the extreme ; for ^<^ce 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence is ^^^ ^^^^ * 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of itlon. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects^ 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual peroeption.y 



CHAP. IX. 
Of good DtliberaHon, 



Investiqation and deliberatkm. differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary EA^ovXk 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether ^ ^^ , 
it is a kind of science, opinion, happy conjee- *^* '"**'' 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; f(»r men do not investigate subjects which 
they know; but good deliberation is a kitid ci 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is something unconnected with reason, and ^^' ^^' 

7 Pradenoe (^6vn<ri(;) is not scienoe (iircvr^^if), becawse 
Bcienoe is conyersant witii untyersals, whereas pradenoe is 
conyersant with particolars. These particulars are extremes 
' (i<rxaTa), sinoe they are the last results at which we arriye 
before^we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (al<TBri<TtQ) ; not the perception of the 
fiye external senses, but that internal perception which ia 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(yovc) ; for tiie extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles (dpx«^ wp&Toi ^poi), 
such as the axiom8,deftnitions, &c. in mathematical science. 
The intuition (votic) I therefore, here spoken of, is the pure 
intellectnal intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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Not of 
hmtTTriiiri, 

Nor of 



But of 
povXri, 



'OpBSrric 
is used in 
many 
senses. 



quick ; but we deliberate for a long time^ and 
say, that it is right to execute quicfly what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly.' 
Again, sagacity^ is a different thing from good deli- 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 

. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badly, 
errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It is not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ;^^ (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error:) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined. 

. Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It remains, therefore, that it is the correct- 
ness of the intellect, moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of truth, i. e. ^tavoia, for it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assertion.^ But he who deliberates, 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor- 
rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is the nature, and what the subject-matter, of 
deliberation. 

Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
than one, it is plain that good deliberation is not 
every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from reasoning arrive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

» BovXevofiiv PpaSitoQt i:rtrlX« 6k raxsiog. — Isocrat. 

■• In the later Analytics, i. 34, dyxtvoia is defined ivfrroxia 
rig kv AaKeTTTtft xpovy rov fieaov, A happy conjecture) with- 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

i>b Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of science, 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opinion (J6^a)j because (a) the correctness 
of 66Ka is truth ; because (b) Bo^a is an assertion (^a(ric), and 
not an iavestigation {ZfiTr}<Ttg), 

^<^ Such I take to be the meaning of this difficult passage, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of com- 
mentators. See on ^lavoia, note, p. 145* 
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great evil. Whereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing ; for good deliberation is only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
a false syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but -wrong as to the means, because 
the middle term is &lse. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
clusion^ but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7, 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
ance with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper object, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- ^' 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of prudent men, ?^^*i^'* 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- ® 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 

Of Intelligence, 



Intelligence, and the want of intelligence,according 1 . 

to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- ^Jvvmc is 

telligence, are neither univeraally the same as science ^^|^ 

or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; nor dSla. 

nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 

as medicine is the science of things wholesome ; or 
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2. IMS geometry is the science of magnitudes. Nor is 
intelligence conversant ^th things eternal and im- 
mutable, nor with everything indiscriminately which 
comes to pass ; but it is conversant with those 
things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
joatter. are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to do) ; but the province of intelligence is only 
to decide ;. for intelligence, and good intelligence, 
are the same thing ; for intell^^t people, and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly are 

5. identical And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 

from that intelligence which is displayed in learning ; 
since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression ^^ to understand." 



the term 
deriTed. 



CHAP. XL 

Of Candwr^ 



1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 

which we call men candid, and say that they possess 

candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 

rvwiiii de- man.^ But this is a sign of it ; for we say that the 

fined. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 

a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

** Intelligence is that fisKmlty which forms a judgment on 
tbiogi ; cmdour that which judgea of persona. 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct ^vyyviafiti 
diBcriminating candour of the equitable man ; and defined, 
that is correct which is the candour of the truthM 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour^ intelligence^ Different 
prudence, and perception, referring to the same ^^^ ^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, the same 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for all tixese &cul- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel- 
ing, and candour, are displayed. For equitable con- ^* 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides j^ £ot ^• 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; ^lat 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

** Intuition (vovq), as we have seen above, properly signi- 
fies the facolty which takes cognizance of the first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whe&ier analogically or considering 
it a diyiflion of the same (ieunilty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by an 
intnitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil." In this two- 
fold use of the term vovq there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, *' tiie same 
faculty, whedier employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals.'' Every moral agent acts upon a motive (ov 
Kvfca), whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism ((Tv\X6ytcrnoQ riav vpaKT&v). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation to 
the miyor, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
sals are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin 
{dpxf^) of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last result of contingent matters, and of the 
Two kinds minor premiss; for these {i. e. minor premisses) are 
of intuition, the origin of the motive ; for universals are made 
AlaBritng, up of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu- 

5. ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural; and although no man is naturally 
■wise ((To^oc), he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, and intuition^ naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally accom- 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it.^ 

6. Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end ; for demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and their subjects.?? So that we 
toautho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
"^y* sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained fix>m their experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of pundence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

^ The meaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independenUy of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But iTo<l>ia, t. e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

f^ That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On the utility of Witdom and Prudence, 

The question miglit be asked, how are theae habits 1. 
uaefdl 1 for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
the means by which a man will become happy ; for 4t^**?«^ 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has of Apoi/iyortc 
this property ; yet with a view to what is there and (To<i>ia, 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things First, 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practises ? 
But we are not at all the more apt to praddse them 2. 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from it) j^ 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man 3. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second, 
virtuous, it would not be at all useM to those who 
are already good ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^ This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
intended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
vyiBivd and svtKTiKd, A passage in the Topics, I. ziii. 10, 
illustrates this : — 



vyutvbv \iytrat 



r rb fikv vyulac votriTiKov. (1.) 
< rd Sk ,.. ^pvXaKTiKSv, (2.) 
L t6 dk ,., (rrifiavTiKov. (3.) 



Now as the symptoms or evidences of health are the resolts of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
used here is the third. — See Chase's note, p. 225, 
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health ; for when we wish to be well, we do not 
Third. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 
it would appear absurd, i^ though it is inferior 
to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these* subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4. f^irst, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Ajtfwers to dence must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
t^B " they are the virtues, one of each part of the 

soul, even if neither of them produces any effect. 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
not in the same way as medidne produces health, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healtluness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness ; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 

5. energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moral virtue; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fulness of g^^ j^j^^ jg^ ^^q nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 
^povriffie, £^y ^^^ performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
^* back, Tnfl.lnTig this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just j those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntaiily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, beong 
at the same time of a certain dif^sition, in order 
to be good ; I mean, for instance, from dehberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves, 
7. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct ; but it is not the part of virtue, but of 
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flome other fkculty, to direct aright those thiogs 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
But we must stop and speak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called B. 
cleverness ; ^ the nature of which is to be able to ^«»'«''»>c- 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. I^ therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft :JJ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is noik 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, i^^ejjjtical 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already IJ^y^^,^ 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although' 

^ Cleverness {hwSrfiQ) is, accordmg to Aristotle, a natural .^ 
&cnltj, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may be eitiier used or abused, — ^if abused, it is craft (irav- 
ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes ^pSvijat^. As cleverness thus 
perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 
Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 
attainmg such a height of perfection : he evidently believed 
that it was beyond favunan power. It is the theoretical standard 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as his natural powers will permit him. 
Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us tlie corruption of human 
nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natural virtue bears a 
dose resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the preface to them : — ** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
juuch as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time. 
Nothing «an possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 
Poverty and diisgraoe, tortures and deaA, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himsdf the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.'' 

^ The original word here translated craft is vavovpyia. As 
dtivSrris, which signifies devemess, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral prindples; so when these are removed, it^ degenerates 
into vavovpyia, which signifies equal ability, but in addition, 
an unscrupulous readiness to do everything whatever. This 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral conduct have as their principle, i. e. their major 
premiss : since such and such a thing is the end 
and the chief good, i. e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of argument, anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision^ and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 



CHAP. XIIL 

Of Virtue proper. 



1. "We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
^ ^^^ tn "^^^^ admits of relation of the same kind as that 
^etydrnc "which prudence bears to cleverness ; that is, the 
80 is natitfal two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, but 
virtue to similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
^rtue natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 
proper. think that each of the points of moral character 

exists in us in some manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2. immediately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 

Difference in us in a different manner ; for natural habits 
between exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
^•i?™^ A *^®^ ^'^^ evidently hurtfuL Yet so much as this is 
^jj^g evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 
proper. moves without sight meets with great fidls, from, 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets the addition of intellect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar circumstances will be properly vfrtue. 
So that, as in the case of the faculty which forms 
opinions, there are two forms, cleverness and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper; and of thes^ 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 
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Therefore it Las been said that all the virtues 3. 
are prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
that he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
he was wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
not without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a sign ; for now all men, when they define virtue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
statiog also to what things it has reference ; now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. ' 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,not 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in ^^^J '^^\ 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the '^v but*' 
same as right reason on these subjects, Socrates, L/ ^pQ^j) 
therefore, thought that the virtues were " reasons," xSyov. 
i, e. reasoning processes ; for he thought them all Socrates' 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. opinion. 

It is clear, therefore, from what has been said, 5. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence 
out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. *?^ moral 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be separable, 
urged that the virtues are separate from each This is true 
other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) of virtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally P^'op^f"' ^^^ 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- ^alvirtue. 
i?eady, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one, they will all exist together.^ It is 6. 

^^ This view of the practical nature of ^p6v fi<xiQy and of its 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living &ith 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection • 
of faith. 
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dear, too, even if pnidenoe were not practical, there 
would be need of it, becauae it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the meaus^; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
gods, because it gives directions respecting all things 
in the state. 
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BOOK VII. 



CHAP. L 

Of a kind qf fferoie Virtue^ and qf Continence, and in Hie 
manner of their contraries^ 

After what haa been already said, we must make !• 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three T^'®* , 

forms of things to be avoided in morals — ^vice, in- a^dded^ 

continence, brtttality. The contraries of two of vice, in- 
these are self-evident : for we call one virfcne, the continence, 
other continence : but, as an opposite to brutality. Brutality, 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which opp^tes : • 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine Virtue, 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute to Contineiice, 

Hector, because of his exceeding goodness — Heroic 

® ° virtue. 

"Nor did lie seem 

The son of mortal man, but of a god."^ 

* It is^not v€fnr easy to eee at first the connection betwcjon 
the four remaining books and the preceding six. The follow- 
ing is the explanation given by Muretus. In the commence- 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
moral sense (6 vov^q 6 irpcucriKdc) should judge correctly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is genendly in opposition to it. If in this confiipt 
reason is victorious, and compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the ccHitrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate virtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfec- 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impediments, 
tqid then modify our theory by calculating and allowing for 
the effects of perturbations and resistances. 

U. xxiv. 258. 
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2. So that i^ as is commonly said, men become gods 
because of excess of virtue, the habit, which is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidently be something of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 

Brutality a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly an^Qnggt men, and is mostly found amongst barb&- 
bw-barians. ria^s.*^ B^t some cases arise from disease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently :* of vice we have spoken before. 

4. We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
"Die plan softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 

im^r ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^®^*^®^ ^^"^ ^^ conceptions of each oif 
them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and vice, nor as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can all the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions ; 
or if not aU, the greatest number, and the most 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained siiSciently. 
5* It is a common opinion, then, first, that con- 
^^ tinence and patience belong to the number of things 
^^^ good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and effe- 

minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 
^ In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
provea that the gods cannot possess any Tirtuons energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

^<^ See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of Coptus and Tentyra, Juv. Sat. xv. 
^ See the fifth and sixth chapters of this book. 
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abides hj Ids determination ; and the incontinent, 
with liim who departs from his determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, 
does them at the iiistigation of passion ; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some thmk that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
.incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clever are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and galo. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. II. 

Certain Q^e»tioru respecting Ten^eranee and Intemperance. 

A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ^^ P^in* 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for ^^^^^^^' 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,*' if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
mastery, and drag him about like a slave. So-Theopi- 
crates, indeed, re^sisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socrates, 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is 

* Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil : 
bat the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 
This doctrine of Socrates doubtless originated, firatly, from his 
belief that man's natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd to suppose he would 
puraue vice except involuntarily or ignorently. Secondly, 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of certainty and accuracy as 
those of mathematical science. 

n2 
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best, bnt only thFOUgh ignorance. Now, tliis ac^ 
6oant is at Tarianee -witli the phenomena ; and we 
most inqtdre oono^iimg this passion, if it proceecU 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks that he ought 

2. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the t^est ; for that nothing 
is superior to sci^ice they allow : but that no one 
acts contrary to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But stifi, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as in persons who are doubting, the 
not persisting in this in opposition to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, nor 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
6tb point, dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
vidual would assert that it is the charactisr of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown before that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
4th point, ing strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is nothing graiid in overcoming 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. 

5. Again, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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9ciliere to every opinion, it is bad ; as^ for instance, 2nd point, 
if it makes luin indioed to, adheve to 2^ &l8e one : 
and if inoontinenoe makes him depiirt from every 
opinion, some spedes of incontinence will be good ; 
w, for instance, the case of Nec^tolemus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telltfig a lie. Again,. 6. 
the sophistical argument, called ^ y^tvHfuyoQ^ causes 
a difficulty :' for because they wish to prove parar 
doxes, in ord^ that they may appear dever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be^ 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 
And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception which it found 
was,, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is evil. 

Again, he who practises and pursues what Is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded th^t it is right, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better ^pposition 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, pjjjj^ j^" 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cura- 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 
to the incontinent man the proverbial expression ^® incon- 
is applicable, • *^'' 

** When water chokes, what is one to drink after V* * 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero '* Mentiens." The 
anthor of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
following is the form of it : ** When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thu9» «. ^.. Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If 3rou say he did, it may be answered, that. 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
be did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, for 
the same reason.*' 

^ This proverb is applicable to the argument in the follow^: 
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For if he liad been persuaded to do what he does, 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now, although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 
9. Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
7th point. Qjj every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The dif&culties, then, 
are somewhat of this nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 



CHAP. III. 



How U itpofrible for one who has Knowledge to be 
hmonHnent. 

1. FntST, then, we must consider whether men are 
Three incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 
proDOMd ^^^ having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

*^ * objects we must say ^lat the contiaent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether the continent and patient are the same 
or different. And in like manner we must con- 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginniog of the discussion isf, whether the 
The object- continent and incontinent differ in the object, or 
matter and ^ ^j^g manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
considered. '^^^^^"^ ^ incontinent merely from being employed in 

' this particular thing ; or whether it is not that, 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

ing way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason, — ^he has the remedy, but it does not 
profit him, what more then can be done ? 
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nenoe and contiiienoe are on every object-matter 
or not : for he that is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in everything, but in the same things vnth. 
which the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having r^erence to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to the question whether it be a true 4. 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which I<^ ™»Jter8 

*^ ^ . .• . 1 j'jv J. not whether 

men are mcontment, makes no difference as to^^^ 

the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man acts 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for trapd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, he- ^^3°^ ^^^^ 
cause their convictions are weak, will act contrary ^Jj^^^"^ 
to their conception, more than those who. have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.^ But since we 5. 
speak of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge^ there ^^^' 
will be a difference between the having it, but not kmvrim^, 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to do, and First way. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds of propositionff, 6. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one who possesses both from acting contrary to ^^7* 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7. 
the imiversal— one to the person and one to the 

^ HeraditoB, although be said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on kiu>wledge, still defended them as perti- 
nadoQsly, and beliered their truth as firmly as other philoso- 
phers, who asserted that theirs were founded on knowledge. — 
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thing ;^ as, fbr instaiioo, a person knows that dxy 
food is good for every man^ and that thie is a maxk 
or that such and such a tldng is dry; but as to 
whether this is sach and sach a thing, either he 
does not possess the knowledge or does not use it. 
. In these two cases the difference wiU be inconceivably 
great, so mnch so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
Third way. different manner from those above mentioned ; for 

we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledge, so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not ; such as the person Who is asleep, or mad^ 
or drunk. Now, those who are tmder the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

9. to these. But the feet of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded firom knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who axe under the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles;^ and those who have learnt 

* *the great difficulty whicb commentators kcte found in 
cxpUdnibg this eonfeaaUnty obioare pataage 4ppean to mo to 
arise from this i they have not observed that the expressioiis 
rb KaOoXov k^* lavrov, and rb KaQoKov iiri tov irpayfiaTOQy 
do not describe two different kinds of universals, bat the nnt- 
▼ersal as related to two different kinds of paKicakun ; e. ^., to 
the major premiss, ** All dry meats are good for tami,** may 
be attached two different kiiids of minors ; either, ** Tliis is a 
man,'' or " Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is rb KaOoXov kp* 
iavToVf and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
oould go wrong. In the second case the relation is r6 Ka66\ov 
ifri Tpv irpdyfimrog, and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that this it a man, — we may not know 
that mch mid such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false,— the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

J How often do we find that the giving utteranoe to gpod. 
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for the first time string sentences together, bat do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that we 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiments 
in the same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically^ 10. 
in the following manner : — ^There is one opinion Fonrthway. 
upon universals, and another upon those partaicularB 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the condusion, 
and if it is a practical matter^ must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every ~ 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
^belonging to this dass, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must necessarily act. When, ther^ore, one il. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forioids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this paxticalar thing is sweet; and the last 
xmiversal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thmg, but desire leads us to puimie it ; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man's nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
• a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why brutes 
opinion : not that the latter is opposed to the ^,°2* ^ 
former naturally, but accidentally ; for it is the de- con^e^t. 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes are not in- 
moral sentiments is quite consistent with hypocrisy ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
tare indication of a truly Christian temp^ and character. In 
such cases as these the diaracters of Charles Surfiice and 
Mawworm fiimish us with a valuable moral lesson. 

^ The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 



The word in the original (Toufrus^) is here translated 
*' pnwtieal matter,'' because it is used as opposed to ^tupr^- 
TtK& ; just as in English we oppose the words practical and 
'theoretical. ' - - . 
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continent, because they faa^e no universal concep- 
tions, but only an instinct of pardculars and 
memoiy. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 
ooDtinent q£ knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
IowwI^m! ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^'^ drunk or asleep, and is not pecu- 
liar to this passion ; and this account we must hear 
from physiologists. But since the last [t. e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive fSacultieSy and influences the actions, he, 
who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
a drunken man, the verses of Empedocles. And 
this is the case, because the last proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a sdentiflc 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that which Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socrates' for the passion does not arise when that, which 
opuuoQ. appears properly to be knowledge, is present ; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion; but it is, 
when that opinion is present which is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without^ and how 
is it possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CH4P. IV. 



Wiih what tort qf tutjeeU ke who it abtohUely meontmeni 
hat to do. 

1. We must next condder, whether any one is abso- 
7th point, lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and effemi- 
nate, are so with respect to pleasures and paina^ 
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is evident. But since some of those things which 2. 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasures 
chosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess^ ^f ^J^ 
those which are corporeal are necessary : I mean jJecessary 
those which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stateid to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneces- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; «u7- 
I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3^ 
who are in excess in these, contrary to the right Inoonti- 
reason which is in them, we do not caU simply incon- nence in 
tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of ***« l*ttcr 
honour, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as if f^^^ ^^^_ 
they were different, and called so only from ana- logy. 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difierence, ^who was victor at the Olympic games;** 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to hiTn.°^ And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to which Character 
we csdl a man temperate and intemperate, he, who ^^^^.® ^' 
pursues the excesses of things pleasant, and avoids (^^Xwc). 
the excesses of things painful, as hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and sJl things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the addi- 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this Tb« incon - 
reason we dass together the incontinent and intem- ^^ ^*L 

"* As we distingush an Olympic victor from other men hj tojrether 
the addition of this differential property to the common term ^ 
man ; so we disti ng uish simple from particular incontinence 
by adding to the word ** incontinent *' the differeooe ''of 
anger,'' &c. 
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perate, and also the contia^at and tempente, but 
not any of the others^ because the former are in a 
manner conyersant -with the same pieacmres and 
pains. They aire indeed concerned "with the same, 
but not in the same manner; far the temperaie 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6. Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
Difference cesses and avoids moderate painSy not from deairey 
thcm!^ or, if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate than 

he who does so from strong desire ; >^ for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7. pain at the want of things necessary 9 But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the dass of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some ore eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as^ for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pleasures counected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed £ar feelings or desiring, 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8. excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
Excesseyen p^j^gue, what is by nature honourable and ffood, 
in pleasures ^ j__ ' . "^ t^ij/JLi? i 
natoraliy contrary to reason, are blam gdifiRS for example, 

good is those who are very anxious, and more so than they 

blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children and 

parents (for these are goods, aud those, who are 

anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheless, 

there may be excess even in the case of these, if 

any one, like Niobei, were to fight against the gods, 

or were to act like Satyrus sumamed Philopater, with 

respect to his duty to his frither ; for he was thought 

to be excessively foolish. 

9^ There is therefore no depravity iu those cases, 

It is not ' for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 

actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 



fioxOnpia. 



■ The yielding to ^igbt temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laid 
down in the Rhet. I. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. 
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lakes ; but BtiD the exoe&nes are bad and to be 
avoided. So abo there is xk> incontmenoe ; for in- 
oontinence is not only to be avoided, but it belongs 
also to ihe class of things blameable. But from the 
similarity of the affection, we nae the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physidaji and a bad 
actor, whom we woidd not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is not really a vioe, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object- 
it is dear that we must suppose tliat only to be in- matter of 
continence and continence, which has the same co^tmence 
object-matter with temperance and intemperance. SfenT''" 
In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same as 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding ^<of thatoftem- 
anger,^ just as we add " of honour," or " of gain." pwanoe 
^ and inteni** 

_«.^_«»_^^_«__ peranoe. 

CHAP. V. 

Cf Brutality, and the forms qfit. 

Btrr ainoe some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
g£ these,' some are absolutely so, others relatively ^™,^" 
to different kinds of aninials and men), others are *' 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others from na- 
ttmil depravity, in each of these we may observe 
corresponding habits.'^ I mean by brutal habits, 2. 
for instance, the case of that woman,** who, they say, Examples 

of ^TIplOTtlS, 






airX&e Kardykvri did irtipiiKrets^Si iOtiMd fAOx^fipd^ 

• See Hot. de Arte Poet. ▼. 340. 

*' Nea pranMe Lamise vivum puemm extrahat alvo.'' 
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ripped np women -with child, and devoured the 
cluldreu ; or the pracdoes^ in which it is said that 
some savages about Pontus deUgbt, sach as raw 
meat, or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of Phalaris. 

3. These are brutal habita Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave's liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and further the eating coals 
and earth ; to which may be added unnatnial pas- 
sion ; for these things originate sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been corrupted from childhood. 

4. Those in whom nature is the cause, no one would 
Whenna- (j^Q incontinent; as no one would find fiwilt with 
^^^ women for the peculiarities of their sex ; and the 

case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits is out of 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent : for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rage, 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed from 

Disease. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 

6. afruid of a cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant barbarians ; but others are so from, 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

V ** Some that are mad, if they behold a cat." 

Shak. Merch. of Yen. 
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occasionally, and not to be overcome by tbem ; I 
mean, for instance, if Phalaris had restrained him- 
self when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
unnatural pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
have, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called depravity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is dear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called so simply, which is allied to human intem- 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
intemperance and temperance, and that in o*^®r^^Jg^^_ 
things there is another species of incontinence, called continence.' 
so metaphorically and not absolutely, is pleun. 



CHAP. VI.4 



T*hat Incontinence qf Anper i» hn dUgrac^fiU ikanlncim' 
tmenee qfDerire. 

Let us now consider the fact, that incontruence of J- 
anger is less disgraceful than incontruence of desire. ^^^ ^f 
For anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire wone 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run continence 
away, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, ^ ""S®^* 
before they have considered whether it is a Mend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural wiu:mth and quickness, having listened, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2- 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only say that the thing is 

4 Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rhet. II. ii. ; and Bishop 
Butler's Sermon upon Resentment* 
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3. pleamnt, roslies to the enjoyment of it So that 
anger in some sense follows reason^ but desire does 
not ; it is therefore more disgraceful ; for he that 
is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome by 
reason ; but the other is oyeroome by desire, and 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 
^ toal"*''^ appetites, for it is more pardonAble to follow such 
^ * desires as are common to all, and so far forth as 

they are common. But anger and asperity are more 
5* natural than excescdye and unnecessary desires. It 
is like the case of the man who defended himself 
for beating hk £i>ther, because, said he, my father 
beat his father, and he again beat his ; and he, 
also (pointing to his child) will beat me, when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our £unily. And he 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his Either so 
6. fiur. Again, those who are more insidious, are 
Less in- more unjust. Now the passionate man is not in- 
sidious. .J. "^ . -U X' 1. J • • 

sidious, nor is anger, but is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Venus, 

** C3rprian goddess, weaver of deceit.'' 
And Homer says of the Cestus, 

** AUarement cheats the senses of the wise."' 
So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in aziger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 

^ J' Aetun, no (me commits a rape under a feeline of 
Does not v ', . , ^V. - * . 

imply P*"^ ' *^^ every one, who acts from anger, acts 

wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas he that conmiits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. I^ then, those thinps 
are more unjust with whidi it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8. for tiLere is no wanton insolence in anger. Oonse- 
quaatly, it is plain, that incontinenoe of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must understand 

' Horn. U. ziy. 214 ; Pope's transl. line 243—252. 
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the different forms of these ; for, as has been said at 
the beginning, some are hnman and natural; both in- 
kind and in degree ; others are brutal ; and others 
arise from bodily injuries and disease ; but tem- 
perance and intemperance are only conversant -with 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity ; for they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though mora 3. 
formidable ; for the best principle has not been Bratality, 
destroyed, as in the human being, but it has never * ^^* f^^ 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- ^ ^^* 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the vidousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an unjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 



CHAP. VIL 



On the difference between Continence and PatitneCj and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy* 

With respect to the pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and ^ese ha- 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance pjj^*"' 
have already been defined as being conversant), it 
is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or conti- 
o 
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nent ; and as regards pain, either effeminate or 
patient. But the habits of the generality are be- 
tween the two, although they incline rather to 

2. the worse. Kow since some pleasures are necessary^ 
Intempe- -^IijIq others are not so, or only up to a certain 
ranee. point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 

necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who piirsues those pleasures which are in 
excess, or pursues them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and for their own sakes, and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance,' so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate, 
llie case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 

3. Of those who act without deliberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so that 
they differ from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he struck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
angry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion ? Therefore, the in- 

4. temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 
inconti- species of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 
nence. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 

patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 

resisting, continence in having the mastery; but 

to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 

Continence '^'^J ^ ^^^ being defeated differs from gaining a 

better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 

patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who fidls in resisting those things against 
Effeminacy, ^i^ich the generality strive' and prevail, is effemi- 
nate and self-indulgent (for self-indulgence is a spe- 
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des of effeminacy) ; he who dragsP his robe after 
liim, that he may not be annoyed with the pain of 
carrying it ; and who^ imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
contrnence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Philoctetes 
of Theodectes, when he had been bitten by the 
viper, or the Cercyon of Oarcinus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who^ though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings j9 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 1» 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate j for sport is p, relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil ; and he who is too greatly given to 
sport, is of the number of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species g. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness j for the weak. Division of 

p To allow the robe to drag along the ground was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst Sie 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
• (Pope's transl. 563) :— 

''And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground." 
On the contrary, the expression well-girded {jLvrip £v2^(i>voc) 
was synonymous with an active man. '* To gird the loins'' 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

4 Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a pupil of Iso- 
crates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. There were two Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be attributed. Carcinus is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where he 
9peaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Ascalon. 
02 
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nence into when they have deliberated, do not abide by their 

ffpoTTfrtia detenQinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi- 

and^d(T06- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ haying deliberated at all, are led by 

passion. Eor some (jxist as people, who have 

tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel the 

tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 

and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 

their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 

9. passion, whether it be pleasant or painful, ^d it 

is 'the quick and choleric who are most inclined 

to the precipitate incontinenoe ; for the former from. 

haste^ and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 

not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 

by their &ncy. 



CHAP. VIII. 



The deference between Incontinence and Intemperance, 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Whyincon- to repent ; for he abides by his deliberate prefe- 
b^te**thLi ^^^' ^^* *^® incontinent, in every case, is inclined 
intempe- *^ repent. Therefore the fact is not as we stated 
ranee. in the question which we raised above: but the 
former is incurable, and the latter curable ; for de- 
pravity resembles dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepsy ; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a perma- 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperceived 
by the vicious ; but incontinence is not.' 

' Intemperance is perfect vice, incontinence, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within him 
. is become darkness. He does not even feel that he is wrong ; 
he is like a man suffering from a chronic disease, which is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has begun. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feeb the pangs of remorse, 
hears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneasi- 
ness, the ** sorrow which worketh repentance ;" his disease is 
acute, and may be cured. 
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Of tlie cliaracters themBelves, the precipitate are 2. 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
by it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
passion, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to a certain extent: for the one "®5*** '* *^" 
is contrary,, the other according to deliberate pre- ^^^/^ 
ferenoe. Not biit that they are similar in their 
acts : as Demodocns said of the Milesians ; " the 
MHesianB are not fools, but they act like fools :'* 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inconti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence is 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded c'lraWe. 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclmes him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4, 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teacl\ the prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

But there is a character, who j&om passion is pre- 5. 
cipitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
fx£ masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
fjsu:, as to make him one who would be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thii^, t. e. the principle, is preserved. But there is 
another character opposite to this ; he that abides 
by his opinions, and is 2iot precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then, from the above 
considerations, that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 



CHAP. IX. 



The Difference between the Continent and those who abide by 
their Opinion, 

1. Is he, then, continent, who abides by any reason and- 
Difference any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between ^y the right one 1 and is he incontinent who does 
*^d^*b8ti^ not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
j^^Qj^ ' reason whatever, or he who abides by false reason 

and wrong deliberate preference ? on which points 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
does not abide by any whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely he who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference ? For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expression " for its own sake " we mean " abso- 
lutely.** So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opinion what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 

2. But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
'ItTxvpo- opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
yviafiovec example, those who are dij£cult to be persuaded, 
and ^v<T- gj^^j ^i^Q aj^ j^Qt easily persuaded to change : these 
ff«i<Troi. -^^ some resemblance to the continent, in the same 

way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rash the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent man will be easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the un- 
educated, and the clownish ; the self-willed are ob- 
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stinate from pleasure and pain ; for they delight 3. 

in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three divi- 

change their opinion ; and they feel pain if their g{^™ 

decisions, like public enactments, are not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak falsely : for 
not every one that does anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean of^^efect 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless, 
nent : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does mM abide by reason ; and the other, 
in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But 6. 
since many expressions are used fix^m resemblance. The matual 
this is the reason for the expression "the continence Ju^**u\°^ 
of the temperate man :" for the continent man is one ®" * * • 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to be led by it. The case is 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate ; 
they are different, but both pursue bodily plea- 
sures : the one thinking that he ought^ the other 
not thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

That it is not possible for the same Man to be at ones 
Prudent and Incontinent. 

1. It is impossible for tlie same man to be at once 
Why tiie prudent and incontinent : for it has been shown 
"***"t^* that a prudent man is at the same time good in 
prudent, ^aoral character. Again, a man is not prudent 

from merely knowing, but from being also disposed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act. 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because cleverness differs from prudence in 
the manner whicb has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this treatise (Book VI. c. xii.), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and used it, but like one asleep or drunk ; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 

Difference he is not wicked ; for his deliberate preference is 
between m- good ; so that he is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
continence g^ ^ j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
"* ^^' to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at all. Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxandrides,* 

** The state willed it, which careth nought for laws : " 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and oonti- 

* Anaxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
them.** See Athenteus, IX. c. xvi. 
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nence are conversant with the excess over the habit 
of the generality ; for the one is more fom and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 
But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incon- 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do tinencc of 
not abide by their deliberations ; and that of those J^^^j)?^®"^ 
who are incontinent from custom, than those who iBtauov, 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cura- 
than nature. For the reason why it is dij£cult to l>le« 
change custom is, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says,* 

*' Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man.'' 

What, then, continence is, and what incontinence, 6. 
and patience, and effeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, hsa been sufficiently 
explained.™ 

* Evenus was an ele^ac poet of Paros. 

* The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed in 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most improbable 
-that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tenth 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is l^at these chapters were 
•improperly transferred to thispbice from the Eudemian Ethics. 
They are therefore omitted. 
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BOOK VIII. 



Reasons 
why friend- 
ship is 
treated of. 
The rela- 
tion of 



CHAP. I. 

Of Friendship.^ 

!• It wotild follow next after tliis to treat of friend- 
ship; for it is a kind of virtue, or joined with 
virtue. Besides, it is most neoessaiy for life : for 
without friends no one would choose to live, even 
if he had all other goods,^ For to the rich, and to 

* Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is not a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue. The amiable 
feelings and affections of our nature, which are the foundation 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis- 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of human 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriately 
intri>duced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
(XfiTovpyiai) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence (fityaXoTrpkTrtia) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again, to make provision for the moral education of the 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indivi- 
duals, involved great public interests. ** The Greeks," says 
Mr. Brewer, " had been accustomed to look upon the friend- 
ships of individuals, and the eratpeiai which existed in 
different forms among them, as the organs, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The same influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individual unions exert 
amongst them." Many occasions will. of course occur of 
comparing with this book the Leelius of Cicero. 

I* Nam quia est, pro deum atque hominum fidem ! qui velit, 
ut neque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab uUo diligatur, circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis, atque in omnium rerum abundantia 
vivere ? — Cic. Lsel. zv. 52. 
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tliose wlio possess office and authority, there seems to fnendahip 
be an especial need of friends; for what use is there to virtae. 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring 2«* 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends ? or how could it be kept safe and pr^ierved 
without friends ? for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the only refrige.*^ 
It is also necessary to the young, in order to keep 
them frx>m error, and to the olc^ as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deedst, as the 
poet says, 

" When two come together," &c. 

Horn. II. X. 224.<> 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 
It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced ;* and not only in men, but Th** ^J " 
also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of '^^""* 
the same race,' towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

^ Adyenas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui iilas gravius 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Nam et secundas res splehdidiores 
facit amicitia, et adyersas partiens commonicansque leyiores. 
—Lasl. yi. 22. 

^ The whole passage is thus translated by Pope : — 
** By matnal cdnfidence, and mutual aid» 

Great deeds are done, and great discoyeries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one braye hero fanM another's fire." 

Pope, Hom. U. x. 265. 
* Filiola tna te deledari leetor, et probari tibi, ^viriKrjv esse 
TTjv Trpdc rd rsKva, — Cic. ad Att. yii. 2, 4. 

' Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsse diHgant, 
deinde ut requirant atque appetant, ad quas se applicent ejus- 
dem generis animantes. — Lael. xxi. 81. See also Theocr. 
ix. 31. 
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Friendship legislators appear to pay more attention to it than 
of impor- to justice ; for nnanindty of opinion seems to be 
*tet^^ ^'t something resembling friendship ; and they are 
supersedes niost desirons of this, and banish £action as being 
justice. the greatest enemy. And when men are friends, 
there is no need of justice :K but when they are 

6. just, they still need friendship. And of aU just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

If is KoXov. ^ fnendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
friends ; and the having many friends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. But there are not a few questions raised concern- 
iog it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are friends ; whence they say, " like to 
like,"^ " Jackdaw to jackdaw," and so on : others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says, 

** The earth parch'd up with drought doth love the raiu : 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To fall to earth." ^ 

Heraclitus^ also thought that opposition is advan- 
tageous, and that the most beautifrd harmony arises 
from things different, and that everythiog is pro- 

r This is true upon the same principle which is the foun- 
dation of the Christian maxim , ** Love is the fulfilling of the 
law." 
^ See Hom. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

** The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind^ to seek their own similitude. "-^Pope. 
The proverb Kfpa/xe^c KtpafttX KoHeif is from Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proverb — 
** Two of a trade can never agree." — See also Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

* The whole passage may be found in Athenaeus's Dcipnos. 
XIII. 

^ Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produced 
** ez motu co&trario rerum centranarum." 
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duoed by strife. Others, and espedally Empedocles, ^ 8. 
held contrary opinions, for they held — that like is 
fond of like. 

Now, let the physiological questions be passed over, 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 
But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer to his moral character and his pas- 
sions, these let us consider ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be friends : and, whe- Whether 
ther there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
for those who think tiiere is only one, because it ^^ ^" tL. 
admits of degrees, trust to an insufficient proof : ^i^'^. 
for things d&ering in species admit of degrees; Whether it 
but we have spoken of this before.'* of more 

kinds than 
one. 



CHAP. n. 

What th€ Object qfLotfe is. 



Perhaps we might arrive at clear ideas about these i. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : ^t^v^d are, 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, 4 J?^*"', 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this L^l^^''^* 
is the good, the pleasant, or the usefbL That would 
be thought to be usefrd, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselves ? for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case is the same with the pleasant. 
Eaoh is thought to love that which is good to him- 

1 Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Laelius, 
c. Tii. :~ '* Agrigentinum qaidem doctom qusedam carminibus 
Gnecis Tatidnatum ferunt, qose in remm naturft totoqne 
mondo oonstarent, qoaeque moverentor, ea contrahere amid- 
tiam, dissipare conoordiam.'' 

*" The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably 
refers to Eth. Book II. c. Tiii. 
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self ; and absolutely the good is an object of love, 
but relatively to each individual, that which is so 
to each. 

2. Now, each loves not that which is in reality good 
The ^iXif- to himself but that which appears so ; but tins will 
ia(iv6 w»v niake no difference ; for the object of love will be 
dyaQSv!^ that which appears to be good. , But since there ' 
We have no are three motives on account of which men love, the " 
friendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
mateSSnVs ^®^ ^^^ things inanimate : for there is no return 

of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them."^ For 
it is perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; but if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation, in order 

3. that he himself may have it. But we say that 
men should wish good to a Mend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posed, imless there is also the same feeliog enter- 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt is friendship; or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

4. to both parties 1 For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them Mendst, when neither 

Definition, knows how the other is disposed to him ? They 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
. other, and wish each other what is good, not with- 
^ V. , vbot each other's knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
tives mentioned. 



CHAP. ni. 

On the d^erent kinds qflHendthip. 

1. But these motives differ in species from one ano- 
cffiriendU^ ther ; therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 
ship. " Compare Bhet. II. iy. 
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firiendships ; consequently there are three species of 
Mendahip^ equal in number to the objects of love, 
since in each there is a return of affection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now, 2. 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so &r forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one another. The case is the same with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useM love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
far forth as the person loved exists, but so far forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental ; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who he is, but ^®°^" , 
for providing soinething either good or pleasant ; con- ypS^jfJf/ 
sequently such friendships are easily dissolved, if the and dtd rb 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for ^^v, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or usei^ they cease easily dis- 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- ^^J^^ ic^" 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when dental, 
that is done away for the sake of which they be- 
came friendst, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. 
between old men;<^ for men at such an age do not Th® former 
j)ursue the pleasant, but the useful ; and it is found Sifefl " be- 
amongst those in the prime of life and in youth tween the* 
who pursue the useM. old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
sant ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

^ See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rhet. 
Lib. II. CO. zii. ziii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Ter. Adelph. 
V.iii, 
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imless they are useful to each other ; for they are 
pleasant so far as they entertam hopes of good. 
Amongst friendships of this kind is ranked that of 

5. hospitality. The friendship of the young is thought 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live accord- 
between the iiig to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
young. ^^ themselves and present ; but as they grow older, 

their idea of what is pleasant also becomes different ; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 

6. the change is rapid Young men also are given to 
sexual love; for the principal part of sexual love is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure ; there- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass their 
tune tc^ether and to associate, for thus t!hey attaia 
what they sought in their friendship. 

7. The friend^p of the good and of those who 
The friend, aj© alike in virtue is perfect ; for these wish good 
£wk1^ ^* to one another in the same way, so fer forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themselves ; 

and those who wish good to their friends for the 

friends* sake are friends in the highest degree, for 

they have this feeling for the sa^e of the friends 

themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, 

therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 

inclacles the virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ab* 

dxpkXifiov solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 

^^ ^^^* good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 

one another ; for to each their own actions and 

those which are like their own are pleasant, but the 

actions of the good are either the same or similar. 

8. Such friend^p as this is, as we might expect, 
Is perma- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
nent. friends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving, 
and results from a certain resemblance. In this 

p Tirtiu, virtus inquam, et conciliat amicitias et oonservat ; 
in ea est enim couvenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea con- 
stantia. — Cic. lisl. xzvii. 
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friendship, all that has been mentioned exists in 
the parties themselyeSy for in this there is a sinu.«- 
larity, and all the other requisites, and that which 
is absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling Mendship, a^d friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that snch would be r«re, 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More* I^» i^- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, ^^^'^ *""®- 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor ca^ ihcy admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other worthy of bis friendship, and 
bis confidence. Those who hastUy perform offices <^ 10. 
friendship to one another are wiUing to be friends, 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not fri^obdship. 
This species of friendship, therefore, both with ref|)ect 
to time and everythiug else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and Uke good ofE^^es are inter- 
chimged ; and this is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 



CHAP. IV. 



J%Mt the Good are Friends abnoiutefyt hut dU others 
aceidentaUy, 

FniENiNEmp for the sake of the pleasant bears a i. 
resemblance to this, lor the good are pleasant to 
one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 
the useful, for the good are useful to one another. 
Between these persons friendships are most permar 2. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

'^ causes per- 

4 y«rainaiie lUad est quod didtar multos modios salis manence. 
simul edendos esse, ut amldtse monus expletnia ait.--r-Cic. 
Lei. zix. 

P 
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botli, for instazice, of pleasure. And not only so, 
but a return from tlie same cause, for instance, in 
the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 
as in the case of the lover and the person beloved, 
for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, but 
Friendship the one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 
between in receiving attention from the lover; but when the 
loTere not bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 
permanent, ^j^^g^ ^^^ f^j, ^j^^ sight of the beloved object is 
no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 
not receive attention ; many, however, continue 
friends if from long acquaintance they love the cha- 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3. Those who in love affidre do not interchange 
the pleasant but the useful are both friends in a leas 
degree, and less permanently; but those who are 
friends for the ^kke of the useful dissolve their 
friendship when that ends; for they were not friends 
to one another but to the useful 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
whom there ^j^^ another, and the good with the bad, and one 
iRriend^ps "^^^ ^ neither good nor bad with either ; but for 
iid rb xp^' the sake of one another, evidently only the good can 
iTiftov and be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
?*^, ^^ sons themselves^ tmless so &r as there is some ad- 
^ g vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of the good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 
alone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
from ca- ^^^ there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,' and every- 

5. thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such things from occurring ; consequently, 
since men call those friends who are so for IJie sake 

' of the usefrd, just as states do (for alliances seem 

to be formed between states for the sake of advan- 

' Nunqnam Scipionem, ne minima qnidem re offend!, qnod 
qnidem senserim ; nihil andiri ez eo ipse^ quod noUem. — €ic. 
Lsel. zzrii. 
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tage); and also those who love one another for the 
sake of pleasure, as children do, perhaps we also 
ought to say that such men are Mends, but that 
there are many kinds of friendship ; first and prin- 
cipallj, that of the good so £ur forth as they are 
good, and the others from their resemblance ; for 
so far forth as there is something good or simi- 
larity of character, so &x they are Mends ; for the 
pleasant is a kind of good to those who love the 



These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7, 
do the same people become Mends for the sake of 
the useful and the pleasant ; for two things which 
are accidental do not easily combine. Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be friends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
useful, being similar in that respect ; but the good 
will be Mends for the Mends' sake, for they will be 
so, so &r forth as they are good ; the latter, there- 
fore, are Mends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. 



CHAP. V. 



Certain other dietinetive Marks which belong to the 
Friendship of the Good, 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1. 
according to the habit, others according to the Difference 
energy of it,» so is it also in the case of Mendships ; J*'^^®^ ?** 
for some take pleasure in each other, and mutually gnergy'of 
confer benefits by living together; but others being friendahip. 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a Mendly manner; for difference 
of place does not absolutely dissolve Mendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it 2. 

■ Fritzsch compares Hif: (habit) with the German das Yer- 
halten, and kvspyeia (energy) with die Verwirklichung, Wirk- 
lichkdt. 

p2 
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seems to produce a cessation of friendship; and 
hence it has been said, 

" Want of intercoane has diasolved many fiiendships." 
But the aged and the morose do not appear suited 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time with that 
which is paLofril or not pleasant, for nature is espe- 
dally shown in avoiding what is painfrd and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
it bBM^"™* inclined than friends, for nothing is so characteristic 
evpoia, ^^ friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of sJl becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.* 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to be an object of love and eligible, and to each 
individual that which is so to hun ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good. 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness^ is like a pas- 
between sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
0tXy<ric and felt no less towards inanimate things^ but we re- 
^ *"• turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 
choice proceeds frx)m habit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas- 
sion bnt frx>m habit ; and when we love a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind, for equality is said 

* By haipuni ^i\ia Aristotle means that intimacy which 
exists between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

" Amor, ex quo Amicitia nominatu-, est ad benevolentiam 
jungendam. — Cic. Lsel. viii. 
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proTerbially to be finendahip.^ These conditioiUBy 

therefore, exist mostly in the friendship of the 
good. 



CHAP. VL 

Certain other distinctive marka tehich belong to Friendthip, 

Ik the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ "Jf" ^® 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and fo^^friJid. 
sodality seem to belong to friend^p, and to pro- ghips. 
duce it in the greatest degree. Therefore young 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they never become friends of those in whom 
they do not take pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the morose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other's wants; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor take pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- 3. 
feet friendship ; just as it is to be in love with many Truefnend- 
at once ; for love appears to be an excess ; and such **"P ^^^ 
a feeling is naturally entertained towards one ob- J^l^l™" 
ject. And that many at once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, and perhaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. 
They must also become acquainted with one another, 
and be on intimate terms, which is very difficult 
For the sake of the usefril and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
racter, and the services required are performed in a 
short time. Of these, that which is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship, when the same Friendship 
- Sec Mtttoa's Par. Lost, Tiii. 333 :- oftheyoung. 

" Among unequals what society 
Can sort, what harmony, or tme delight ?" 
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good offices are done by both, and they take pleasure 

in one another, or in the same things ; of which 

description are the Mendships of the yonng ; for 

Of trades- there is more liberality in them. That which is for 

mea. the sake of the nse^ is the friendship of tradesmen. 

5. The happy do not want useM but pleasant friends, 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 
^PPy* and they bear anything painful for a short time 

only; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Of men in ^f different kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
power. them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such as 
are usefrd for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return ; 
but such men are not usually found. 

7. All the friendships, therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both x>arties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; or else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
has been mentioned ; they seem also from their sdmi^ 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be, and 
yet not to be, friendships; for fix)m their yresem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's sake, they 
appear friendships ; since one contains the pleasant. 
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and the other the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also. But from the former being free 
frt>m complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, they 
appear not to be friendships, frpm their want of 
resemblance to true friendship. 



- CHAP. VIL 

BeBpeetmg FrientUh^ between Pereotu who are Unequal. 

Thebb is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for f '^^^ *f ^* 
his son, and generally an older for a younger per- ^^^P^X^^* 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 
the governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a fistther for his son the same 
as that of a son for his farther, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these is different ; there- 
fore the motives of their friendship are different. 
Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, the 
friendship in such cases is lasting and sincere. But 
in all friendships, where one party is superior, the 
affection also ought to be proportionate; as, for 
example, that the better person should be loved in 
a greater degree than he loves,'so also the more use- There will 
fill person, and in like manner in every other case, he equality 

For when the affection is proportional then there ^i®° ^® 
• • 1.. * iT . 1 -. ., affection u 

IS m a manner an equahty ; which seems to be the propor- 

property of friendship. tionaL' 

The equal does not seem to be the same in justice 3- 
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06 in fiiendaliip; for equidit^in proportioti tommt 
holds tli«) &t«t place in jtustioe^ and equality as to 
quantity the seoond ; but in Mendship, that which 
relates to qttdntaty is firsts and that which rektes 
ixf merit is second. This is evideM^ if there is a 
great distance between the parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it. 
4* This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in dll goods : it is also evident 
ID the case of ^gs ; for they who are very infe- 
rior do not presume to be Mends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of duch persons as these, 
there can be no exact definition how £eu^ they may 
be friends ; for though we niay take ftway much from 
one party, still the friendship continties ; but when 
one is very fat removed from the other, as frt)m a 
5. god, it continueii no longer. Hence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
men rah goods, for instance, that they should beeome gods : 
aUgooda! ' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Would no longer be their friends ; and 
therefore they would not be goods to them : for 
friends ftre goods. If, therefore, it has been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
eveiygood; for each wishes goods frvr himself more 
than to Adj one else.^ 

^ Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
Its to the way \A which this passage ought to he translated ; 
the (bllowitig paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the ai-gnment* 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
Mend to hecome a god, he would he wishing him to he so far 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as fritada are goods, in wishing such tshange ot circumstances 
aa would deprive him of his friendship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
his friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wisji their 
relative position to be altered in such a way as to put an end to 
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CHAP. yin. 

Thai FHendth^ ieemt to eontiit in loving mon than in 
being loved. 

Most men, from the love of honour, ore thought to i. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most men, 
generality are fond of flattery ; for the flatterer is J^™ ^^^ 
an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, and to love j^q^ 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems wish to' 
to bear a dose resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. They do not, how- "^J*®"^ *^®° 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but 
accidentally; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, b^use of hope ; for 
they think that they eiiall obtabi from them what- 
ever they want, llius they delight in honour, as a 
sign of ftiture fisivours. But those who are desirous 3, 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anzioufi to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they delight in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say sa But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather 4* 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^ friend- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be ^J^ ^^ 
nursed, and, knowing tkat they are their children, in loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to ^^®^' ^°" 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their p^^f ^f 
children, even if the latter, fron^ ignorance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their V"^ ^°?" 
friends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- ]^^^ 

their friendship. He would, therefore, only wish his friend ^* 

such goods as are oonastent with his firiend remaining a man. 
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ence of Mends. So that the parties between whom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting fidencLay 
and the friendship of such is lasting. In this 
manner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest fdends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those who are alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess the same towards 
each other, and neither ai^ nor render base services, 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit &ults 
themselves, nor to suffer their friends to commit 

6, them. The wicked have no stability ; for they 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other's wickedness. The useful and 
the pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they frirnish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 

7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite ele- 
didrb ments ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 
^isuddefly ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^®' ^^ imeducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
oppoflites. of that, he gives something else in return. Umfer 

this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beautifdl and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 
9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a good : for exam> 
pie, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive at the mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur- 
pose. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Respeeimg Political or Social Friendship, 

Fbiendshif and the just appear, as was said at first, 1. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between !» every 
the same persons j for in every commimity there ^"™Ji°^^ 
seems to exist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades Mends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as fiar as they have 
anything in common, so far there is Mendahip ; for 
so far also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of Mends is common, is correct ; for 
friendship consists in' community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common;^ but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just is 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- ^g^t^e 
tween citizens ; and so on in every other friend- game, 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-dtizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
stranger, and to strike one's father than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendship, as they are between the same par- 
ties, and of equal extent. All communities seem 3. 
like parts of the political community; for men unite All com- 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munitiesare 
selves with some of the thmgs needful for life. Po- P^il^^/J^** 
litical community seems also originally to have been ^*^ 

* In the lame way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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formed, and still to continue, for the sake of ad- 
Tantage ; for legislators aim at this, and say that 
what is expedient to the oommunitj is just. 

^^ Now all other commtmities desire advantage in 
* particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage, — ^money, for in- 
stance, or something of that Hnd ; soldiers that 
which ^longs to war,— either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same trihe and horough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 

5. sake of sacrifice and associating together.7 All these 
seem to be included under the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies, and men are themselves furnished 
with opportunitiesi of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-fruits after the gathering in of 
harvest ; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to be parts of the 
political community ; and sdmilar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 



CHAP. X. 



0/the three forma qf Civil Guvemmenit and the DefUctiom 
from them, 

1. There are three forms of civil government,* and as 
noXirttai many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

7 Compare Hor. Ep. II. L 139. 

' If thii chapter is compared with the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will be found that this sabject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater aocuracj in the 
Ethics than in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently is, 
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of them. THie former are, Monarchy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 
and a third, on the principle of property, which it Aristo- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy ; but the ^^' 
generality are accustomed to apply the term" polity" Timocracy. 
exclusively to this last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny, 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else ; and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
benefldal to himself but to his subjects ; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
by lot.** But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on this ground, that it is the worst 
form of all j for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy, 
tribute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a few only are in |)ower, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transi&on from timocracy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracy. 
a timocracy naturally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of goyemment forms 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs aooidentaUy to the latter. It ia only necessary for tilie 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
ihey are found practicaUy to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to be in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments, 
niese considerations wiU account for the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in his two treatises. 

** That is, a king who owes his dignity to his good fortune, 
and not to any merits of his own. 
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the multitade; and all who are in the same class as 
to property are equal But democracy is the least 
viciousy for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government; for thus th^ 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Analogy amples of these, even in private &milies ; for the 
vernmwir" ^^^^^^ ^^ * father to his sons wears the form of 
in a state, monarchy : for the fisither takes care of the chil- 
and govern- dren. Hence, also, Homer calls Jupiter fisither ;^^ 
ment in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govern- 
J?™^^' ment. But in Persia the authority of a £a,ther is 

tyrannical; for they use their sons like slaves. 

7. The authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical ; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This, therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Persians is wrong ; for the power of those 
who are in different circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aiistocratical ; for the husband go- 
verns because it is his due, and in those things 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everythmg^ it changes into an oli- 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his right, 
and not only so fiur forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses, govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 
Timocracj, a timocracy ; for they are equal ; except so &r as 
brothers, ^j^^^ ^^^j, ^ ^^ Therefore, if there is a great 

disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, like that of brothers. A democracy takes place 
*h^*™th °^^®*'^y> ^ fiunilies where there is no master (for 
is no mas- *^^^ ^ *re equal) ; and wherever the ruler is 
ter. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 

^ UaTfjp &vdp&v Tf ^tChf n, — ** VwXber of gods and men.'* 
— Hom. passim. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Qftheffiendihip which eaists under each form of 
Government. 

In eacli of these forms of goyenmient there is !• 
evidently a friendship, coextensive with " the just " ^^ ®**^^ 
in each.** Friendship between a king and his sub- |^™rnment 
jects consists in conferring superior benefits ; for there is a 
he does good to his subjects, if he is good and takes friendship, 
care of ^em, that they may be well of^ as a shep- 
herd takes care of his sheep ;^^ whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon " the shepherd of the people." 
Such also is paternal Mendship ; but it exceeds the 
former in the greatness of the benefits which it 
confers ; for the father is the cause of the son's 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest things 
and also of food and of education. The same things 2* 
are also ascribed to ancestors ; for a &.ther is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of bis subject& These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour ; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between husband and wife there is the same 3. 
friendship as in an aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, and the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendship of brothers is like the friend- 
ship of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
same age; and such persons generally have the 

^^ Wherever the expression ** the just ** occursi it must be 
remembered that its signification is ** the abstract principle of 
justice.'' 

^ The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
relation in which our heavenly King stancU to his kingdom the 
Church. 
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4, same feelings and the same moral character. The 
friendship of a timocracy is therefore like this ; 
for citizens think themtselves equal and equitable ; 
consequently, the government is held by all in 
^* turn, and equally. The friendship also in a timo- 
Sctcu^^ cracy is of the same kind. But in the deflections, 
frieodahip. ^ there is but little of " the just," so also there is 
but little friendship, and least of all in the worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or -very- 
little ; for between those parties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, tiiere is no 

6. friendship; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman and 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave ; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani- 
mate things, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so £ur forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 

7. So £ax forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so &r fortii 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract ; and therefore that there is some sort of 

In demo- friendship so &r forth as he is a man. Hence friend- 

^f?*^V ^A ^P *^*^ *^ J^^ exist but to a small extent in 

o n oun . ^ggpojjig governments ; but in demo(araoies they are 

foimd to a considerable extent ; for there are many 

things in common to those who are equal 



CHAP. xn. 



Qfthejriendship which subnata between compamont and ' 
relations and ihemembere qf a family, 

1. The essence, therefore, of every friendship is com- 
munity, as has been said already ; but one might, 
perhaps, make an exception in the case of ^t 
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between relations and of that between companions. 
The friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
those which depend npon communitj ; for they 
seem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might dossify 
the friendship of hospitality. That abo between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. Parents love 2. 
their children as being a part of themselves ; clul- The love of 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- pa>*cnts. 
thing which owes its existence to them. Now, 
parents know their offspring better than the off- 
spring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it ; but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On account of its duration, also, the love of parents 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
than Withers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves ; 4, 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung from them. £ro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of bro- 
from the same parents ; for identity with the *^®"- 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressions, " the same blood," *^ the same 
root," and so on. They are, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the iadividuals are distinct. 
The being educated together, and being of the same 
age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men like 
Q 
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those of their own age, and those of the same charac- 
ter are oompanions. Hence also the friendship of 
brothers resembles that of companions. The Mend- 
8hip between cousins and other relations is owiog to 
the same cause ; for it is owing to their being sprung 
from the same stock ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock is 

6. nearer or further oSL The Mendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
rent*"^ d^i ^ ^* ^®^ towards something good and superior ; 
men to- ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^ conferred on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
gods. support, and of education when brought into exist- 
ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between companions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike^ 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immedmtely from their birth ; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated sunilarly; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certain. 

7. The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of hasband relationships. Between husband and wife, friend- 
and wife, gjjjp ^ thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 

nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a feimly is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals." 

** Nam qaum sit hoc naturd commune animantiam, ut 
habeant libidinem procreandi, prima sodetas in ipso conjugio 
est ; proxima in liberis : deinde una domus, communia omnia. 
— Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as weU as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how clear an 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasonable self-love, Uieir simplest and earliest development 
conjugal affection; they next embrace within their sphers 
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To other animals, therefore, community proceeds 
thus fax only ; but human beings assoeiate not only • 
for the sake of procreation, but for the affidrs of 
life ; for the duties of husband and ixdfe are distinct 
firom the very first, and different. They, therefore, 
assist one another, thro^eing into the con^mon stock 
their private resources. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant are thought to exist in this 
Mendship : it may also be formed for virtue's sake, 
if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 
they may take delight in this. But children are g. 
thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who have Children a 
no children sooner separate ; for children are a ^^^^ ^^ 
common good to both ; and that which is common ^^^^' 
is a bond of union. But the iuquiiy how a man 
is to live with his wife, and, in short, a Mend with 
his Mend, is plainly in no respect dLSerent from 
the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 
case is evidently not the same between Mends, 
as between strangers, companions, and fellow-tra- 
vellers. 



CHAP. XIIL 



0/ the ditputes which arise in friendehipe formed for the 
take qf utility. 

Since there are three kinds of Mendship, as was 1. 
said at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
of them some are Mends on an equality, and others 
are in the relation of superiors to inferiors ; (for 

parents, children, kindred, and the whole circle of oar domes- 
tic relations ; and, still extending, include all who«re natives 
of the same country with ourselves. And when we find that 
he considered that even a slave, so far forth as he is a man, is 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbahle 
that, thoueh the men of his age were not capable of such 
liberal philanthropy, still the philosopher could imagine the 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
comprehend the whole society of the human race. 
Q 2 
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the good become fiiends, and the better become 
Mends with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
those who are friends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
thej differ :) those who are equal ought to main- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the unequal should be Mends, 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 
Complaints lioiity of the other party. Accusations and corn- 
arise almost plaints arise in the friendship for the sake of the 
fn fiimd-^ useful, and in that only, or mostly so, as might be 
ship ^c^ r6 expected ; for those who are Mends for virtue's 
Xpn^ifiov, sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 

the property of virtue and Mendship ; and when 
they are struggling for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels; for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his Mend ; for each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in Mendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live with 

4. him. But the Mendship for the sake of the useful 
, is Miitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 

of the other for his own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wanting the greater share, and think that 
they have less than their dtie, and complain that 
•^ ) they do not receive as much as they want, although 

they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5. But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one acoord- 
^la rb jj^g ^ law), so also the Mendship for the sake of the 
is^ofold. ^ifl^^ is. partly moral and partly legal Now corn- 
Legal. * plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return 

in the same kind of Mendship which they formed 
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at first ; now legal friendsliip is upon settled terms, 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand to 
hand ; the other kind more liberal, as it allows time, 
but it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
is to be made : in tlds kind the obligation is evi- 
dent, and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay in the payment ; hence in some 
.countries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of another, should 
be satisfied with that. 

Moral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party gives, or does anything else to the other Moral, 
as to a friend. But he expects to receive what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not fiilfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which he made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is jwofitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that volun- Tte duty of 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friend t^^e receiver 
against his wiU, but we must act as if we had made jng ^^ ,e.' 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn, 
received a kindness fix>m one, from whom we 
ought not ; for we have not received it from a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendship : we must therefore repay it, as much 
as if we had received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man would be ready, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not, 
the giver would not even expect it. So that if he 
is able, he must repay it : but he should consider 
at first by whom he is benefited, and upon what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ought ^ 
to measure the return by the benefit done to the measure the 
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value of the receiver, and make it according to that ; or by the 

favour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the receivers 

ferred. ^^y. ^y^^ ^^lej have received such things from those 

who conferred them as were trifling to them, and 

which they might have received from others, thus 

depreciating the favour : the others, on the contrary, 

say that they were the greatest flavours they had to 

bestow, and favours which could not have been re-. 

ceived from any others, and that they were conferred 

9. in time of danger, or such like exigencies. Is not, 

therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 

friendship for the sake of the usefrd? for he is 

the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 

herc^er to receive an equivalent : the assistance 

therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 

receives : and consequently he must repay as much 

as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 

In friend, for that is more honourable. But in friendships 

ship ^i' ipe for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 

rriv, the ^j^q deliberate preference of the conierrer seems to 

o?the^con^ be the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 

ferrer is the nxoral character consists in the deliberate pre-. 

measure. ference. 



CHAP. XIY. 

On the complaints tohich arise in unequal friendships. 

1. Differences also arise in friendships where one 
Complwnts party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 
shipsl^ae' ^^^ when this takes place, the friendship is dis- 
virtpoxhv, solved : for the superior thinks that it is his due to 
have more, because more is assigned to the good 
man ; and in Kke manner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 
person should not have an equal share, since it be- 
comes a tax,'^ and not friend^p, if the fruits of the 

^ The word here translated " tax " is in the original 
XuTovQyia. The \HTOvpyiai were public burthens imposed 
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friendship are not in proportion to the good offices 
done. For they think, that as in pecuniary part- 
nerships those who contribute more, reoeive more, 
80 also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse character argue 2. 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to assist the needy ; for what ad- 
vantage is there, they say, in being the friend of a 
good or powerful man, if we are to reap no advan- 
tage from it ) Kow, the claim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing : but the superior diould 
receive a greater share of honour, the needy a 
greater share of gain; for honour is the reward of 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. . The case also is evidently the same m 3. 
political communities ; for he who confers no be- The rule 
nefit on the commimity, is not honoured ; for that ob^rved in 
which is pubhc property is given to the public * * *• 
benefisictor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot receive both money and honour from 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of everything.^ Consequently to him who 
is content with less money, the state gives honour ; 
and to him who prefers gifts, money ; for propor- 
tion equalizes and preserves friendship, as has been 
said 

On these terms, then^ must the unequal asso- 4. 
date ; and he, who has received benefit as regards ^ ™"» 
money or virtue, must make a return in the shape "*°™ 
of honour, repaying whatever he is able ; for friend- ^^^ ^g. 
ship requires what is possible, not what is exactly cording to 
due ; this not being possible in every case, for his ability, 
instance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
jjarents ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
return ; but he, who pays attention to them to the 

upon the richer citizens of Athens by way of taxation. See on 
the subject, Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, in loco, 

fiti And consequently the state would not submit to part 
'With both money and honour to the same individual. 
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5. extent of his ability, is considered good. Hence 
also it would be thongbt nnlawful for a son to dis- 
own his father, but lawful for a fieither to disown his 
son : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing which a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

6. consequently a father has. At the same time per-, 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself imless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless 
if the son is depraved, he would avoid assisting 
his father, or at least would not be anxious to do 
so. For most men wish to receive benefits, and 
avoid conferring them, as unprofitable. Let so 
much then suffice on these matters. 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAP. L 

Of what kind are the preservatives ({f Friendship, 

In all cases of dissiinilar^ friendship^ proportion 1. 
equalizes and preserves the Mendship, as has been M^^^ , 
stated j for example, in the political friendships, the f^^^^gl 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according served by 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else, avakoyia. 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money j everything therefore is referred to 
this, and is measured by it. In the friendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complaints 
be loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, ™*y ^^ 
when it may happen that be possesses nothing ^^i^. ^^ 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 
Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as 3. 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for whicb they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent ; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for its 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

Difierences also arise, when the parties receive 4- 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* In the Greek ivofAoeidkaij dissimilar in species, that is, 
when two parties become friends, each from a diiSerent motive. 
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sirous ; for it is tlie same as getting nothing, when 
they do not get what they decu^ The case is like 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
when in tie morning he claimed the performance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure.^ Now if each party had 
wished this, it would have been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the other not, 
the exchange cannot be &ir. Eor each fixes his 
mind on that which he happens to want, and for 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
^^ '**** who is to fix the value 1 thfr person who first 

® "^' gives 1 or he who first receives 1 for he who gives^ 
seems to leave it to the other to fix the -value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. In such transactions, 
some persons approve of the principle, '^Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment." — ^Hea 

6. Op. et DL V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piepe of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of. 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a favour freelj for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

* The story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de- 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, *' Yesterday, 
during the time that I was delighted with your singing, I 
delighted you with hopes « so that yon have receiyed your 
reward,-* delight for delight.'' 
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plain ; for friendship wliich is founded on virtue is 
of this Idnd. The return must be made according When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which fgreement 
characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that ^irretum 
those who have intercourse with one another in must be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not Kard, 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can be vpoaipetfiv. 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Where the act of giving is not of this kind, 8. 
but for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
first receives should settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent winch the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for hinn 
to fix the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things which 
they have received, as they did when they were 
wifdiing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as receiver is 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought *°,^* ^® 
not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 
he has got it, but according to what he valued it at 
before he got it. 
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CHAP. II. 
Ofctues qfftelative Duties. 

1. Such questions as the following cause a difficulty ;« 
Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative ^f every kind to our father, and obey him in every- 

" ^' thing? or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
physician, and choose a general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
• a friend rather than a good man? and must we 
rather repay a fe-vour to a bene£etctor than give to 
a companion, supposing that we cannot do both 1 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy; 
for they contain many and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessaiy. 

We must But that we are not to bestow eyerything upon the 
be just be- game person needs no proof : and, generally, we must 
eenerous"^ rather requite kindnesses, than give to compa- 
nions, in the same manner as we ought rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

3. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a person who has been ransomed from 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be ? or should he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt 9 or should he ransom his &ther 
rather than the other 1 for it would be thought that 
he ought to ransom his father eyen in preference 
to himself. 

4. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid : but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable, or necessary, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal; 

« In this chapter, says Michelet, we ha?e the commence- 
ment of those casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoics, 
afterwards the Jesuito, and lastly the German philosophers, 
Ki|nt and Fichte, were so strongly attached. 
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when, for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
that the person was good : but the latter has to 
repay it to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- 5. 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repcdd, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. I^ then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not ecjlial ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that they are, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have firequently stated, assertions respecting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not perform the same service 6- 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every- 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We must 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render to 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their ^^ ^^^^^ 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with the family ; and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is more suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 
And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7. 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in sup- 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors ; and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. "We 
should also give honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honour ; for we do not 
give the same to fe-ther and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a fether the honour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We g. 
should also give to every old man the honour be- 
coming his age, by rising up in his presence, and 
giving him the place of honour, and such like 
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marks of respect. To companions and brothers we 
should give liberty of speech, and a partnership in 
9» everything we have. To our relations, and mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
' claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de- 
cision is easy; but between diflbrent people it is 
more difl&cult : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as far as it is possi- 
ble distinguish between them. 



CHAP. ni. 



Whether 



On the cases m which Friendship may or may not be 
dissolved. 

!• Theeb is a difficulty in the question, whether or 
friendshh) ^^ ^® should dissolve friendship with those who do 
may be ^^^ continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dissolved there, then, in the case of those who became friends 
when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 
motives fail. ^^ longer possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection? for they were friends 
only for those qualities, upon the failure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to feel friendship. But a man 
might fairly complain if another, who loved him 
reaUy for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character j for, 
as we stated at first, most differences in friendiships 
arise when the parties are not friends on the ground 
on which they think they are. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has fancied that he was loved 
for his character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 
than of those who coimteifeit money, inasmuch as 
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the crime is committed with regard to an object of 
greater price. 

But if he admits him to his Mendship, as being 3. 
a good man, and then he becomes wicked, or is J^ * friend 
thought to be so, must he stUl love him? or is this ^ci^ed. 
impossible, since not everything is an object of love, 
but only the good 1 We are not obliged, then, to 
love a wicked man, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad : and it has been stated that like is 
Mendly to like.^ Must we, then, immediately dis- ^* 
solve the connection ? or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurable on account of their wicked- 
ness ? and should we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship?® But, still, he who dissolves the 
friendship would not be thought to do anjrthing 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as he, 
that he was a Mend to : when, therefore, he is 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from him, 
he withdraws.' 

But if the one continues th6 same, while the other 5. 

If one re- 

' Dispares enim morei disparia stadia sequuntur, quorum 
dissiinilitudo dissodat amicitiaa ; nee ob ullam aliam causam 
boni improbisi improbi bonis amiciessenon possont, nisi quod 
tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, morum studio- 
rumque distantia. — Cic. Lael. xx. 

* Frimum danda opera est, nequa amicorum dissidia fiant ; 
gin tale aliquid evenerit, ut extinctte potius amicitise quam op- 
pressae esse videantur. — Cic. Lael. xxi. 

' Compare the Christian rule : — '* If thy brother trespass 
against Uiee, rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive him. 
And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
ahalt forgive him/'— St. Luke, xvii. 3, 4. ** Moreover, if 
thy brother shall tresoass against thee, go and tell him his 
£eiult between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. ' But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican." — St. Matt-.xviii. 15 — 17. 
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mains the 
same, bat 
the other 
improves. 



6. 



becomes better, and widely different in virtue, must 
the latter stiQ consider the former as his friend? or 
is that not possible 1 The case is plainest when the 
difference becomes very great, as in friendships con- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the oth^ becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be friends, when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, nor 
sympathize in joy and grief together ? for these feel- 
ings wOl not exist in them towards each other. But 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be Mends ; for it is impossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of all this already. 
Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if he had never been his Mend ) or ought he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer ftvours on Mends rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
stow something upon those who were his Mends for 
the sake of past Mendship, when the separation does 
not take place because of excessive wickedness ) 



CHAP. IV. 



1. 

The feel, 
ings of 
friendship 
are derived 
from the 
feelings of 
a good man 
towards 
himself. 



That the Good Man is a Friend to himself, but the Bad Man 
neither to himself nor others. 

The feelings of Mendship towards Mends, and those 
which distinguish the different Idnds of Mendship, 
seem to be derived from the feelings of a man to- 
wards himself ; for a Mends is defined as being one 
who wishes and does to another the good, or the appa- 
rent good, for the other's sake : or, one who wishes 
his Mend to exist and to live for that Mend's own 

t The qualities which are popularly held to be the develop- 
ments of friendship are beneficence, benevolence, and sjrm- 
pathy ; these no one but a good man can entertain towards 
himself. If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
from the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
can be really friends. 
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sake, which is the feeling of mothers towards their Various de- 
children, and of those friends who have come into fictions of 
collision. Others define a friend, one who passes his * "^^^* 
time with, or chooses the same things, as another ; 
or, one who sympathizes in joy and sorrow with 
his friend : this latter definition applies mostly to 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
men define friendship.^ 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. . 
towards himself ; and in all others, so flax forth as ^^^ *^® 
they fancy themselves to be good ; for virtue and ^°°ffe™*5 
the virtuous man seem, as has been stated, to be towards 
a standard to each ; since he agrees in opinion himself, 
with himself, and desires the same things with all 
his soul. Hence, he wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it ; for : 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
what is good^ and for his own sake; for it is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man's self.^ Again, he 3. 
wishes himself to live and be preserved, and parti- 
cularly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
is a good to the virtuous man : and each one wishes 
good to himself ; and no one, were he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything : for the Deity now possesses the chief 
good; but he possesses it because he is what he , 
is. And the thinking principle— or at least that 
rather than any other principle — must be taken to 
be each man's self. Again, such a man wishes to 4. 
pass his life with himself ; for he does this pleasantly 
to himself; since the recollection of the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant. More- 
over, he has abundant subjects for his intellect to 
contemplate. He also sympathizes most with him- 5. 
self in joys and sorrows; for the same thing is con- 

^ Compare Arist. Rhet. II. : also the saying of Terence, 
^' Idem Telle et idem nolle, ea demum firma est amicitia.'' 

* Thus Cicero (Somn. Scip. c. 8) writes : " Nee enim tu is 
es, quem forma ista declajrat : sed mens cujusque, is est 
q!ai8<]^iui i non ea figurii, quae digito demonstrari potest/' 
B 
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stantly punM or pleasant, and not sometimes one 

•thing and sometimes another ; for he is without re- 

A friend is pentance, if we may so speak.^ Consequently, from 

*df^° the good man having all these feelmgs towards 

himself, and feeling towards his friend as he does 

towards himself (for his friend is another self), 

friendship also is thought to consist in some one of 

these feelings, and they are thought to be friends in 

• whom they reside. 

6. But as to the question whether there is or is not* 
friendship towards one's self, let it be dismissed for 
the present. But friendship may be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentioned qua- 
lifications; and because excess of friendship seems 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himself. The 
feelings spoken o^ however, plainly exist in many, 
although they are bad men. Do they, then, partake 
of them so &r as they are plea^g to themselves, 
and suppose themselves to be good 1 for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 

True self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
love cannot gcarcely exist in the bad at all'; for the bad are at 
^^ "* variance with themselves ; and they desire one things 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti- 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8. they choose the pleasant, which is hurtftd. Others, 
again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain frx)m 
doing what they think best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate and fly from life, and 
destroy themselvea 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselves ; for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are with others, they 

^ Chase compares to this passage, ** God is not a man, that 
he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent." 
—Numbers, xziii. 19. Compare also, " Sapientis est pro- 
prium, nihil quod poenttere poasit faoere/'-^Cia. Tose. t* 28. 
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forget them ; and fdnce the j possess no amiable qua* 
lities, they have no friendly feeling towards them- 
selves. Therefore, such men do not sjrmpathize 9* 
-with themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, by fiiction, and one part froni 
depravity feels pain, because it abstains from some- 
thing, while the other part feels pleasure ; and one 
draws him this way, another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. But though it is im- 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at the same timey 
yet afber a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for bad men are fuU of repent- 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
friendly disposition even to himself, because he has 
in him nothing amiable. I^ then, such a condition 
as this is excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himself and become a friend of another. 



CHAP. T. 
On Good-wilL 



Good-will resembles friendship, and yet it is not 1. 
friendship ; for good-will is felt towards those whom Euvoca dif- 
we do not know, and without their being aware of J^w^"^ 
it ; but friendship is not : all this has been said $1\1" fJ| 
before. Nor yet is it affection ; for good-will has 
no intensity, nor desire : but both of these accom- 
pany affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good- will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes, but we would not assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is superfidaL It seems, 2. 
then, to be the beginning of friendship : in the same 
manner as the pleasure derived from sight is the 
B 2 
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beginning of love : for no one feels love, unless 
he is first pleased with personal appearance : but he 
that takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarily in love, except he longs for the 
object when absent, and desires its presence. In 

3. the same manner, then, it is impossible to be Mends 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarily Mends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-wiU ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4. So that one might call it, metaphorically, Mendship 
Goodwill in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it has 
defined. continued some time, and arrived at femiliarity, it 

becomes Mendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable; for good-wiU is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-wiU for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes any one to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-d&posed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a Mend, if he pays attention 

5. to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 

. stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VL 
On Unanimity, 



1. TInanimitt also seems to be connected with Mend- 
Difference ship; hence it is not the same as unity of opinion ; 
between £^j. ^-^^^^ jj^y. g^Qg^ between persons who are unac- 
InTluo- quainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
SoKia. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 
jare unanimous ; for iostance, those who think the 
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same about tlie heavenly bodies ; for imammity upon 
these matters does not belong to Mendship. But 
ire say, that states have unanimity, when they 
think the same upon questions of expediency, and 
deliberately make the same choice, and execute 
what has been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical 2, 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest; for instance, states are unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, • when he wisJied 
it also himself.^ But when each party wishes him- 3. 
self to be in power, as: the two brothers in the 
Phoenissse, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
that each party should conceive the same idea^ 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object : for instance, when , 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
aristocracy ; for thus all obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political Mendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to be ; for it is upon matters of *0/*<5j/oia 
expediency, and those which have a reference to ^endsWo 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the ' 

same subjects; for the counsels of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
the Euripus :™ and they wish what is just and expe- 
dient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5. 

1 Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
his own also (for this is requisite to constitute perfect unani<* 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years : after • 
which, although the state wished him to continue in office, he ' ' 
refused. — Giph, 

^ Compare Cicero pro Munena, zyii. : — '* Quod fretum« 
quem Euripum tot motus, tantas, tam varias habere putatit 
agitationes fluctuum, quantas perturbationes et quantos sstus 
habet ratio comitiorum.'' — Michelet, Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, Ivii. 20 : **The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest.'' ' 
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is impossible for bad men to have unanimity, except 
to a slight extent ; as it is impossible for them to 
be friends^ since they are desirous of more than 
their share in what is profitable, but in labours and 
public services they take less. But when each party 
wishes the same things for himself he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watchful for 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, using force to one 
another, and not being willing themselves to do 
their duty. 



CHAP. VIL 



7%at the Love qf Benrfaeion i» Wronger tkan that qf thott 
benefited. 

1. Benefactobs are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
favours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Kow, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debtonmd ^^^^^'^ ^^^ *^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. ^^ same manner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careful for the health of their debtors ; so 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 

' though in that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

8. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human nature : yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real reason it would appear is more natural, 
and the case does not resemble that of lenders ; for 
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they have no fondness towards the other party, . 
bTit only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 
of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 
and love those who have received them, even if they "Why bcnc- 
neither are, nor are likely to be, -useful to them : factors love 
which also is the case with workmen ; for every one ^jj^gg ^y^^ 
loves his own work, more than he could be loved receive. 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5. 
of bene&ctors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by energy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

* At the same time, also, the result of the action is 6. 
honourable to the benefactor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to 
his benefactor ; but if there is anything, it is ad- 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memory : but the 
pleasure resulting from the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, 7. 
therefore, the work continues ; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the useful soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useful 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems to be the 
contrary of this. 
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8. The feeling of afiFection also resembles produc- 
tion ; but the being loved is like something 
passive ; those, therefore, who are superior in the 
active conferring of a kindness, love, and all the 
feelings of Mendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired with 
labour; as those who have earned their moneys 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are ; for the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.^ The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to bene&ctors. 



CHAP. VIIL 
Of 8e\f-love.^ 



1. It admits of a question whether a man should 
A^Tiether \qyq himself best, or another ; for we are apt to 
a man " ^ „ . , , 

a Thus Eunpides, — 

** The pangs of labour are a powerfal bond, 
And every mother dotes upon her child.'' 
And, again, — 

*< The mother loves her child more than the fiither ; 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so." 
^ The preface to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of odiers, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con- 
fused one with the other. . '* Self-love," says Bishop Butler, 
*' in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever." '* Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfection to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society." How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said, *' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." 
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censure those who love themselves best : and as if s^oaldlove 

it were disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad himself 

man also seems to do everything for his own sakey 

and the more so the more wicked he is. They 

therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 

reference to himself : but the good man acts from Distinction 

honourable motive&f, and the better he is, the more between 

he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend's P^'op^'" *nd 

sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But ^.^ove^ 

facts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2^ 

not unreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 

a man should love his greatest friend best. Now 

he is the best friend, who wishes another good 

for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 

but this and every other feeling which enters 

into the definition of a friend, exists most of 

all in a man with regard to himself; for we have 

stated, that from lumself proceed all the feelings 

of friendship which he has for others. All the 3. 

proverbs agree in this : such as " one soul : " and 

" the property of friends is common : " and " friend* 

ship is equality : " and " the knee is nearer than 

the shin : " for aU these feelings exist mostly with 

reference to a man's self; for he is the best friend 

to himself; and therefore he must love himself 

best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit ? Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what respect each is true. If, then, we 
can understand in what sense each uses the word 
self-love, perhaps the point would be plain. Those, 5. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men The self- 
self-lovers, who give to themselves the greater share of }°^® °^ *^® 

T- 1 j'l 1 i» XT- ow* man, 

money, or honour, or boduy pleasures ; for the gene- 
rality of men are grasping after these, and extremely * 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous of these 
things, gratify their desires, and, in short, their 
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6. passions, and the irrational part of the souL But 
the generality are of this kmd : whence, also, the 
appellation has arisen, from the generality, which 
are bad. Consequently reproach is justly cast upon 
those who are selfish in this sense. But that the 
generality are accustomed to call those self-lovers^ 
who give such things as these to themselves, ia 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 
love of a that he himself more than any other person should 
S^^ k!? ^'^ what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 
and^itg accordance with virtue, and in short is always for 
modves. gB^^^g something honourable for himself, no one 
would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
^^ht*?"* *^ himself what is most honourable, and the 
have seU'- gi^^^est goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
loYe. of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as if 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves^ 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
this, therefore, especially constitutes the individualy 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves thjk Therefore he must be espe<nally a 
eelf-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs from 
living in obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Kow, all approve of and praise those who are 
Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
^°*^ht'to* *^io^^ • ^'^^ ^ ^ contended for what is honour- 
have self- *^^®> ^"^^ strove to perform the most honourable 
love. acts, there would be to every one generally what is 
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right and proper, and to each individually the 
greatest goods ; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good man must neces- 10. 
sarily be a self-lover ; for he will be delighted in 
performing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both himself and his neighbours, by fol- 
lowing evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
variance ; but the good man does what he ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true 11* 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to hixaself that 
which is honourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a long 
time slightly ; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinajy manner ; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small one& Those who die for their coun- 12. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls : they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends should receive more of it : for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself. 
TJie same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
> able distinctions and offices ; for he gives up all 
these to his friend; since this is honourable to 
himself and praiseworthy. With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good man, for choosLug what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he m&j give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to his friend, and that it may 
be more honoiirable for him to be the cause of a 
friend's doing a thing, than to do it himself In all 13. 
praiseworthy things, therefore, the good man seems 
to give himseE the greater share of what is honour- 
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able. In this sense, therefore, one ought to love one's 
self, as has been stated ; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not. 



CHAP. IX 

That even the Happy Man will need ffoed friend*. 

1- But a question also arises about the happy man^ 
whether he will need Mends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need Mends, since they have aU 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 
Why the dent, they reqiiire nothing more ; but that a Mend, 
happ7 man being another sel^' provides wlmt a man is unable 
needs ^ provide of himselil Hence comes the saying, — 

When fortune gives ns good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him Mends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 

■ goods. And it it is more the part of a Mend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit Mends than strangers, 
the good man wHL want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of Mends in adversity or pros* 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to b^efit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4. may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with Mends and good men, than with 
strangers and anybody indiscriminately. The happy 
man, therefore, wants Mends. 
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What, then, do the first-mentioned people say, 5. 
and how &r do they speak truth 1 is it not that The happy 
the generality consider those only to be ^e^^<ifl ^^^ged* 
who are nseful ? • The happy man will have no useful 
need of such Mends as these, since he is in posses- friends, 
sion of aU goods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are Mends for the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such Mends as these, he has been sant, 
thought not to require Mends at aU. This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin- 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property, ^d if happiness consists in living butvirtuous 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is friends, 
good and pleasant in itself as was stated at the 
beginning ; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
us is of the number of pleasant things, and we can. 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their Mends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally Why so. 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such Mends as these, if he deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he is his Mend. But it 
is thought that the happy man ought to live plea- 
santly. Now, to a solitary person life is burthen- 
some : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one's self, but with and in relation to others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will be more conti- 
nuous when it is pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; for the good man, 
BO fex forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to virtue, and feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful melodies, but feels pain 
at bad one&' And there may be a kind of prac- 
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tice of virtue from living -with good men, as 
Theognis says.P 

8. If we examine tlie question more phyHiologicallj, 
The qucs- it appears probable that the 'good friend is by 
^^^A^^^' *^*^^"^ ^^ object of choice to the good man ; for it 
siolofficaUT. ^^ been stated, that what is good by nature, is m 

' itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in animals, in the £sunilty 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli- 
gence ;^ and the fiwulty is referred to the energy, 

9. and properly consists in the energy. Life, then, 
seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect ; and life is one of the things which are 
good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite ; and that which is definite partakes of 
the nature of the good ;' and that which is a 
good by nature, is a good also to the good man : 
and therefore it seems to be pleasant to all 

10. But we must not take a depraved and corrupt 
life, nor one passed in sorrow ; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just ba the circumstances belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 

Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 
tence ^lea-" ^®^7 *^ ^ *^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^ desiring it, and par- 
gant " ticularly the good and happy : for to them life is 

11. most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

P The verses of Theognis are as fblbws :— 
" With these eat and drink, with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 
For from the good thou'shalt learn good ; but if with 

the wicked 
Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast." 
4 The dvvdfuic (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation are ^pttrriKtf^ aiirOririKik* 6ptKTuc^, 
Kiv fiTiKrj, havotiriKti, Of these the first alone is possessed 
by vegetables. The first foar by brute animals. The whole 
by man. 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory as 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book I.), 
in which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indefinite 
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that see8, percei-ves that he sees ; and he that hears, 
that he hears ; and he that walks^ that he walks ; 
and in every other case, in the same manner, there is 
some faculty which perceives that we are energizing ; 
so that we perceive that we are perceiving, and 
imderstand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we perceive or understand 
that we exist ; for existence was defined to be per- 
ceiving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 12. 
is alive, is of the number of those things which are 
pleasant in themselves: for life is a good by nature : 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in one's 
self is pleasant. But life is eligible, and particu- 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and pleasant; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they are pleased. 

Now, the good man has the same relation to his 13. 
friend as he has to himself; for a Mend is another 
self ; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
friend to exist, or nearly so. But existence was said 
to be eligible on account of the perception of that 
which is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
in itself We ought, therefore, to be conscious of the 14. 
existence of our friend; and this would result from We ought, 
associating with him, and sharing his words and Jj^^ go®', 
thoughts ; for this would seem to be the meaning gcious of 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, our friend's 
as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the existence, 
same place." I^ then, existence is in itself eligible 

■ The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact opposite of any- 
thing approaching to asceticism. The relation subsisting be- 
tween a man and his Mend is the same as that between hira^ 
and another self. He is to love his friend as himself. The 
enjoyments of friendship are derived from as clear a conscious- 
ness of our friend's existence as we have of our own. The 
nourishment and support of friendship are intercourse, asso- 
ciation, communion. Carry these principles a little further to 
their legitimate conclusion, and to what important results do 
they lead I Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience are the result of self-communion. Friendship^ 
or, to speak more properly, love to God, is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Christian is en^ 
couraged to hold with him. 
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to the happy man, being hj ixature something good 
and pleasant, and if i^e existence of a Mend is 
nearly the same, then a Mend must also be of the 
number of eligible things. But that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else he 
is deficient in that respect ; he, therefore, that is to 
be happy will need good Mends. 



CHAP. X. 

How many Friends a Man ought to have. 

1. Must we then make as many persons our Mends as 
How many possible ] or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
d^srrable to said in the caae of hospitality,— 

have. « Hare neither many g:ue8t8 nor none." 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of Mendship, 
that we should neither be without Mends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Uscfol suitable altogether to those who are Mends for the 
friends. ^^^ ^£ ^j^^ usefdl : for it is troublesome to make a 

return of favours to a great many, and life is not 

long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 

V what are sufficient for each particular kind of life, 

are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

3. and therefore there is no need of them. And 
Pleasant a few Mends for pleasure's sake are enough ; like 
friends. sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
Virtuous good, should we have as great a number as possible? 
mends. ^^ ^ there some limit to number in Mendship, as 

there is in a political community ; for neither can 

there be a political community composed of ten 

^ people, nor is it any longer a political community 

when composed of a himdred thousand : ^ but the 

* This limitation of the numt)er of persons constituting a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who are 
accustomed to the large and populous communities of modem 
times ; hut we must rememher how rery small was the num- 
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quantity is not p^Iiaps some particular ixumber, 
but only one between certain fixed limits. In the 4. 
case of Mends, therefore, there is also sonte definite 
number ; and perhaps it is the greatest number with 
whom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of Mendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to associate and con- 
tinue in Mendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be Mends to each other, if aU 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. It 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many peofde ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
Mend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, th^i, it is as well not to seek to have as 5. 
many Mends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a veiy strong Mend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; fw love 
is a kmd of excess in Mendship : and it is felt 
towards one object ; and ther^ore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in 6. 
real &«it : for in Mendship between companions, 
many do not become Mends ; and those Mend- 
ships which are most celebrated, are between two 
only.^ Those who have many Mends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be Mends, except in a political sense ;^ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a Mend to many, even withoiit being 
a man-pleaser, but really as a good man : but for 

ber of enfiranchised citizens, in eren the laigest of the Graciftn 
states, as compared with the rest of the population. See PoUt. 
vii.4. 

^ The friendships of^Bwuland Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, ^ 
Pylades and Orestes, and so forth. 

^ In a political sense, t. e. in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more extensiye kind, not so much 
a matter of personal attadiment ; or based, as friendship is, in 
personal quiiUties. 

S 
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the sake of virtue and the persons themselves, it is 
impossible to be a Mend to many; one must be 
content indeed to find a few such. 



CHAP. XI. 



Whether Friends are more needed in Prosperity or in 
Adversity t 

1. Is there greater need of Mends in prosperity or 
''"®°^ in adversity 1 for they are sought for in both : since 
bo^ in ^® unfortunate want assistance, and the fortimate 
prosperity want persons to live with and to benefit ; for they 
and ad- wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
versity. them in adversity ; whence in adversity there is 
More ne- need of useM Mends ; but it is more honourable 
cessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros- 
adversity, perous seek for good Mends ; since it is more 
noorable in desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very presence of Mends is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their Mends sjrmpathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre- 
sence being pleasant, and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidently 
the fiu^. 

3. The presence of Mends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in ndrfortime, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a Mend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
character of his Mend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one's Mend 
feeling pain at one's own misfortunes, is painful ; 
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for every one avoids being the cause of pain to bis 
friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly 4. 
disposition are cautious how they let their Mends 
ahire their pain ; and unless a person is himself 
without sensibility, he cannot endure that his Mends 
should feel pain on his account : nor does he at all 
call in fellow-mourners, because he is not given to 
mourning himself. But women and effeminate men 
delight in having people to mourn with them, and 
love them as Mends and partners in affliction. But 
in every case we ought of course to imitate the 
best. 

The presence of Mends in prosperity makes us 5. 
pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 
that our Mends are feeling pleasure at our good. 
Therefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros- 
Mends to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is pcrity we 
an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : "^J?!^ ^ 
but to share our adversity, we should invite them with ^j^g friends, 
reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in adver- 
little as possible : whence the saying, — sity reluct- 

ant. 
It is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 
We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being csdled in, and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a Mend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are in 
need, and did not ask it as a right : for in both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant : but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is to co-operate 
with them, we should go T^^llingly ; for this is the 
use of a Mend : but S it is to enjoy their good 
fortime, we should go reluctantly; for it is not 
honourable to be anxious to receive assistance. 
But perhaps we must guard against appearing un- 
gracious in our refusal; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of Mends, then, is necessary 
imder all circumstances. 
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CHAP. xn. 

I%mi tie moat duirable thing for /riend$ it Intimacy. 

1. Is it not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and thej 
priMipal choose that sense rather than the others, as if love 
friendship. <i®rived from it espedallj its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to friends t 
for friendship is communion. And as -^e feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends ; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is desirable ; it is the same, therefor^ 

2. with respect to our friends. But the energy d 
friendship consists in society ; so that it is with 
reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence condsts, or 
on whatever account they choose life, in this they 

3. wish to pass their time with their friends. H^ic^ 
some dnnk together, some dice together, others 
exercise and himt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of aU things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their friendff, they do and 
partake with them those things^ by wluch they 

4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other ; 
but the frienddiip of good men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides^ men 
The moral are thought to become better by energizing, and 
offS^ by correcting one another: for they receive an 
ghip. * impress from each other in whatever they are 

pleased with : whence it is said, — 

You will learn what u good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
next thing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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BOOK X. 
CHAP. L 



After tbis, perhaps tlike next subject for diseasstozi i. 
k pleasure ; for it seems above eveiTthiDg else to Pleasure 
be intimately connected ^itb our natnre. Hence^ treated of 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by itt*^^^ 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance, 
greatest consequence towards laying the Ibundation 2. 
of the moral character, that men should taike 
delight in what they ought, and hate what l^ey 
ought ; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life ; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painfiiL 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over svich subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others, on the opinions 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these ^««'m«»« 
last, perhaps, from a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinking that it is better in reference to 
human life, to declare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind have a propensity to it, and are slaves to 

* *' The opinion that pleasure is the chief good had been 
much advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophists, 
Aristippus, and others, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
latter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in the 
Philebus.'' — Brewer, To this dialogue the ethical student it 
referred. 
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their pleasures ; and therefore that it is right to 
draw them awaj to the opposite ; by which means 
thej would arriye at the mean. But perhaps this 
is not well said ; for arguments about matters of 
feeling and action are less convincing than &cts. 
4. When, therefore, arguments are at Yariance with 
Bad conie- -w^hat is evident to the senses, they are despised, and 
*^f toS^ are the destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
opinions, censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if a!U plea- 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. ^ 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation of life ; for when they agree with 
&cts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live according to them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now enume- 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. n. 

Opiniont held on the subject ofPleature. 

1. EuDOXUS ^ thought that pleasure was the chief 
The argu- gQQ^ because he saw all, both rational and irra- 
EudoxuB to *i^^ seeking it ; and in every case that which is 
^ The slightest inconsistency of conduct is fatal to the 
authority and influence of a moral teacher. If he warns his 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an innocent kind, his argu- 
ments are inefTectual, and his warnings are unheeded, because 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctions, and 
to distinguish between lawful and unlawful pleasures. 

** Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
01. c. iii. (B. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom he was accom- 
panied in his travels to Egypt. He was the author of m work 
on astronomy, which was translated into verse by Aratus. 
See Matthias's History of Greek and Roman Lit., and Clinton's 
Fasti, p. 366, note (e). 
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an object of choice is good, and that which is most prove that 
so is the greatest good ; consequently, he considered p'ca*«re 
that the fact of all having a bias towards the same ^^ ^ 
object proved that object to be the best for all ; Yint 
because each finds what is good for himself as he argument, 
does food ; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was the chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of his moral character than for their ^^ ^^^' 
own sake ; for he had the reputation of being ^^^ '' 
eminently temperate : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use this language as being a Mend 
to pleasure, but that the case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident Second 
from considering the contrary of pleasure ; for pain a'^™*'*^' 
is in itself an object shunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object chosen by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- argument, 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure was eligible on its own accoimt j 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever. Fourth 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself 

This argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4. 
amongst goods, but not more so than anything else ; 
for everything is more eligible when in conjunction 
with another good, than when left alone. By a 5. 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea Plato*? 
of pleasure being the chief good ; because a plea- jj* ^^iJ^J^***** 
sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions of 
than without ; but if the union of the two is Eudoxus, 
better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; ^^^ ^^• 
for you can add nothing to the chief good which ^ * 
will make it more eligible : and it is plain that 
nothing else can be the chief good, which becomes 
more eligible when joined to any of those things 
which are eligible on their own account. What 
is there, then, of this nature in which we can parti- 
cipate 1 for such is the object of our inquiry. Those 6. 
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Objection 
to first 
argamoDt 
refuted. 



Objection 
to second 
argument 
refuted. 



wko ihgatt tlk&t ibftt is not h good wldch all aim at, 
mtist take care Uiat what they saj does not amount 
to nothing : lor we assert that what all think, nnist 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 

rDf wiU not state any other more convincing; 
if it had been said that irtational beings oi2y 
sought pleasure, there might be son^thing in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in what they say 9 And per- 
haps evm in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, sapeiior to their general 
B^incts, which aims at that good which is pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 

Neither does what is said respecting the argu- 
ment from the contrary appear to have any weight : 
for it is said that althongh pain be an evil, it does 
not follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and botb are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the trutb in the case before us : 
for if both were evils, both nrast be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner stated.^^^' 

^ The object of this chapter is as follows : — Aristotle is 
quite ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
the greatest good. Whilst, therefore, he is opposing Eudozus, 
who held the latter opinion, he does not disagree with Plato, 
so far as he also is an opponent of Endoxus, and denies that 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not prerent 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
arguments which Plato adduces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a good, but an absolute evtt. That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism :— 

Whatever admits of more and less is indefinite-^ 
Pleasure admits of more and less-^ 
Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil*~ 
Pleasure is indefinite — 
Therefore pleasure is an evil. 
See tb« ^vtrroixia. of the Pythagoreans. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Other Opimoru on the eubjeet qf Pleasure. 

HoR yet, because pleasure is not of the class of I. 
qtialities, is it for that reason not a good ; for the ^^a^'s 
energies of Tirtue are not qualities, nor is happi- ment*re^' 
ness. ^ But it is said that good is definite, but fated, 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2. 
Now, if this opinion is derived firom the act of hu second, 
being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtue ^uxsording to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater degree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less degree. But if what they say 3. 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
are some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise 1 for there is not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

' The argaments here refuted by Aristotle may be thus 
briefly stated : — (I.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a 
<juality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite (dopiirroVf dirtipov) in their catalogue of evils. 
(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation, 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But *^ good '' is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasure is a icivrftnct it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to AvarcXifpioniy which ia a 
yiv€<ng. 

The following are the lubdivisions of civ^cric given in tha 
Categories, c. xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 
translation. 

<« From not being to being.— Gieneration. 

From being to not being. — Destruction. 

From being to being more. — Increase. 

From being to being less. — ^Decrease. 

From being here to being there. — Change of place. 

From being in this way to being in that way.-— Alteration.'^ 
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is there slw&ys the same, but although relaxed, still 
health continiies up to a certain point, and differs 
in degree. It is possible, then, that the case of 
pleasure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
that it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
appear to belong to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleasure ; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, as it is 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure quickly, 
not even relatively j but it is possible to walk, or to 

6. grow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
"to be pleased"). 

7. How also can it be a generation ? for it appears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis- 
solved ; and yet that which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. ® And agaiD, it is said that pain is awant 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

8. sure is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires, that must 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes place ; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to be the case ; therefore, pleasure is not the sup- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut of^ he will feel pain. This opinion 

« Everything which is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. This pro- 
cess, which is opposite to ycvc(rtc» is termed ^opd. Pleasure 
cannot therefore be a ykvttng, because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, on 
the contrary, the sensations which pleasure generate, pain, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 
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seems to have originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 
connected with food : for when men are in want, 2^^****^^^^ 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at o,^nJJJJ' 
having the want supplied. 

This does not happen in all pleasures : for the lo. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without paia; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations ? for there have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- ] I. 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are not The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they ^bie^^iM- 
are pleasant to iQ-Klisposed persons, they are also g^^e ex- ' 
pleasant in themselves, except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or diould la- 
this be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things 1 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind ? for 13. 
those which proceed from honourable sources differ 
from those which proceed from disgraceful ones j 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being musical : and so on in other cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure "^^ *rj|"' 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in tJ^^d'by**" 
kind ; for the former seems to associate with a comparison 
view to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 
sure ; and the latter is reproached, but the former ^"^'V^ *"** 
is praised ; as associating with a different motive. ^ ^ ^^' 

Again, no one would choose to live, having the 1^* 
intellect of a child all his life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that 
pleasure were the highest possible ; nor to take 
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delight iu doing anj thing disgraoefol, ev&i if be 
was never to feel pain for so doing. Bemdes, we 
diould be diligent about many things^ even if they 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing^ lememberiBg, 

IG' knowing, possesang virtne. Bnt whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of neoessify or 
noy makes no difference ; for we should choose th^asi, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Odnse- 
Condanon. quently, that pleasure is not the chief good, nor 
every pleasure eligible^ seems to be evident : and 
that some are eligible for their own sokes, differii^ 
either in kind, or in the source from wl^ence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



resembles 
yision. 



CHAP. IV. 

What Pleature it, and thai it reitden peiftet etfoy energy. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is^ wiU be- 
?,^!!kiu- come more evident if we resmne the subject from 
'^ '*" ^I^Q begiixning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 
period of time ; ^ for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
ceive pleasure, the species of which would be pei^ 
, 2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
Why it is j^^^ g^ motion ; for every motion takes place in time, 
tion nor a ^^^ ^^^ some end in view ; as, for instance, the 
generation, motion of bmlding : and it is perfect^ when it has 
produced what it aims at ; or in the whole time of 
3. its being built.s But in separate portioaaa of the 

' See Additon's beantifal paper on the perfection of sight, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

' llie reading here adopted of this somewhat obscure pas* 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, that 
it is the only reading which conveys any sense. The argument 
is as foUows : — Pleasure is perfect at any moment ; whereas^ 
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whole fame, all the moticms are imperfect, and differ Time, 
in spedes from the whole motion, and from ome 
another ; for ike putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the cokimn, and these 
again difkr frx)m the biulding of the -whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : beca^ise 4. 
it wants no4Mng towards the eod proposed : but 
the construction of the foundation and the tiiglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
sequently they diiler in species ; and it is not pos- 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and eveiy other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also spedfie 
differences of motion ; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one part of it and the oth&r. Not is 6. 
it the same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
person not only (grosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. We haye treated accurately of motion in 
another place.^ 

It seems, howerer, not to be perfect in every port 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions Recapit^la- 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence ^^ 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe* 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time whatsoever. 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8. 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e. g, the act of building, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time of 
building is completed. With respect to the architectural 
terms here used, the Kpniirtt is the base (the shoe as it were, in 
French le wc) of the column. *Fd€SuiffiQ by some has been 
understood to mean the lerelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is the 
fluting ; in French cannelure. 
^ In his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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sure is of the ntimber of things entire and perfect 
This also would appear from the &ct of its being 
impossible to move except in time, but we may feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 
9. But from all this it is dear, that it is incorrectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; for 
these terms are not applied to everything, but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a poiat, 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation of pleasure ; for it is something entire. 
10. But since every perception energizes with refe- 
rence to its object, and that energizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to the best of 
Pleasure ^ ^^^ objects which fall under it (for this more 
accom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
panics, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
is therefore ception energizes, or that in which the perception 
fection of resides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every aier- energy is best of that which is well-difi^sed with 
Oijaic, did- reference to the best of all the objects which fall 
voia, and u^der it) : this must be the most perfect and the 
tiapia. most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it ib also upon every act of iutellect 
and contemplation; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of aU the objects which fall imder it. 
Pleasure, therefore, perfects the energy : but plea- 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive feculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy.* . 
12. But that there is a pleasure in every act of the per- 

* The physician is what the logicians call the efficient caixse, 
whilst health is the formal cause, of oar being healthy. In 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure the 
formal cause. 
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oeptive faculty is evident : for we say that sights 

and sounds are pleasant : and it is also evident 

that this is most so, when the perceptive fieMmlty 

is the best, and energizes upon the best object. 

When the object perceived, and the faculty which 

perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 

pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 

Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 

the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleuare 

to it ; it is just what the freshness of youth is to perfects the 

those in the prime of life. !^!?H;^"^* 

A 1 ii i» .1^ -1 . . #. . as an inhe- 

As long; therefore, as the object of perception or rent habit, 

intellect be such as it ought to be, as also the but as an 
faculty which judges or contemplates^ there will be ®"^ added 
pleasure in the energy : for when the patient and ^J'^^. " 
the agent are similar, and correspond to one tinuous.' 
another, the same effect is naturally produced. 
Why, then, is no one continually pleased? is it 
that he becomes &.tigued ? for no human Acuities 
have the power of energizing continually. Pleasure, 
therefore, cannot result, for it follows the energy. 

But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason &ey do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in them, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who look stead- 
&stly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the same 
kind, but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desirous of life ; dq men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and every one ener- from the 
gizes upon and with those things which he loves desire of 

best ; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- ^^® ^°^® 

ft . ■,. ' ^.^ 1 ' • pleasure or 

ing, upon music; the studious man, with his m- Jhe reverse? 
tefiect, upon matters of speculation ; and so on 
with the rest. But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, and therefore it makes life perfect, which 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 16. 
also desire pleasure; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the question, 
whether we choose life for the sake of pleasure, or- 
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pleasore for the gake of life, be dkmisaed for Uie 
present, for tbese seem to be intimately ooniiiected, 
and not to admit of aeparation; for without an. 
enezgy pleasure is not produoed, and pleasure per- 
feots eveiy energy. 



CHAP. Y. 

Thai Pleoiuret d^er in apeeim. 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; i&t 

Fleaflurai we think that things which differ in i^iecies are 

^*®^r "*, made perfect by different things : fiw such seems to 

Mwthfi * ^ *^ ^^"^ ^*^ natural and artificial productions^ 

energies ^ animals and trees^ and paintings and stataes, 

which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 

perfect energies^ which differ in species, are made perfect 

^^' by tMngs which differ in species. But the energies 

of the intellect differ from the energies of the 

senses, and each of these differ from one another in 

species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 

them difter. 

3. This would also appear from the intimate con- 
Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 
the con. energy which it perfects; for the appropriate 
nezion be- , ®^ x -v x x • xv ^^ ^ - 
tween the pl^^^sure contributes to increase the energy ; for 

pleasure persons who energize with pleasure judge of every- 

and the thing and perform everything with a higher degree 

^^w^'t ^^ accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo- 

perfects. Hoetry become geometricians, and comiarehend 

everything more distinctly. So also those who are 

fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 

a progress in their peculiar employment, because 

4. they t»ke pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected; and 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also differ in 
qpeoiea. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly from 5. 

the fact that pleasures arising from other sources Because 

are impediments to energies : for those who love Pj««""*"^" 

. ^ . ix . • J. X- '£ froin other 

music cannot pay attention to conversation n sources 

they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7. 
in anything, we cannot djo anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another ; 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thing *^* 
itself; for energies are destroyed by the pains 
which belong to them j for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful t6 any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painful. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 
on energies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies differ in goodness or badness, 9* 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoided, and jj^J^^ 
others neither, the pleasures also are related in the goodnew 
T 
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and 'bad- same way; for there is a pleasure properly belonging 
ness. to every energy. That, therefore, which is proper 

to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 
to the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of honours- 
able things are praiseworthy, the desires of di»- 

10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasures, 
which are contained in the energies, more properly 
belong to them than the desires ; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upoH the energies, and are so 
inseparable &om them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is noi^ operation 
of intellect or of the senses ; for that would be 
absurd ; but because they are not separated, they 
appear to some to be identical 

11. As, therefore, the energies are different, so are 
Pleasures the pleasur^ Now sight differs from touch in 
differ in purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 

12. and each differs from the other. There seems to 

^}^^J^^ be a pleasure properly belonging to every animal, 

«!^VJ!i ^ there is to each its proper work : for it is that 
men ana i.i- t , »t /■••/• 

animals, which is according to its energy. And n we exa- 

because mine each case separately by itself, this would seem 

their ener» to be the case ; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 

gies differ. ^^^ ^^^ ^£ ^ j^j^^^^ differ : as Heraclitus says, that 

an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food is 

13. pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there^ 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea* 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men; for the same tlmigs give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
frd and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in health ; nor is 
the same thing thought warm by an invalid and by 
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a man in a good state of body : the same also is the 
case Tnth everything else. But in all such in- 
stances, that is thought to be the truth which 
appears so to the good man. 

If this is "well said, as it appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so far forth as he is Trae plea- 
good, are the measure of everything : those must !!?^i*;!. f^ 
^1 !-• T- X r.' 1 XT which 18 so 

be pleasures which appear so to him, and those to the good 

things pleasant in which he delights. But if what man. 
is disagreeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many things which de- 
prave and injure men ; but such things are not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceftd, it is evident that 
we must not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man 1 or is not this plain 
fi^om the energies ? for pleasures follow upon them. 
Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior degree,^ just as the 
energies are. 



CHAP. yi. 

On HappiniM, 



Since we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- 1. 
ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definition 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in ^^ ^PP*- 
outline, since we assumed this to be the end o£^^^' 

^ The original is voXKotrT&gf for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We conld use the expression ** lower in an 
infinitesimal degree ;'' but we cannot say " a moltesimal de- 
gree.'' This, however, would exactly express the signification 
of the Greek. 

T 2 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate what 
has been said before, the argument will be more 
concise. 

2. We have said that it is not a habit ; for if it 
Happiness -^ere, it might exist in a man who slept throughout 
acconimJ ^ ' living the life of a plant, and su&ring 
to virtue. *^® greatest misfortunes. I^ then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before; and if, of 
energies, some are necessary ^ and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sakes ; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sake of something else ; for happi- 
ness is in want of nothing, but is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their own sakes, 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the pertormance of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Reasons for their own sakes. And of amusements, those 
why happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
ness does ^^^^^ . g^^^ j^^j^ ^^ ^^^ choose these for the sake of 
in amuse, anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
ment. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5. property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and such are the men they 
want. 

6. These things are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those who are in power pass iheir leisure in 
them. But such men are perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellect consists in having power, 
and from these two good energies proceed ; nor if 

* Necessary does not here imply necessary per se (innere 
Nothwendigkeit), hut means and instruments necessary to the 
accomplishment of some end. — Michelei, 
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those, who have never tasted pure and liberal plea- 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7. 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which are so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to his proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8. 
amusement ; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose everything, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childisL But to amuse ourselves in order Saying of 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems Anadiarsis. 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Belazation, therefore, is not the end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to virtue ; and 
this is serious, and does not consist in amusement. 
We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- 11. 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one ^ows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
he partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 
such modes of passing life, but in energies accord- 
ing to virtue, as has been said already. 
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CHAP. vn. 



1. 

Reasons 
why happi- 
ness is an 
energy ac- 
cording to 
the hest 
▼irtue, t. e. 
according 
tointel- 
lectaal 
virtue. 



It is the 
nohlest. 



The most 
constant 

3 
The plea- 
santest. 



It is self- 
sufficient. 



On Coniemplative Happtnegg, 

If liappiness be an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose thia.t it is according to the 
best virtue ; and this must be the virtue of the 
best part of man. Whether, then, this best part be 
the intellect, or something else— which is thought 
naturally to bear rule and to govern, and to possess 
ideas upon honourable and divine subjects^ or 
whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 
property which we possess ; the energy of this part 
according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap- 
piness : and that this energy is contemplative has 
.been stated. This also would seem to agree with 
what was said before, and with the truth : for this 
energy is the noblest ; since the intellect is the 
noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

It is also most continuous ; for we are better 
able to contemplate continuously than to do any- 
thing else continuously. "We think also that plea- 
sure must be united to happiness : but of all the 
energies according to virtue, that according to wis- 
dom is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems to contain pleasures worthy of admi- 
ration, both in point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of life should 
be pleasanter to those who know it than to those who 
are only seeking it. Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must be most concerned with contem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need the necessaries of life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just man requires persons towards 
. whom and with whom he may act justly ; and in 
like manner the temperate man, and the brave 
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man, and so on with all the rest. But the wise 
man, if even by himself, is able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if he has co-operators, but neverthe- 6* 
less he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
for it has no result beyond the act of contemplation ; 
but from the active energies, we gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also to consist in leisure ; for 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure; It implies 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. ^®"^®* 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military affairs ; and the actions with 
respect to these are thought to aUow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
for no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if he made 
his Mends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the states- 8. 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizens, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. 

I^ then, of all courses of action which are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with Recapitu- 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and ^^^^^' 
these have no leisure, and aiin at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be superior in inten^ 
sity, because it is contemplative ; and to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this increases the energy ; 
and if seUT-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom from 
cares (as far as anything human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must be 
the perfect happiness of man, when it attains the 
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end of life complete j for nothing is incomplete of 
those things wluch belong to happiness. 

10. But such a life would be better than man could 
Such a life attain to ; for he would live thus, not so fSar forth as 
approacfe^ j^^ ^ maji, but as there is in him something divine.™ 
the divine. ^^* SO far as this divine part surpasses the whole 

compound nature, so far does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. I^ 
then, the intellect be divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human Hfe. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :^ but as fieur 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord- 
ance with the best principle in him ; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is far 

13« more excellent than alL Besides, this would seem 
to be each man's " self," if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

14. the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This life, therefore, is 
the most happy. 

^ Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (de 
Fin. y. iy.) : ** Vitse autem degendse ratio maximequidem illis 
placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione posita remm : 
qnse quia deorum erit vitse simillima, sapienti visa est dignis- 
sima, atque his de rebus et splendida est eorum et illustris 
oratio. ' * — Brewer, 

» Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. :— 
*< Immortalia ne speres, monet annus, et almum 
Quse rapit hora diem.'' 
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CHAP. vin. 



Continuation of the same subject. 

But that life which is according to the other kind 1. 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to y^J^^^^\ 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- jjgp^iiJ^as 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just is superior 
and brave, and everything else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our liappiness. 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to eacL 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Fru- 3. 
dence also is closely imited to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.® But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4. 
rate ; and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happiness also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree 1^ ** ^'*<*«- 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that ^^^^^^ ^^ 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

^ Moral virtue chooses the right end ; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in- 
separable union between the two of which Aristotle here 
speaks* 
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employs himself more about the body, and things 
of that kind, for there would be some little differ- 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there will 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man also 
will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will 'he or any other character 
be known. 

6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves^ have the 
greater influence over virtue, sinoe it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
reside in both ; but for the perfection of actions^ 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things, at least, to 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least they are so to his contempla- 
tion. So &r forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such things in order to 
TnaintAin his character as a man. 

8. That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
It is the energy, might be shown also from the following 
^l?T*^" considerations ; that we suppose the gods to be pre- 
may sup- eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ao- 
pose that tions can we attribute to them ? shall they be just 
the good actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
enjoy. them as making bargains^ and restoring deposits^ 

' and so forth 1 Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous acts, making them undergo formidable 
things, and meet danger, because it is honourable ? 
or liberal acts 1 But to whom will they give ? and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any- 
thing of that sort. But if we say that they are 
temperate, what would that mean? is not the praise 
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absurd, because they have not bad desires? P And if lO. 
we went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
seem insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But yet ^^^"*®*^ 
all suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; action*, 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like !&idy- 
mion.^ To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
what is left besides contemplation ? So that the 11. 
energy of the Deity, as it surpasses all others in ^"* o^^y 
blessedness, must be contemplative : and therefore, ?^ ^i!.*^*'"" 
of human energies, that which is nearest allied to 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness ; and No animal 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation,^* ™j*"J^ 
have v^re happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of ;«R)ntempiation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

v How mach more philosophical are the following ohserva. 
tions of Bishop Butler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 
Part I. c. y.) : — " Nor is oar ignorance, what will he the em- 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent igno- 
rance, what particular scope or occasion there will he for the 
exercise of Teracity, justice, and charity, amongst the memhers 
of it with regard to each other, any proof that there will be 
no sphere of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
government established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the condi- 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it/' 

1 The story of Endymion is well known. Cicero alludes to 
it in his DeFinibus, Y. xx. : — " Itaque ne si jucundissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnnm 
nobis velimus dari : idque si acddat, mortis instar putemus. '' 
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14. The happy man will need external prosperity, so 
How far £gj, forth as he is man ; for human nature is not 
*^^ sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the body 
necessary, nmst be in health, and it must have food and all 

other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods, because we say that 
without external good he can be blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. We may see this plainly : for 
private individuals ore thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who energizes accord- 

16. lag to virtue. Solon abo perhaps gave a good 
The opi- description of the happy man, when he said, that 
nions of in Ilia opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Anaxago. plied with external goods, who had done the most 
ras. honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 

possible that men who have moderate possessions 

17. should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude ;' for they judge by externals, having a percep- 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements^ 
therefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns ; and 
we ought to try all that has been said by applying 
it to fiicts and to life ; and if our arguments agree 

' The meaning of this passage is, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be- 
cause, he said^ that if he was asked who was a happy man, he 
should probably point out one whom the world woiUd consider 
foolish and absurd. 
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•with &cts, "we may receive them ; but if they are at 
Yariance, we must consider them as mere words. 
He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the best state, He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; for if any ^®'^^*J?v 
regard is paid to human affidrs by the gods, as it is ^^^^ ^^, 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to themselves : but this must be ^»«»n«e he 
the intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- J^^blw' 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their Mends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
so that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 



CHAP. IX." 



That it is not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory qf 
Virtue, but to possess Virtue, and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre- 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plan **^.''^J 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, ^^jless the 
according to the common saying, not the contem- stadent 
plating and knowing all things, but rather the *»** ^^^ 
practising them ? If so, it is not sufficient to know 5[g^^^^^ 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to^yiruie • 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if education 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make ™"^^ J'Lj 
men good, justly " would they have received many ^^^^ ® ' 
and great rewards,'* as Theognis says^ ■» and it would 

* This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 
" The passage to which Aristotle alludes is as follows : — 
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3. be our duty to provide ourselves with them. But 
the truth is, that they seem to have power to urge 
on and to exdte young men of liberal minds, and 
to make a character that is generous and truly fond 
of the honourable, easily influenced by virtue ; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 

4. to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
The masses the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
led y ear. |^^^ ^^^^ . ^^^ ^ abstain from vicious things because 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; for 
they live according to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the contrary 
pains ; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant, 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasoning, then, can eflect a 
Cannot be change in such men as these ? for it is not possible, 

or at least not easy, to alter what has been for a 
long time impressed upon the moral character ; but 
it is perhaps a great thing, if, when everything is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it ia thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching, 
becoming Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
^^ ' not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nouri^es the seed. For he who lives in obedience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns him from it ; nay, more, he would not under- 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 

7. convictions of such a man as this 1 On th^ whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

'* If to the sons of i^lsculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 
Many and great would their rewards have been." 
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a character in some way connected with virtue, 
loving what is honourable, and hating what is dis- 
graceful.^ But to meet with right education in the 8. 
path of virtue fix)m childhood is difficult, unless one Education 
is brought up under such laws : for to Hve tempe- ™^1^ u 
rately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, [^^^ ^ 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
familiar.^ 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that we should meet 9 
with good education and attention when young ; Education 
but since when we arrive at manhood we ought ^^ ^"^" 
also to study and practise what we have learnt, we gj^^for 
should require laws also for this purpose : in short, men as 
we should want laws relatiug to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather cl"ldren. 
than to reason, and to pimishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think lo. 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
win obey when they are led ; but to impose chas- 
tisements and punishments on those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
good, and Hves with regard to the priaciple of 
honour, will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 

* In the original, KaTOKiax^fio^t from f?arcx<^« Hence the 
signification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by Tirtuons principles. 

<^ It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itself urge men to become virtuous, 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue's sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in morals far 
beyond the general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo- 
sophy, could supply. 
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11. burthen. Therefore, it is a common saying, that 
the pains ought to be such as are most opposed to 
the pleasures which are loved. 

12. Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a good 
Recapitu- man must have been educated weU, and have been 
lation. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulsory force ; nor, in short, the authority of any 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pru- 
dence and intelligence ; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odious 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 

P* ** tutions; whilst in most states such matters have 
been neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife.^ 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles, and 
the stftte.° *^* ^* should have power to enforce it : but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate purpose. 

15. From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legislation : for public systems of educa- 

^ " Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care ; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. '^ 

Pope, Hom. Od. ix. 
So also Juvenal (Sat. xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant as 
" Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Polyphemus." 
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tion are evidently made by the laws ; and those are 
good which are made hj good laws. But whether 
these laws be written or unwritten would seem to 
make no difference ; nor whether they are those hj 
which one or many persona are to be educated^ as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches of education. For in the same way 16. 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states^ so also the words of a father, and customs, 
have authority in private flEunilies ; and still greater . 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred: for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from ^^* 
public ; as is the case in mediciQe ; for universally ^D"^and 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; edacation 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not; compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style 
of fighting with alL It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general inile, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for aU of a certain 
class : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19. 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but only accurately 
examines by experience what happens to each 
individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at aU able to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20. 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as &r as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the 
imiversaL And perhaps he who wishes to make The study 
U of legUla- 
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tionneces- men better by education, whether manj or few, 
^^ ^"^ should endeavour to become fit for the duties of a 

21. legislator, if it is by laws that we become good. 
' For to give a good disposition to any one, and to 

the particular person intrusted to him, is. not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of him who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is pos- 
sible to study and become wise. 

22. Should we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and by what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legiislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
from those who are skilled in politics? for it was 

How le^s- supposed to be a part of political science. Or does 

lation is to the case of politi<^ science appear to be different 

be taught. £^jj^ ^jj^^ ^f ^j^g other sciences and fitculties ? for 

in the others the same men seem to teach the &• 

culties, and energize upon them ; as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
ProfcMioM to teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 
soDkUts politician ; statesmen do this, who would seem to 

do it in consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 
experience rather than on any intellectaal prin* 
dple : for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make forensic 
speeches and public harangues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons^ or any others of their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for they 
could not have left; any better legacy to their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thing for themselves than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otherwise men would not become better 
rknce to politicians by being accustomed to political affiurs. 
the poll- t^ seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 
tician. knowledge on political science, need also experienoe. 

[jto26. But those sophists who profess it, aeem to be very 
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£ftr from teaching it : for tliey do not at all know 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
object-matter: for else thej would not have 
assumed it to be the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would thej have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work reqturing 
intelligence; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in musLC^^lfer the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment oi works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28. 
as it appears, ''the works'* of political science. 
How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best ? for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; and yet 
the auljhors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of consti- 29. 
tutions^ would be usefril to those who are able to ^V' J^ 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^ i^wb°iu« 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli- 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

^ Arifltotle himself wrote a treatise on this sabject, which is 
now lost to as. 

U 2 
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30. subject of legislation, it would perhaps be better 
w*T « ^^^ ^^ ^ examine it ourselves, and, in short, the 
hM bMn*^ whole subject of politics, in order that the philo- 
passed over sophy of human nature may, as £ir as is in onr 
by others, power, be completed. First, ^ then, if anything 
Aristotle lias been well said by our predecessors on any par- 
writeoTthe ^^^''^^^ point, let us endeavour to explain it : then 
subject. froi^ ^ comparison of the different forms of govem- 

31. ment, let us examine what kind of qualities pre- 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of wjiat form of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Let us then make a commencement. 

' Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely : — (1.) Books I. II. 
(2.) III.— VI. (3.) VILVIII. 
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QUESTIONS 

TO 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. 



BOOK L 

CHAP. I. 

CoNTBAST the ethical system of Aristotle with that of Plato J 
and Ulustrate your assertions by quotations from his works. I 

Define the chief good. 

Of what science does Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be the end ? 

What are the subdivisions of that science ? 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author ? 

Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

Explain fully the terms Ivipyeia, tpyov, IvvaynQ, e^ig. 

Show that the ends of the diief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. IL 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i e. the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended under it ? 

Show that Aristotle's doctrine of the subordination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the way in which the 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and tlie 
state. 

CHAP. III. 

What do you mean hj an exact science 9 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact sciences. 

On what does exactness depend ? 

Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects 1 

Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics 1 

What do you mean by a young man 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political science ? 

What is the name universally given to it 1 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory ? 

Explain folly the difference between analytical and syn- 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods ? 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessaiy for the ethical 
student ? 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chapter. 

CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
in this chapter ? 

Why does he enumerate so many ? 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
matic. 

Give Cicero's definition (de Pin, V. v.), and show its in- 
correctness. 

In what part of this treatise does Aristotle consider the 
contemplative life ? 
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Why does lie defer it so long ? 

Explain tlie term fiiatog. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. YI. 

Explain Plato's doctrine of the l^ia. 

Distiogtdsh between Ihia and eUuc* 

Does Aidstotle fully examine the truth or jfolsehood of 
Plato's theory or not ? 

Distinguish between ** idea" and ^ abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that " the good " is an idea 1 

Has Aristotle's behavionr to Plato ever been impugned 1 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between apiO^ol ct^iyrtjcoj, and (rvfitkriToL 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is meant by the ffvtrroixia riov ayadwv 1 

How is the argument affected by the division of goods 
into two classes 1 

What are those classes ? Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs^ how do you account for the common name ? 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory 1 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful 1 

CHAP. TIL 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference (irpoaipeirig). 

''By a different path our argument has arrived at the 
same point." Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there ? 

Prove that happiness is final, '*per w^" and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the epyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the ipyov of man ? 

State the successive steps by which Aristotle builds up 
his definition of happiness. 

Define happiness. 
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Explain tlie meaning of filog r Afcoc* 
By what methods are first principles obtained ? 
Explain the meaning of the term induction, taking the 
Bhetoric as your authority. 

CHAP. ,VIIL 

What is Aristotle's object in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness ? 

State those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed ? 

To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due ? 

What sect adopted ihis division ? 

What three quiedities are combined in Aristotle's notion of 
happiness 9 

Quote the Delian inscription. 

How fur is external prosperity necessary to happiness 1 

CHAP. IX. 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness ? 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin I 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind ? 
Why does it not come by chance ? 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 
Why cannot brutes be called happy 1 
How £ar can children be called so I 

CHAP. X. 

In what sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
with Aristotle's thecHy 9 

What idea would you £orm of Aristotle's opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any other 
part of his works 9 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject. 

State the different steps in Aristotle's examination of 
.Solon's saying. 
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What conclusion would you draw fix>m this chapter gene- 
rally as to Aristotle's oproion of the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness ? 

Explain the expression iKavioQ Kt\opriyrniivoQ. 

Distinguish between uaKopioc and Maifiwv, 

When we call men nappy, with what reservation do we 
do so? 

CHAP^XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dead are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living 1 

Does he think that their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby? 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Greek 
tragedy? 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. XIL 

To what class of things does happiness belong ? . 
Can it be a capacity ? 

What are the characteristics of things praised ? 
Can happiness be of the number of these ? 
What objects are beyond praise ? 

What was Eudoxus's opinion ? and how far did it agree 
with that of Aristotle ? 
Who was Eudoxus ? 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. xin. 

Why is it requimte to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 
Why of human virtue ? 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of the 
nature of the soul ? 

How far is the investigation to be carried ? 
How many parts are there of the soul ? 
Are these necessarily physically divisible ? 
What are they ? 
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WLat are the sabdiTisioiis of the irratioiuil part 1 

With which of these is virtue concerned I 

Whence arises a doubt as to the manner in which the 
division should be made f 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as you 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word yj/vxil with the Latin words 
cmirmia and cmima. 

How does the division of the soul lead to a division of 
virtues? • 



BOOK II. 

CHAP. L 

How many kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced ? 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention any other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy ? 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natural gift 1 

State them, and give some of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAP. XL 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle's assertion 
that this treatise is eminently practical 

What does he mean by oh ^iwpias evtKa &<nt€p at oXXac ? 

What relation does right reason {^pQoQ \6yoq) bear to 
virtue generally % 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- 
ject of right reason fully % 

Why is it more appropriate there than here % 
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Why should the discussion of the moral virtues precede 
that of the intellectual 9 

Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct ? 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility ? 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. m. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ) 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 

moral virtue. 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuted in this 

chapter? 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle's theory of 
the formation of moral habits ? 
State his answers to Idiis objection. 



(1.) By denying the fiu3t. 



denying the parallelism of the cases. 
What is the difference between the arts and the virtues 1 
Distinguish between wpdyfia and irpd^ic* 
Show how the one may be right and the other wrong. 
Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illustrates 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define germs, spedesy di^h'enHcL 

Define and explain waOri, ^wa/iccc, efccc. 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a wado^. 

Prove that they cannot be ^wafieic. 

What then is the genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chapter 1 
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CHAP. VI. 

What is the signification of the term aptTil generally ? 

What as applied to man ? 

How many kinds of means are there 1 

Give examples of eacL 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion i 

How does every one who possesses kvttrriifiri act with 
respect to the mean ? 

Does the rule apply to both feelings and actions ? 

From these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 

Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

From the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 

What actions and passions are inclinable of a mean state % 

CHAP. vn. 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases ? 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 
ciaypa(t>rf 1 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 



(1.) Fear and confidence. 

(2."^ Pleasures and pains. 

(3.^ Giving and receiving. 

{4:.S Honour and dishonour (greats. 

{5,\ Honour and dishonour (small). 

(6.) Anger. 

(7.) The social virtues. 

(&,) Truth. 

(h.) Relaxation. 

(c; Friendliness. 
Apply these statements to the cases of feelings. 

(a.) Shame. 

Indignation. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Explain and illustrate the opposition between the mean 
and the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always equi-distant from the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this fact ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the other by the 
case of temperauoe. 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable 1 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity ) 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respecting 
Helen. 

How much must after all be left to the moral sense ) 



BOOK III. 

CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the volun- 
tary and involimtary ) 

Why is it useful to legislators to do so 1 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
by Aristotle ) 

What other class is there which he has omitted 1 . 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expression 
« mixed actions." 
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Do mixed actions most resemble voluntary or involimtary 
actions 1 Why is this ? 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there ? 

What practical difficulty is there in judging of these 
actions? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com* 
pulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-voluntary actions ? 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theory ^ 

Explain the difference between ayvowy and di &yvoiay. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when^not 9 

Define to iKovaiov. 
(^ Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary 1 

CHAP. IL 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Ajistotle ? 

Prove that it is not — 
(1.) Desire. 
(^S Anger. 
(3.) Volition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. . 

CHAP. in. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate ? 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable % 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
sciences? 

Are any arts excluded ? 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt % 
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Which of these divisions may be made the sabjects of 
deliberation 1 

What is the office of deliberation ? 

Are ends or means its matter ? 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate ? 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato ? 

Define wpoaipeaic* 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition 1 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. . 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Ehet. I. X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point 9 

How does pleasure influence volition ? 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates*s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will. 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris- 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question 1 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity 1 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated support 
Aristotle's view 1 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the eflect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice 1 

State any physical analogies in support of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection "that men have no control over 
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their imagiTiatioiifl, and therefore are not responsible for 
their opinions." 

Answer the objection *^ that the aiming at the end is 
not a matter of choice.** 

Sho^ that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntary in the same manner or 
I? 

CHAP. VL 

Why does Aristotle discuss courage and temperance in 

this part of his treatise ? 

On what subjects is courage a mean state 1 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds ? 

What kinds are excluded ? 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these 1 

Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, in 

which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave ) 
Are there any which a brave man ought to fear ) 
In what cases then will the brave man show courage % 
In what kinds of deaths especially % 
Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage ) 
What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors ? 

CHAP. VTL 

How many divisions are there of ^tepa % 

Name them. 

In what ways are &ults possible as regards fear and 
confidence 9 

What relation does the end bear to the habit % 

Define "the brave man.** 

What is the brave man's motive ? 

Name the excess and defect. 

Describe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conversant with 
the same things. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of suicide 1 

Show by examples and quotations how. far it agrees or 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

How many imperfect forms of courage are there ? 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called iroKiruci ^ 

Show by examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine couitige 1 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to this 
class 1 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds Ik rfjc 
ifjLTretpiaQ, 

What was So<a:ates's opinion, and how does it bear upon 
his moral theory ? 

What was the affidr in the Hermseum to which he alludes ? 

Show that by dv/ioc Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brave 1 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine 1 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances fix)m 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX 

Show that courage has more to do with (f^otepa than 

Show (1) that it is iir/Xvirov. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tem- 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain 1 

Is he more so for that reason 1 

How &r does energizing with pleasure belong to all the 
virtues? 

CHAP. X 

To what part of the soul do courage and temperance 
belong ? 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle make f 
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Giye examples of each. 

State the snibdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. 
With what class of pleasures is temperance oonversaut ? 
Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at this 
conclusion. 

How is Aristotle's theory illustrated by the case of brute 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance ? 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of siridvfjilai. 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent 1 

How fisur may both these classes of desires be said to be 
natural? 

How is the temperate man affected with regard to 
pleasures? 

How with regard to pains 1 

In this latter respect^ distinguish between the temperate 
and the courageouB man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. XII. 

Which is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the reasons. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between aKoXatria and the &ults of 
children! 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
state? 

What rules does he give for attaining this state ? 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. I. 

Define liberality. 

Show the correctness of this definition. 
Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue ? 
Is the term prodigality used in more senses than onel 
Is liberality shown more in giviog or in receiving ? 
Account for this^ 

For what virtue are those who abstain from receiving 
improperly rather commended ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man 1 
In what manner will he exercise this virtue ? 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 
State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 



SI.) In respect to receiving. 
2.5 - 



In respect to giving. 

In relation to what must we judge of a man's liberality ? 

Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
fortunes ? 

Is it easy for a liberal man to do so 1 

Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 
a.^ In giving. 
(2.) In receiving. 

Can monarchs be prodigal ? 

In what cases would the liberal man feel pain ? 

Why is Simonides used as an iQustration of this subject 1 

Defme and compare together prodigality and illiberality. 

Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person ? 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
illiberal 1 

Which does most harm socially, the miser or the spend- 
thrift? 

i2 
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State some of the principal peculiarities in the character 
of the prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profuseness and illiberality in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable ? 

Mention the different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources) 

What distinctions then do you make ? 

CHAP. IL 

Define magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberality. 
Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an account of the Athenian XeiTovpyiai. 
On what does propriety depend t 
Name the excess and defect. 
Does magnificence imply kmaritiiri t 
What is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent ? 

Describe the characters of the (iavavaoQ and fiiKpoirptittiQ, 
What is the parode of a comedy f 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here f 

CHAP. in. 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity f 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete f 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases t 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

Mention examples of both. 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between rifxr^ and to KaXor. 

In what way is the magnanimous man conyersant with 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
is Kdfffioc Twv aperHJv 1 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magnani- 
mous man : — 

(l,^ As to honour. 

(2.) As to wealtL 

^3.^ As to courage. 

(4.^ As to liberality. 

(5,S As to asking i^vours. 

(6.^ As to seeking honour. 

(7.^ As to truth. 

f8.^ As to Mendship. 

(9.) As to manners and conduct. 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 
Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious 1 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity t 
What is the meaning of elputveia ? 
Is the magnanimous man ever elpwv ? 
Describe the fiiKp6\pvxo£) and the ^avvoc* 
Which is most opposed to the mean^ and which is worse ? 

CHAP. IV. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the same 
habit as the former ? 

Has Aristotle treated of it before 1 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity ? 

Illustrate this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises the difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue? 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean ? 

CHAP. Y. 

Define meekness, and name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed ? 

Show that the excess takes place in all the categories 
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How many species are there of the excess 1 

Name them, and distinguish between them. 

Which extreme is furthest from the mean 1 

What milder tem^ do we apply to slight transgressions ? 

How must the extent and nature of transgression be 
- -^ 

CHAP. YL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners, 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term " politeness " designate the mean habit ? 
Distinguish between the mean and friendship. 
What is the end and aim of the polite 1 
Within what limits will he aim at giving pleasure ? 
Distinguish between ^dvg and ooeaKOQ. 



CHAP. VIL 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 
. In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used 1 

Is truthfulness more shown in matters of great or of little 
moment ? 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between false modesty and 
arrogance. 

Give examples 

Which is the worst of the two extremes ? 



CHAP. YIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term evrpaireXla 1 

Name and describe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme sometimes get the credit of being 
the mean ? 

What do you mean by tact I 
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Contrast the character, in respect to this virtue^ of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this difference illustrated hj Athenian oomedj f 

What considerations will regulate the beha^our of him 
who jests with propriety 1 

Distinguish between the three social virtues* 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 
Is it a passion or a habit ? 
To what period of life is it especially becoming 1 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling ? 
What kind of virtue is continence 1 
Where does he speak of it more fully ? 



BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 

State Plato's theory of universal justice. 

Show how Deut the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia ezpletrix and justitia attributrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense 1 

In what way haa Aristotle treated the subject of justice 
in the Bhetoric ? 

How does he investigate the subject here 1 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist- 
ing between capacities^ sciences^ and habits ? 

Does this fiimish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits ? 

In how many senses are the terms just and unjust used t 

Why is it diMcult to distinguish between them 9 
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State and explain these sensea 

iDistrnguish between hfiutw^a and avv^wfia. 

What is the object of laws f 

Show that universal justice is perfect virtue^ not abso- 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difTerence between universal justice and perfect 
virtue. 

CHAP. II. 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle's inves- 
tigation? 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injuatice Hiay be termed 
acts of irXeovtiia. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice 1 

How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. III. 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist % 

Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there ? 

Which kind is here spoken of? 

CHAP. lY. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion is 
to be observed. 

How far are the persons to be considered ? 

In this justice, what is " the just " a mean between 1 

In what sense is the judge a mean ? 

How is the mean determined? 

What is the etymology of liKaiov ? 

Illustrate Aristotle's theory by a diagram. 

Aooount for the use of the term loss and gain. 
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CHAP. V. 

What was the Pjrthagoreaa notion of justice 1 

Is it a correct one ? 

Show the difference between commutatiye justice and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessitj of observing analogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression '' diametrical conjunction.** 

Prove the necessity, in dealings between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called yofiifffxa 1 

What is the use of money with reference to future 
exchange 1 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard 1 

In what respect does justice differ from the other virtues 1 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show thaty according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How &r does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, <bc. 1 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice ? 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between adUrifia and Adixov, also between 
hiKolutfia^ hUcuov, and ducaioirpayrifAa, 

CHAP. VIIL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 
How does Aristotle here define and explain the term 
« voluntary r 
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How many kinds of (3\d^at are there f 

Is Aristotle's diyision quite correct ? 

State them, and give the corresponding Latin terms. 

Describe and give examples of aTvxnfia, ^fiaprrifxa, and 

Are acts done through anger unjust ? 
Give Aristotle's definition of anger in the Bhetoric. 
Distinguish between human passions and natural appetites. 
Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unpardonable ? 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with his own consent t ^ 

Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with f 
Can a man injure himself f 
Illustrate this question by the case of Glaucus. 
Does the giver of too much, or the receiver, commit the 
act of injustice ? 

Eefute the following common errors : — 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 

act justly is so likewise. 
(2.) That it is easy to know what is just and what is 

unjust. 
(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 
In what sense does Aristotle use the expression ^ttXcuc 
Siyada here ? 

CHAR X. 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 
How haa Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 
Ehetoric 1 

Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object ? 

Why does it fiul 1 

What is the use of equity 1 

Define the equitable man. 

Explain the proverb " Summum jus, summa injuria." 
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CHAP. XI. 



Prove that a man cannot injure himself* 



il.) In universal justice. 
2.).- 



In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, " Qu« lex non 
jubet vetat ;" according to those of ours, " Quae lex non 
vetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice ? 

Can the contrary be true accidentally ? 

Does this consideration come within the province of 
science 1 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himself. 



BOOK VL 



CHAP. I. 



What is Aristotle's object in treating of the inteHectual 
virtues ? 

What course does he consequently pursue ? 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of opBoc X<$yoc? 

Define right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence? 

Show from Aristotle's theory of the relation of reason, to 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that of 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature of 
right reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter with 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is \6yoc used ? 

How are genus and differentia ascertained ? 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjectum 
formale. 
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CHAP. IL 

Name the three principles which influence moral action 
and truth. 

Which of these is the principle of moral action ? 

In what sense are yovc and Siavota here used ? 

Distinguish between vovg and ^la^'oca. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul f 

Show that truth is the epyov of both parts. 

Explain the relation which subsists between hiavota, 
Tpoaipetrig, and ope^ig in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberatiou ? 

CHAP. IIL 

Name the five intellectual habits. 
Why are supposition and opinion excluded t 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necessitj are there according to 
Aristotle ? 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired f 

From what two sources is all learning derived f 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there f 
Distinguish between irolritnc and Tr^o^ic* 
With what three processes is art conversant 1 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 
Define Ti\yri and drcxv^a- 

CHAP. V. 

By what process does Aristotle arrive at the investigation 
of <l>p6yri(nQ 1 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one ? 
State the characteristics of the prudent man. 
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Distiiigaish between i^vrifnc and ewnrriifiri* 

Define it reallj and nominally. 

Support Aristotle's definition bj reference to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science ? 

What is the difference between prudence and art f 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue f 

Which part does Aristotle here term to doiatniKdv f 

Why are virtuous energies more stable than those of 
science f 

Has Aristotle aUuded to this fact before ? 

CHAP. VI. 

With what is vovc conversant 1 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magna 
moralia. 

Show that the habit vepl apxc^v cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called f 

CHAP. VII. 

What does ero<l>ia signify when applied to the arts ? 

What is its general signification ) 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of rnxj^la are there 1 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed ? 

How does it differ from <l>p6vri<ric f 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference '? 

Show how it differs from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well as 
universak. 

CHAP. VIII. 

How £bx are prudence and the political sdenoe similar^ 
aud how fiur do they difi^ f 
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Name the different species of prudence. 
Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence which relates to the individual be 
really separated from the other kinds ? 

Why can a young man be awftoc, but not ^povc^oc 1 
Show how prudence differs from science and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by to eayaToy 1 
What fEiculty takes cognizance of these etrxara i 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one another f 

Show that £v€ov\la is not — 

(1.^ Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what kind of an opOorrfg it is. 
In how many ways may correctness be predicated 1 
Give Aristotle's definition of ev^ovXia, 

CHAP. X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion* 

With what subjects is it conversant ? 

How does it differ from prudence 1 

What is its province ? 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not ? 

CHAP. XI. 

Define candour^ and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define trvyyywfiri, and state in what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
lectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which rove is used here with that 
in which it has been used previously. 

'Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 

Explain the expression trvXXoyierfjLoc twv wpaxrwy. 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. 

Show the importance of attention to authority. 
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CHAP. XII. 

State the objections which, have been urged to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production } 

State the argument on which the objections are foimded. 
^1.^ That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
(2.) That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced ? 
In how many senses is vyuivoy used ] 
■ In which of these significations is it used here 1 

What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
insdom and prudence ? 
Refute these objections. 

(1.) By showing that even if that which is alleged be 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the epyov. 
Explain what is meant by Beivorrfi, state its relation to 
<f^p6vri<n£ and Travovpyla. 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogistic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between cleverness and prudence. 

Show how fex Socrates was right, and how far wrong, in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression Kar opQbv 
\6yov, and why ? 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable % 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term <l>p6yri(ng in 
thi^ chapter 1 
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BOOK VIL 

CHAP. I. 

Explain the difference in the mode of treating the subject 
of virtue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be avoided in respect of morals^ 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutality chiefly foimd 1 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of ? 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them ? 

State the seven common opinions which he proposes for 
discussion. 

CHAP. II 

What was Socrates's opinion r^pecting incontinence ? 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his sfystem is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates? 

Eefiite the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperanoe are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide by 
every opinion. 

How does the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this ? 

Explain the sophistical argument i//£v^/i€voc< and show 
how it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
eveiy opinion, the intemperate is better and more easily 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation does Aristotle make on the seventh 
opinion enumerated ¥ 
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CHAP. Ill 

State the three questions which Aiistotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a man acts contrary to a 
true opinion or to science ? 

Illustrate this from the example of Heraclitu& 

Exphdn fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions ro Kad6\ov kfp^ 
eavTov and ro icadoXov ciri tov irpayfiaTO^. 

How do lunatics generally act ? 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character ? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character ? 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physically 1 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent ? 

Erom whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge ? 

Show how fer the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. L) does Aristotle 
here discuss ? 

In order to this, what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure 1 
Give examples of each. 

To which class does he confine incontinence icara fiipog 1 
For what reason is the vice in this case called incontinence ? 
Explain Aristotle's illustration of the oXyfiwiovlicric, 
Describe the character of the axpaHlg iiTXCic* 
What relation subsists between effeminacy and inconti- 
nence f 

Y 
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Which is worse to yield to, strong or slight temptations 1 

Do you find a similar maxim in the Bhetoiic with respect 
to injustice f 

Wh.7 does he make another division of pleasures here ? 

In what pleasures does eyen excess neyer amount to 
fioxfhfpia ? 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (&v\Cjg) exist in respect of them 1 

CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality 1 

Give examples of ^pionyc* 

From how many causes is brutality produced ? 

Show that you cannot properly term brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome 1 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger 1 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more-natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is the £91^, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question ? 

How does v^pcc (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question ? 

What does Aristotle say of vfyiQ in the Ehetoric ? 

With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant 1 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe- 
rate and intemperate 1 

Why can we not ? 
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Can any comparison in point of badness be instituted 
between vice and brutality ? 



CHAP. VIL 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continence 
and patience 1 

"Wliat between intemperance and incontinence 1 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to repent- 
ance? 

Is it incurable 1 

Wbich is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi- 
nacy ? 

What does Aristotle mean by r^v^// 1 

In what way does he illustrate its nature t 

In what case is incontinence pardonable ? 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Why are the kKoraTiKol less blameable than other inconti- 
nent persons ? 

How fex is incontinence to be considered a vice ? 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the inconti- 
nent not. 

CHAP. IX. 

Has the question " whether the continent is the same as 
he who adheres to his opinion " been proposed before ? 

In how many ways may it be considered ) 

State them accurately. 

Show that from the first two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con- 
tinence and incontinence may be deduced. 

How &r do the obstinate resemble, and how &x do they 
differ from, the continent and incontinent 1 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those who do not 
abide by a bad resolve 1 

y2 
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Is there any vicious defect on the subject of continence 1 
State Aristotle's concluding remarks on the relation of 
continence to temperance. 

CHAP. X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. 

Prove that^ owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the former is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle's illustration here of the incontinent cha- 
racter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others f 



BOOK VIIL 

CHAP. I. 

How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics 1 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import- 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is Mendship of great practical uti^ty to the young i 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature ? 

How far does it appear to be the bond of human society ? 

How far does it supply the place of justice 1 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing Mendship to 
arise from similarity of character 1 

What from the reverse 1 

How far are both these theories reconcilable with the 
truth] 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides? 

What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedocles ? 

Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of these 
questions 1 

What questions does he propose to examine 1 
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CHAP. IL 

How does he propose to commence the inquiry ? 

What are the objects of friendship ? 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or relative good? 

What, then, are the three causes of friendship ? 

Why cannot the term friendship be applied to affection 
for inanimate things ? 

What do you call the feeling where there is no recipro- 
city? 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity 1 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship* 

CHAP. III. 

How many species of friendship are there? 

Are two of these not really so 1 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 

Amongst whom is the friendship ^la ro •xpri^ifiov usually 
found ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Amongst whom that Zth to ifiv % 

Why are the young fickle in friendship % 

What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality be- 
long? 

Between whom does true friendship subsist ? 

On what is it based ? 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Why can it not be rapidly formed ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that the two imperfect species are copies of the 
true. 
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Why is it more permanent tlian love ? 
Prove that it cannot subsist except between the good, 
whereas the other species can. 
Why is it superior to calumny 1 
Why are the false kinds called friendship at all ? 
Are the two false kinds ever found combined ? 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on friendship ? 

Why are the old and morose ill-suited to friendship ? 

Show that intimacy is necessaiy in order to maintain 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate ) 

IHstinguish between ^/Xi^flrtc ^^d ^iX/a. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. VL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel evvoia 1 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
nimiber, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds? . 

Which of the two false kinds most resembles the true f 

Why is this the case 1 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need ? 

How are men in power influenced in their choice of friends ? 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man and a great man ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated o^ equality 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence t 

Between parties who are imequaJ, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger ? 

What contrast does Aristotle here draw between justice 
and friendship ? 
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Show tliat eyen between persons unequal, equality in 
some sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen from the hct, that friendship 
ceases in cases of great inequality f 

CHAP. VIIL 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour ? 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment ? 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked 1 

Show that friendship 5ia to xp^erifwy is produced by the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship ) 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
tins. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koivwvlai. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several Koiyuvlau 

CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 

How many corruptions of them 1 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in the 
Khetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the forms passes into its corresponding 
corruption. 
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Giye the parallels to tliose forms of govemment which 
exist in private life. 

CHAP. XI. 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and friendship which exists in each form of govemment and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can Mendship and justice exist in a despotism ? 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between a 
master and a slave f 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 

CHAP. XII. 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela- 
tions depend ? 

Compare the groimds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers 1 

What is the origin of fraternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions 1 

What is the law of variation in friendsMp between rela- 
tions 1 

Why does the Mendship between relations include more 
of the 4^v and ^priaifMoy than any others? 

What is the origin of conjugal love or friendship 1 

On what is it based 1 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons ? 

CHAP. xin. 

In which kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly arise 1 
For what reason ? 

Why are fnends ^ca to ayador not inclined to complain ? 
Why are disputes imusual between fnends 3ia to fihv ? 
What are the subdivisions of friendship ^la to 'xpritrtfMv ? 
Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
the question of (fisputes. 
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"What rule does Aristotle lay down to guide us in recog- 
nizing an obKgationJ 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
on the receiver, or the benevolence of the doer 1 

How is this question to be answered in the case of friend- 
ships ^la TO ayaOov 1 

CHAP. XIY. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal friendships ? 

What is the view taken by the superior ? 

What argument is used by the inferior I 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ? 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What* rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of unequal friends ? 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations ? 



BOOK IX. 



CHAR I. 



What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
friendships ? 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the fnendship of lovers, what complaints arise ? 

On what is this friendship founded, and therefore why is 
it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent^ 

What case of compkintJi- illustrated by the story of the 
musician 1 wtt> 

Who then is to fix the^jjjpe of compensation ? 

What is said to have be3i& the practice of Protagoras ? 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists, 
and why was it so 1 

What rule must be observed when no previous agreement 
has been made ? 
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Why must the same rule be observed between teacher and 
pupil? 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta- 
tion of a return is avowed ? 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value 
of what he has received ? 

CHAP. IL 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connection 
with this subject. 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule " to be just before you are generous " admit 
of exceptions ? 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance ? , 

How should we meet the difficulty 1 

CHAP. III. 

On what groimds may friendships be dissolved 1 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a Mendship 1 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
friends ? 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
character 1 

What is an absolute duty in such a case 1 

What is to be done if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues unchanged ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 
State the definitions which are commonly given of a 
friend. 
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Show that a good man entertaiiis all these characteristic 
feelings towards himself 

What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
the intellectual principle in man ? 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
of a god ? 

Why is a good man fond of self-conminnion 1 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
can be a Mend to himself? 

What objection may be urged to Aristotle's theory ? 

How may it be answered ? 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a Mend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty ? 

CHAP. Y. 

Show that good-will is neither Mendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to Mendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically ? 

Into which species of Menddiip may it be improved ? 

Why does it not become either of the other two ? 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will ? 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply? 

In what cases is the former term used ? 
Illustrate it from politics, and from the Phoenissse. 
Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 
Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Compare the feelings of benefactors, and those whom they 
have benefited. 
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Is the result sucli as might have been expected 1 
How do most persons account for the existence of this 
result? 

What would Epicharmus say of the account thus given ) 
What does Aiistotle consider the true account 1 
Illustrate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 
By how many arguments does Aristotle prove his point ? 
State them all in order. 

CHAP. YIII. 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed ? 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love ? 

Show that fiujts contradict the view that self-love is always 
wrong. 

Quote the proverbs which Aristotle adduces in support 
of his view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses ] 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able? 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used f 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used 1 

Prove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectual principle 
constitutes each man*s self. 

What advantage results to society from real self-love ? 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love? 

How will this motive lead the good man to act under 
certain circumstances ? 

CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man ? 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion 1 
How can it be refuted by considering the nature of bene- 
ficence? 
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What question arises out of this consideTatioii as to the 
comparatiye need of friends in prosperity and adversity ? 

How does the nature of man contradict this commonly 
received opinion 1 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
fiar it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs Mends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same &ct from the pleasure which is derived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con- 
sidered as applicable to friendship ? 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of friend- 
ships ^ta TO ')(prj<Tifiov and ^ca to ffhv ) 

Why sol 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 1 

How is this illustrated by referring to poKtical commu- 
nities? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number ? 

What other fact ought we to keep in mind ) 

Why is it difficult to sjrmpathize with many ? 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point ? 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
with everybody 1 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name ? 

CHAP. XI. 

Prove that friends are requisite both in prosperity and 

adversity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity 1 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 

adversity 1 
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What is the reason that Mendship dinunishes the weight 
of affliction ? 

Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this question to 
any length ? 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend 
on a man under calamity of a mixed kind ? 

Under such circumstances, what is the conduct of the 
manly character ? 

What is our duty in such circumstances f 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity ? 

How eJiould we treat our friends when we are in adver- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity 1 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy ? 

What is the general conclusion to which Anstotle comes ? 

CHAP. xn. 

What is the chief bond of friendship ? 

Is the case the same in love ? 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends ? 

Hence, what effect is produced on the friendship of the 
wicked? 

What on that of the good? 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion* 



BOOK X. 



CHAP. L 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a discussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two oppodte opinions usually entertained 
on this subject f 

What are the grounds and motives for them ? 
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What does Aristotle consider the proper course to pursue 1 
How must the truth of theories be proved 1 
To what difficulty is he liable who declaims against plea- 
sure) 

CHAP. H 

"What was the opinion of Eudoxus 1 

What were the grounds of it ? 

How does he argue in favour of it 1 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views found favour ? 

What objection is first made to his theory 1 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that by 
which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good 1 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus be 
answered? 

CHAP. IIL 

How many objections are made to his second position 1 — 
What are they? 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation ? 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle 1 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this ? 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What frirther iQustrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure eligible f 

CHAP. lY. 

Explain what is meant by o\oy rt, by the example of 
Sight. 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs from a motion or a 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken frt)m the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuously. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life « 

CHAP. Y. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 
sures. 
(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a hinderance to other energies. 
K we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant ? 

When are we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
once 1 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them? 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men imder dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

Describe then fiilly true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
investigates its nature. 
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CHAP. VL 

WI17 does Aristotle now retnm to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness f 

What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so ? 

What division does he make of energies 1 

To which of these classes does happiness belong 1 

Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible for 
iheir own sakes ? 

Are amusements of this number f 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness 1 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its own 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness ? 

CHAP. vn. 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best part 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous, 
(3) selfHsnifBcient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (&) consistent 
with a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest f 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the* 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition kv fil^ rekel^ added f 

How &r may men be considered capable of enjoying such 
happiness 9 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we would 
possess this happiness ? 

Prove that tins happiness is most proper to man. 

CHAP. vni. 

How far is moral virtue productive of happiness ? 

Does moral virtue depend at all upon a man's physical 
constitution ? 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue as 
regards external goods. 

z 
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How does the example of the gods support Aristotle's 
"view? 

How does the case of the lower aDimals support it ? 

On what, then, will the degree of happiness depend 1 

But though contemplative happiness is independent of 
external goods, are they necessary to man ? 

To what extent are they necessary 1 

What argument may be drawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ? 

Compare Aristotle's statement^ "^th those of Solon, and 
Anaxagoras, 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences id, 
Aristotle's fiivour, still what is the grand test ? 

Who is likeljr to be the greatest fiivourite of the gods 1 

CHAP. IX, 

What is the general object of this chapter ? 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts fail, and how far are they 
useful) 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masses ? 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous? 

How many of these are in our power ? 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifbs ? 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? 

How is that to be acquired ? 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be fer 
more comprehensive ? . 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of l^w preferable to the paternal 
authority ? 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education ? 

K the state neglects this duty, what subject must private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully ? 

What are the advantages of a system of private education 
over a public one ? 
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Does this also show the importance of the knowledge of 
the principles of legislation ? 

Whence is this £iowledge to be obtained ? 

To whom woidd the student apply in vain ? 
, Why so? 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintanoe with the 
subject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have &Jlen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
far are they useftd 1 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation ? 

How does this lead him to undertake a treatise on 
politics i 
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Accidental injuries, 138. 

Accidents, how far ihej affect happi- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, Tolantary, inyolontary, and 
mixed, 54, and n. ; done from 
^vfiog and kiridufila, ib, 

JPschylus, 48. 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277, 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anaxagoras, 162, 284. 

Anaxandrides, 200. 

Anger, 139 ; natural, 192. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argires, mistake of the, 78. 

Arguments from principles, and vice 
vendf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Plato's, l,n.; most practical, 5,ii./ 
reconciled with others, 18; poli- 
tics, 292 ; idea of the sovl after 
death, 23, n.; antagonistic to as- 
ceticism, 255, ft. 

Arrogance, 48, 110. 

Art, with what converaant, 156. 

Asceticism, 255, n. 

Authority, 170. 

'AyfHoi, 112, 113. 



'Ayv£voia, 166. 

*AoiKa<rrotf 52, n, 

AMtivic, 152, 170. 

'AcoXao'ia, 85. 

'Acp^XoXoc, its derivation, 106. 

*AvaXyi|roi, 73. 

'Apc<nco(, 107. 

'Aptriijt 43, II. 

*Api<rrot, 119. 

'ArvYtyfta, &iidprfifia, and ddUffna 

differ, 139. 
AvT&pKiuif 15. 



B. 

Bashfrdness, 49. 

Benefactors love more than those 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, how applicable ta man, 26 ; 
to the gods, 28. 

Brasidas, 135, and n. 

Brave men, how fearless, 73 ; de- 
fined, ib. I their excesses and de- 
fects, t6. 

Brutality, 178, 189, et teq,, 193. 

Brutes not happy, 22 ; nor incon- 
tinent, 85. 

Butler, 39, n. / 283, n. 

'Ravavvla, 93. 

BavKovavovpyoQf 111, n. 

Biatoc, 8, n. 

BX(ifai, 139. 

3<t»/ioXdxo(, 112, 113. 
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C. 

Caliisthenet, 101, n. 

Calypto, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Caiciniis, 195. 

Camiitic ethics, 236, «• 

Categories, 11, n.. 

Catifiae, 91, n, 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happine88,2l. 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cioero, 13, n. ; 41, ». 

Cleremess, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib. 

Clownishness, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70 ; moral, 71 ; when 
shown by the brave, ib,s not in 
all kinds of death, ib, ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with rd ^otipdf 79, 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25» 

Cyclops, 288. 

Cynics, 38, »• 

Xapicyrcf, 7, ft* 

D. 

Dead, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; differs from 
investigation, ib. ; not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib. ; how limited, 162 ; 
good, 165, 167. 



Democracy, 221, 222 ; fiiTOiirable to 
friendships, 224. 

Demodocus, 197. . 

Desires twofold, 82 ; rules concern- 
ing the, 85. 

Diagraiins, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 

Diametriod conjunction, 129. 

Dionysius, 234, n. 

Due to be given to all, 237. 

ActXoi, 73. 

^laBiviQf 42, n. 

^&VQiat 152, n* 

^iKMov, its etymology, 127. 

AtKaiotrpdytifia and SiKaUana, 137. 

AvvafiiCt 2, ft., 254, ii. 

Av9Ko\oif 107. 



K 

Education, early, important, 35, 37 ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib.; public and 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 1,94. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kinds, 2, 
and n. ; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Enei:gy, 2, n., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con- 
ducive to p^manenoe, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice^ 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, n. / a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudozus, 28, 262, ». 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204 ; Alcmseon, 55 and n. i 
Cresphontes, 58, n. ; Bellerophon 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Fhiloctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. 

Exactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how far to be required^ 
ib., 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect fatal to virtue, 35 } 
admitted by actions, 36. 

Experience in politics useful, 290. 
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External goods, 20, 24» 284. 

Extremes compared, 50; with the 
means, 51. 

E2p(tfi/,.102, n.; 109. 

"Epyov of man, 15, 16 ; defined ac- 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; kv pitp rcXeiy, 17. 

EujSovXm, 167. 

Mvoia, 212, 243. 

EvTodinXoit 112. 

'HSts and dptvKOQ differ, 109* 



P. 

Facts to be known before reasons, 
6,17. 

Favour, how measured, 230. 

Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feeling, 169* 

Flattery, 49. 

Friend defined, 241 ; a second self, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
et seq, ; when needed, 258 et seq. 

Friendship, 49, 202, ».; natural, 
203 ; supersedes justice, 204 ; 
whether it is resemblance, ib, ; its 
connection with love, 205 ; three 
lands of, 206 et seq,: of the 
young, old, &c., ib., 208; rare 
and a work of time, 209 ; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the good 
alone safe, td. ; other distinctions 

' of, 211 et aeq,, 21Z et seq. ; be- 
tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216; consists in 
loving rather than being loved, 
217; its conditions, ib.; did t6 
^priffifioVf 218 ; political or social, 
219 et seq. ; under forms of go- 
vernment, 223 et seq. ; of com- 
panions, relations, &c., 224 et 
seq. ; of parents, brothers, 225 ; 
of children, of men towards the 
gods, of husband and wife, 226 ; 
of utility subject to disputes, 227 
et seq. i Sid rb xp^<«/ioi/ twofold, 
legal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
rence its measure, 230 ; complaints 
in unequal friendship, t^.; as 



also in states, 231 ; preservatives 
of, 233 et seq. > when to be dis<i 
solved, 238 et seq, i moral advan« 
tage of, 260. 



Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

Glaucus, 140. 

" Good,'' the, that at which all thingtf 
aim, 1, 5, 14; of man, its end, uti<« 
lity, and bearing on the treatise on 
Etiiics, 3; a universal, not accord' 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12 ; analogically 
considered, ib. ; the most final, 14; 
general sketch or outline of the, 1 7 i 
tiiree classes of, and opinions upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19$ 
essentially pleasant, t^. ; external^ 
contributes to happiness, 20 ; the, 
are friends absolutely, 209 ; to 
themselves, 240 ; how affected, 
241 ; ways of becoming, 287 ; 
good-will, 243, 244. 

Government, dvil, its three forms, 
and their deflections, 220; of a 
&mily and a state bear analogy, 
222« 

Graces, temples of the, 129 and n* 

r\((T%poi, 91. 

TviOfiTIt 168. 

Fvcufx/ia, either dirXdc or ifiivf 6. 



Habit, 33, n., 37, 41 ; less volun^ 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275$ 
different views of, ib., 7 ; itspne- 
cognita, or requisites, 15 — 21, 
276 ; how acquired, 21 ; a divine 
gift, ib. ; not a Svvafuc, nor of rd 
kvaiverdf ib.t contemplative, 278; 
most near to a divine life, 280 ; 
intellectual superior to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires friends, 
252 ; of what kind, 253* 

Heraclitns, 185* 
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HeruiKiiiiiy 76 sncl fi« 

Heiiod, 7, 204, 234. 

Homer, 52, 55, 64, 74, 75, 77, 82, 

93, 96, 101, 140, 177, 192, 203, 

204, 222, 237, 288. 
Homer's ** Margitei,'' 160. 



Ideal good not lueftil, 13. 

Ideas of Plato, 9 n. ; rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 
how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two kinds, 57 ; when 
pardonable, 58. 

lUiberality, 90; incorable, 91; iU 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. 

Incontinence, how it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 «# 9eq, ; with what 
subjects couTersant, 186 et 9eq. ; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191 ; differs from effemi- 
nacy, 194; its divisions, 195; 
differs from intemperance, 196 el 
teq, i from obstinacy, 198 et seq, ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, t J. ; of the cho- 
leric, 201. 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. 

Injure, a man cannot himself, 140, 
146, et eeq. 

Injury, whether worse to do or re- 
ceive, 148 ; its conditions, 141 
and n., et aeq. 

Injustice, 116 et eeq,, 132; parti- 
cular, 120. 

Intellect, 152 et aeq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; ito object, 168. 

Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
194. 

Intimacy, most desirable for friends, 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169, n. ; its kmds, 
170. 

Involuntary actions, 54 ; how resem- 
bling voluntary, 55 ; bow received, 



ib, s rd di* iyvotav, 56 ; non-vo- 
luntary, 57 ; tested by repentance, 
ib. 
Irascibility, its divisions, 106. 



J. 

Just acts and men, 40; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, n., 116, andn.; three 
requisites of, 117 ; and injustice, 
how meant, ib, ; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
fix>m perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144 ; particular, 120 et eeq, : dis- 
tributive, 122, 123, et aeq, : cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 et aeq, ; political, 133 and n, : 
eConomiod, 135; natural and 
legal, 135 et aeq,; before gene- 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 



K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
ILifitiKi^, 91. 
Ktvi7<nc, 268, n. 
Kpiyirfc, 269, n. 
Ki;/icyoirpc0Ti7C, 91. 



Lacedsemonians, 29, 71, 101, 178« 
288 ; their dress. 111. 

Law, how connected with justice, 
118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
290. 

Lesbian buildings, 146. 

Liberality, 47, 86 ; its purpose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 87 ; of receiv- 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly amon^ 
those who inherit wealth, t^. ; dif- 
ferent from prodigality, 89. 
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lirei not eondndTS to happineu, 
which, 7, 8. 

Loss and gain, 127. 

Love, its objecU, 205 ; of benefac- 
tors strongest, 246. 

Attrovpyia, 230, A. 

Aoyov Ixay used ambignovslyy 31,11. 

A(tfiro^vri}£, 92. 



M. 

Magnanimitj, 47, 97, and n.; oon- 
yersant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of Tirtnes, 99 ; 
Tarionsly considered, ib,, 102. 

Magnifioence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94—96. 

Malevolence, 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actiont, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and thii twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or passion, t^.; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ;' difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is XP'^^ ^^ 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and defect, 105. 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131. 

Money-getting, 8-« 

Multitude, led by fear, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

Maicaoioc, 28, n. 

M(Kpdif/vxo£, 97, 102. 

Micrai vpattiQf 54. 



N. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, ft* 
Neoptolemus, 181, 199. 
Nicomachus, 1, »• 
Nlobe, 188. 



Novices, unfit students of ethics, 5. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

Platonic ideas concerning, 10, 

and ft. 
Nov£, 151, 152, 159. 



Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib. 

et teq. 
Offences, their three khids, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy, 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
^OfiSvoMf 245. 
"Opt^tC, 152. 

P. 

Passions, 41. 

Perides, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, n. ; his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n. ; his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n. ; arguments 
on pleasfire refuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasaptness, 48. 

Pleasure ai)d pain the test of habits, 
37 ; pleasureleads most men astray, 
65 ; i!^y discussed, 261 ; erroneoas 
ideas of, ib, ; opinions concerning, 
262 «# ieq.i defined, 268; per- 
fects every energy, ib, et teq* ; and 
aloBfifftCf iidvoia^ and ktutpia, 
1^70; whether loved for the love of 
life, or vice vergd, 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib,; smell, teste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in spedes, 272 
et eeg, ; opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in goodness, ib, t ia 
purity, 274 ; among men and aai# 
mals, t6. 
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Fontns, lavages of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
guished from **the voluntary," 
59 ; not I7rt0u/ita,^i;/i6c, j3ovXiy(ric, 
or S6Ka, 60; defined, 61, 64 ; 
constitutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17, 

ProdigaKty, 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Prudence, 156; different from know- 
ledge, 157; from art, 158; its 
distinctions, 1*63, n. ; not science, 
165 ; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 

Ilaviied, /5, n. 

Hapatniffavra ^iyeiv, 98, ii« 

n£pia?rra,20, n. 

Uoiiiing and vpaXt-Qt 155, 

JlopvotoffKoiy 192. 

«etda)Xo2,91. 

^tXijenc and ^t\ia, 212. 

^aiKbQy 164. 

'^^^ur/ia,135y n. 



Reasoning of two kinds, 6. . 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, ib,: difficult to dis- 

• cover, tft.»». 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, n. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of an involuntary 
action, -57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; icor'AvaXoyiav, ib. 

Return to be made according to abi- 
lity, 231. 

Rbadamanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

*Pdg^a»<rtj:, 269, «, 



Satyrus,188. 
, 155. 



S. 



Scythians punished by Venus, 195, n. 
Self-love, 242, 248, n,» its kinds, 

249 et seq. 
Shame, adapted to youth, not the 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonides, 89. 
Social Hfe, the knowledge of, 161 ; 

differs fi^om prudence, 163. 
Socrates, 111, 161, »., 175, 179, 

186, 75, n. 
Solon, 22, 284. ^ 
Sophists, 111, n., 290. 
Sophocles, 181, 199. 
Soul, its condition after death, 23, n. ; 

its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; its 

virtues, ib,; Xoyuci) and aXoyoCr 

30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151 « 
Speusippus, 11. - 
Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, n. 
Student, of what kind fit for ethics, 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 
SvvaXXay/iara, 123, 
'Sia^foffvvfi, 104, »• 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 

from courage, 83; described, t^.; 

questions on, 179 et seq. 
Thales, 162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
Theodectes, 195. 
Theognis, 254, 285. 
Theory of virtu6 not sufficient, 285. 
Thermopyle, treatment of the Persian 

soldiers at, 75 » n» 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Ariatics, 95, ». 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, excess, and defect, 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships, 

224, pioc rsXnoc* 17, n., 22. 
Tt/i^, 98, n.! distinguiiBhed from rd 

KaXbv, 103, n. 
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ToKiarait 92. 
To ri Tiy tlvait 45, n. 
Tpffipapxoi, 93, n. 
6i(i>pot, 93, n. 
OpatxfiCt 73, 



U. 



Uljrsses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244; political friendship, 

245. 
XJnhappiness produced by fjnafirh 

and ^avKay 26. 



V. 

Vain man, who, 97, 103. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, over fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29 ; 
human, ib, ; of the soul, ib, ; 
various divisions of, 30 et aeg»s 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, ib, ; and 
vice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre- 
served, 35 ; conversant with plea- 
sure and pain, 37, 38 ; not ivd- 
Biia, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 39; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
TrdBij nor ^vi/a/icic, but €^etc, 42 
(see ti. ib.) ; a mean state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
iKporrii, 45 ; three nameless so- 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and n,; objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70 ; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; social, 107 ; its mean 
is ^iXta dviv rov mpyeiVt 108 ; 
proper, 174; natural, t^.; heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wisdom, 160, and n. ; its kinds, t^., 
how compounded, ib. ; objections 
to its utility considered, 171 eiseq. 

Wit, 48 ; its kinds, 112, 113. 
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58, 
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» 14» If 


83, 


, 18, dtU 


83, 


, 23, /or 


110, 


, 20, iieJf 


123, 


» 22, „ 


136, 


, 19, M 


137, 


. 27, „ 


145, 


, 39, deU 


155, (1 


nargin) for 


161, ]i 


Qe 11, deU 


166, ( 


note) for 


174, li 


ae 2, „ 


186, 


, 26, „ 


197, (i 


nargin) „ 


282, 


»» »» 



ERRATA. 




X<$yov, 


read 


\6yov txov. 


these, 


It 


those. 


the. 


tt 


what. 


because, 


tt 


that. 


they bear, 


M 


their courage bears. 


than 


tt 




and. 






not 


n 


most. 


for. 






equal. 






to. 


tt 


of. 


they do, 

that. 

affected 


,, 


he does* 


tt 


effected. 


and from. 






fiovXivofjLtv, ,t 


j3oi;X€vov fuv* 


is it. 




it is. 


is, 


It 


is not. 


the good, 


»> 


the gods. 
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